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With the world aa the book of nature, God as the author.'and the BIM 
&3 a preface, the iirecedeot for writiDg a piBraoe is established ; and woe 
be to the Scribe who ignores precedent and custom— he could not live on 
this planet. 

At the present day the preface of a book ia read by the public— If at all 
—in the light of an apology, wherein the author ia expected to explain, 
first, why he did not do better, and, second, why he wrote at all. 

FiasT— "We have spared neither time, pains nor money to make this a 
perfect book. Our statements are concise, plain, unadorned, and, we be- 
lieve, truthful in every parliculaT. Yet we should shudder at the chaise 
of being absolutely perfect 

Secohd— We wrote this book for Money and Love. For money to help 
the poor. For "loth of the far western country— the land of the " Golden 
Fleece." For love of its broad plains and lofty naountatns, its free pure 
air, healthful climate, magnificent scenery, unrivalled resources, and Ita 
unaCFected, whole-souled people. 

Wo have taken the traveler with us— in a chatty way— on the longest 
trip ever attempted by any author in any guide book la the world, and 
have recorded a telegram of the most important facts and items of inform- 
ation In a trip of over 15,000 miles by rail, steamer and stage coach. We 
have passed over the longest railroad line in the world, the broadest plains, 
the loftiest mountains, the finest agricultural and grazing lands, and the 
most barren deserts ; we have climbed from sunrise to eternal snow, only 
to glide down into perpetual summer, and the orange groves and vine- 
yards of the "Land of the Angels." 

We have crossed a level prairie 500 miles in width, then over the most 
rugged mountains, with frightful chasms almost beneath us, 2,500 feet IQ 
depth; and through 100 miles of snow sheds and tunnels. Again,wehaTe 
Btood beneath a dome rising 6,000 feet above our heads, and trees 400 feet 
In height, and 48 feet in diameter; have strolled amid the redwoods, where 
■they grow so thick that were they felled the ground would be covered to a 
'^epth of sixty feet We have passed tliiough the celebrated Echo, Weber, 



Humboldt and Solidad cafions; over the great Colorado desert, around 
**Oape Horn" and the "Dead Sea," down the Bitter and over the Oreen and 
Slack waters, echoing near the '^DeviUfi Slide "and tfap great "5inA;" of the 
Desert; descended into, total darkni»8\ wkh-jets oM:>oiling sulphur on 
eith^ hand, and finally through theDsYiL's ^Airk, but larking safely at ihs 
Golden Gate. 

The scenery on this route has been the most varied ; we have 8,242 feet 
ahove» and 366 feet helow sea level; have taken our breakfast amid the 
eternal snow, and our supper in a land of perpetual summer, and have 
glided down from far above *• timber line " into a region of continuous 
bloom, where the luscious fruits ripen each da/ of the year. 

The author first began his explorations of the Trans-Mississippi coun- 
Xxy in 1860, as a "Pilgrim," and upon the completion of the Pacific railroad 
line, wrote the ^r«i descriptive guide of the roads— from actual observa- 
tion— the " Great Trans-Continental Railroad Guide " of 1869 : Soon "Cro- 
f utt's Tourist" followed, the publication of which was continued thereaf- 
ter. The popularity of these books was so great that the sale aggregated* 
in thirteen years, over 500,000 copies.^ 

The present book describes more than four times the extent of coun- 
try of any book heretofore published, and is'profusely illustrated by nearly 
100 beautiful engravings, most of which were photographed, designed, 
drawn and engraved expressly for the author of this work. It also con- 
tains the best and most complete map— in colors— ever published, the plates 
of which cost over $4,000. 

Annex— A department in the back part of this book, originated by the 
author, under which will be found a mass of condensed information, indi- 
rectly pertaining to the subject-matter of this work; and under which also 
contains descriptions of the large, double-pagQ illustrations. 

From the first issue of our book, in 1869, imitators have been numer- 
ous ; no less than thirty-one " Guide-books," "Tourists' Hand-books " and 
" Books of Travels across the Continent," etc., etc., have been issued, most 
of which were compiled in the East— without their compilers traveling over 
one foot of the route, or, at least, not spending more than a few days on 
the road— while we have spent the best part of every year since 1860 ac- 
quiring the information— every item of which we are prepared to verify. 

To some " correspondents " across the continent our books have proved 
an unusual " God-send," enabling them to minutely describe the wonders 
of the trip passed in the night, while sleeping soundly in a palace car, 
equally as well as though they were awake and in perpetual daylight. 
Now we do not mean to complain of these experimenters, as they are 
doubtless " good fellows," but we do expect the courtesies usually ex- 
tended by all honorable writers. 

GEO. A. OROFUTT. 

Denvbb, Colo., Mabgh 15, 1882. 
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Around the Circle. 



SuHRisE— As the city of Halifax, in 
the Province of Nova Scotia and Do- 
minion of Canada, is the extreme 
eastern terminus of the erand system 
of North American railways, which 
extend from its Atlantic portal across 
the continent 3,646 miles to San Fran- 
cisco, its Pacific brother, it would 
seem to be the most proper point in 
the East from which we should first 
start on our journey with the tourist 
or emigrant for the same destination. 

At Halifax, the morninfi" sun, as it 
rises from its apparent cola water bath 
in the broad ocean on the east, casts its 
golden rays down upon the first rail- 
track that spans a continent, and from 
the moment the light strikes these iron 
bands of civilization and progress, it 
seems to follow them up, step by step, 
through populous cities, over mighty 
rivers, across broad, treeless plains, 
and towering snow-capped moun- 
tains, on, on! toward the tropical re- 
gions of the Orient. Every foot of the 
route, every object of interest or be- 
ing; is minutely inspected, while roll- 
ing over to its daily bath,in the mighty 
Pacific Ocean of the West. Our course 
is in the same general direction, but 
our time will be slower; as we shall 
linger by the way. and shall, after no- 
ting the principal routes east of the 
Missouri Jftiver, take the traveler with 
us over the Union, Kansas, and Cen- 
tal • Paoiflc railroads to the Pac^c 
coast— sunset ; thence eastward over 
the Southern Pacific via Los Angeles. 
Yuma, Tucson, through Arizona and 
New Mexico, back toward 



making agrand circle, one continuous 
run by rail of over 4,000 miles, which, 
with the numerous side tours by ralL 
steamer and stage, will comprise full 
15,000 miles of travel. 

Come along with us ! but first dis* 
card the dress-coat of style,and put oa 
the wrapper of simplicity and ease; 
fill your purse with coin, open your 
eyes andlet us learn something of the 
extent, riches, varied resources, gran- 
deur and wonders of what was a few 
years ago known only as the ** Great 
American Desert.* 

We shall first take a run over the va- 
rious Eastern branches of the Union 
Pacific, the "Denver Short Line" in- 
cluded, interview the noted gold fields 
of the Black Hills of Dakota and climb 
to the summit of their namesakes of 
Wyoming, the highest station on the 
road, where we can look off into the 
great State of Colorado,with her mag- 
nificent mountain ranges, peaks, 
parks and mineral wonders. Then, 
after whirling over the broad plains of 
Laramie, we shall mount to the sum- 
mit of the^'Bockies," and maybe,amid 
the clouds, stand astride the great 
Gontinental Divide. 

Descending, we rattle through the 
cafions of Echo, Weber and the Devil's 
Gate to the land of Zion, where moth- 
ers-in-law and white-haired babies 
are in ihe majority. 

We shall glance at the resources of 
the territory and spin all over Utah by 
the various railroads, visit the noted^ 
mines, temples, tab^Tii«rf:\'^^^s>A.'^^'t* 
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a Prophet, llit-n bound away to 

the northwiird over the Utii'.; t North- 
em to Montana; asainscaLj .ne great 
mountain divide and take a peep at 
the Yellowstone National Piirk. the 
lake a, springs, gey sera, waterfalls, etc. 
—the " wonderland." 

"We wii! stand by the spot where the 
"last spiko" was driven, which united 
the East and the West by iron bands, 
andoTerwherethe"tenmile3 of track 
was laid in one da>';" we shall run 
along beside Salt Lake, — the great 
deadsea, — down the Humboldt, and 
over the Eureka & Palisade railroad 
to the Eurekaand White Pino country 
The "Palisades," as well as the "Lake 
and the " Sink " of the Humboldt will 
Ije visited, as also the "Reese Blver 
Country,"NeTadaDe3ert,andthehot, 
Bpurting springs of Nevada. Wesiiall 
TiBlt the most noted silver oountryin 
the world — Virginia City, Gold Hill 
andCarson, via the Virginia & Truc- 
kea railroad ; we will take a trip oyer 
LakoTahoe and flsh In Donncr; as- 
cend the Sierras and roll through more 
than fifty miles olenow sheds and tun- 
nels, onocontimiinBror28railes. Then 
around " Cape Horn " and to the old 
mining towns of Grass Valley and Ne- 
vada, over the Nevada County Nar- 
row Gauge railroad, one of the finest 
in tho world. We will tal:e a run allov- 
er California, visit the " Big Trees," 
To-8emito Valley, the "Geysers," 
" Redwood Forests/ " Seal Bocks," 
"QuiekaiiverMine8,8antaCruz,San- 
ta Barbara, Monterey, Calestoga, and 
the grape vineyards and wine cellars 
of Sonoma and Napa counties. We 
will visit Mount Shasta and the Upper 
Sacramento Valley; Coloma, where 
gold was first discovered ; Mt. Diablo, 
the lofty peak of tho Contra Ooata,and 
Mt. Tamalpais, tho huge sentinel of 
tho Coast Range, at tho Golden Gate, 
where wo are apparently near sunset. 
After taking a nasty glance at Oregon 
and the Columbia River, we shall di- 
rect our course south and eastward, 
toward Sunrise, up the great San Joa- 

auin Vallej;, over the " Loop " of the 
Tehachapio Pass," and out on the 
Seat "Mojave Desert," rolling down 
e infamous Soledad Cation, — the 



Los Angeles, with its tropical fruits, 

orange orchards, and eternal summer. 

From Los Angeles we shall"take in* 

Santa Mo nica^a charming watering 

Blace — and around to Wilmington 
arbor, where we can interview th.6 
"Woman of the Period." We will visit 
Santa Ana, Sun Barnerdino, Ana- 
hine, Riverside, and not forget the 
"Gospel Swamp." At San Gabriel ws 
will find the oldest Mission building 
on the coast in ruins; where orange 
trees are over 100 years oldand loaded 
down with the golden fruit. We will 
have a run through the great vine- 
yards and fruit orchards of this tropi- 
cal region, inspect the mammoth cac- 
tus pads and the huge palm trees. 
"Progress" from this point turns more 
to the Eastward. We will follow its 
track and pass over the San Barnerdi- 
no mountains, and descend into the 
" Great Colorado Desert,"— rolling 
down, down to the sea level, where one 
would suppose " Progress " would na- 
turally stop, unless she had a boat or 
a diving suit; but no, our train starts 
again downward; ye gods! down, 
down wo go, under the sen level two 
hundred and sixty -six feet, where sul- 
phur springs^ mud geysers, salt and 
many other kinds of spnnga— both hot 
and co/d— are very numerous, forcibly 
reminding one ot the " old version;" 
but, as ourmodern teachers have done 
awaywith that old"bugaboo," we sup- 
pose they would not hesitate to visit 
with us this remarkable and very in- 
teresting region, and- gathera speci- 

Let us see, we are living in afast age ; 
the sun makes very good time, but 
"Old Sol" is aged, has run in the same 
old groove for too many years to re- 
tain much ot the spirit of Progress. It 
is within the memory of many, how 
Morse.with his lightning, beat the old 
luminary, and we are now "talking all 
around him." Steam on the rail is next 
in speed; "one Inile a minute" la not 
uncommon. The trip from New York 
to San Francisco, a distance of 3,296 
miles, was commenced June 1, 1877, by 
Jarret & Palmer, on a special train, 
and the run made in 83 hours, 53 min- 
utes, and 45 seconds, an average of 




II mlluB un hour including slops. 
UBlloolcBharp.orBlearawilliilsobetttilini 
tb 
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RIVER. 



S'Wkbt to the Mibsohb Rrvrai— W 
t attempt a minute descriptio 



railroad and Bleomboat 
lute^, east of tliQ Hissouri River. Eacti 
Jioeaeasesilsowa pecnliar atlroclioDB, a few 
of which will be briefly noted hereafter. 

Paflaengers from the Eastern Atlantic 
sea-board, contemplating a trip to the Pa- 
cific coaEt, or the trans-Missouri country 
bordering the great Paciflc railroad, can 
have their choice of five through "Trunk 
Lines," four American and one Canadian, 
which find their way by different routes, to 
a connection with the Union Paciflc rail- 



j River, midway between Council Blufi'a 
and Otnoha. 

These five lines arv! the New V ork Cen. 
tral and Hudson River railroad, the 
Erie railway line, tJie Pennsylvania 
Central, the Baltlraoro & Ohio railroad, 
and the Grand Trunk, of Canada, 

The railroad connections by these lines 
are almost innumerable, extending to al- 
most every city, town, and village in 
nearly every State and Territory in the 
United States and Dominion of Canada; 
the regular tlirough trains of either line 
make close and sure connections with the 
Pacific road, while the fares are the some. 
Sleeping cars are run on all through trains 
— most luxuriant palaces. The charge 
are extra, or about ^ v" ^i— '^■^"^iwo^*- 
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Only first-class passengers can procure 
berths in the sleeping cars. 

HINTS BEFORE WE START. 

1. Provide yourself with Crofutt's New 
Overland Tourist, and then be particular 
to choose such routes as will enable you 
to yisit the cities, towns, and objects of 
interest that you desire to see, without an- 
noyance or needless expense. 

2. Greenbacks are good everywhere, so 
there is no longer any necessity of chang- 
ing them for gold. 

8. Never purchase your tickets from a 
stranger in the street, but over the counter 
of some responsible company. When 
purchasing tickets, look well to the date, 
and notice that each ticket is stamped at 
the time you receive it. Then make a 
memoranaum on the blank in the Annex 
No. 2, of ^our Guide Book, of the name of 
the road issuing the ticket, destination of 
ticket, form, number of ticket, consecutive 
number, class and date. In case you lose 
your ticket, make known the fact at once 
at the office of the company, showing the 
memorandum as above described, and steps 
can be taken immediately to recover the 
ticket, if lost or stolen, or to prevent its be- 
ing used by any one else. By attention to 
such slight and apparently unimportant 
matters as these, travelers may recover 
their loss and save themselves much in- 
convenience. 

4. Before starting out, provide yourself 
with at least one-third more money than 
your most liberal estimate would seem to 
reouire, and do not lend to strangers or be 
induced to play at their games, if you do, 
you will surely he robbed. 

5. Endeavor to be at the depot at least 
fifteen minutes before the train leaves, 
thereby avoiding a crowd and securing a 
good seat 

6. You win need to show your ticket to 
the baggage-man when you ask him to 
check your baggage; then see that it is 
properly checked, and make a memoran- 
dum of the number of the check in the 
blank of the Annex No. 3; this done, you 
will need to give it no further attention un- 
til you get to the place to which it is 
checked. 

7. Persons who accompany the con- 
ductor through the cars, calling for bag- 
gige to be d^ivered at the hoteb or oUier 
Jilflces, are generally reliable, but the pas- 
iHifBr, if in doubt, should inquire of the 
MMuctor, and then be careful to compare 



the number of the ticket received from the 
agent in exchange for your check, to be 
sure that they are the same. 

8. Do not grumble at everything and 
everybody or seek to attract attention ; re- 
member only boors and uneducated pieo- 
ple are intrusive and boisterous. 

9. Remember this: **Please** and 
'*Thanks** are towers of strength. Do not 
let the servants excel you in patience and 
politeness. All railroad employes are in- 
structed to be gentlemanly and obliging at 
all times. 

10. And finally— Jyo not judge of the 
people you meet by their clothes, or think 
you are going west to find fools ; as a mil- 
lionalre may be in greasy buckskin, a col- 
lege graduate in r^gs, and a genius with 
little of either, while in the breast of each 
beats an honest heart. 
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For Rates of Fare, see Annex No. 4. 



Route 1.— From Halifax take the 
loter-Colonial and Grand Trunk railways, 
through the Province of New Bruns- 
wick via Quebec, Montreal, Victoria 
Bridge, along the shore of the 8t. Law- 
rence River, Thousand Islands, and La 
Chine Rapids, Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara 
and Detroit, where connections are made 
with routes 2 and 3. Another route is by 
Maine Central via Portiand,and<!A0»the 
Grand Trunk, or, via Boston and the 
Central Vermont and the Grand Trunk. 

From Boston there are quite a num- 
ber of lines. One, as above described, is 
through Vermont and Canada ; another is 
by Uie Boston & Albany railroad to Al- 
bany, where connections are made with 
route 2 ; another is the new "Hoosac Tim- 
nel" route, through the mountain and tun- 
nel of that name, — ^25,081 feet in length, 
double track ; cost |16,000,000-~cut through 
a mountain which rises 1,900 feet above the 
track. This route is a veiy desirable one, 
passes through the entire length of the 
State of Massachusetts, and connects with 
route 2, at Troy, New York. Another 
line is via Springfield, or Shore Line, to 
New York city; or, you can take part 
"raiP' and the steamships on Long Island 
Sound, of which there are three first-class 
lines, comprising some of the finest boats 
in the world. 

From New York city, passengers who 
desire to visit NiAOASA-^whose thundering 
cataracts, in volume of waters, far surpass 
all other waterfalls in the known world— 
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ROCK, AHERICAK FOKK R.K., UTAH. 



BlopM hkck ia trTMO. 

Uri(irr«CM, pTMenuDg 

from tUe c»r window 

orilio floest, If not 



Oa Ihe right uo many 
BUmllclLiM, town* And 

viltngca, with gruTM, 
parks, BRT'lcnik orch- 
ards, anil nlicniauricb 
fluids, wlili bvre »Dd 
tUere, p«c|)i[iK"uiO.>m 
beavaUi lliu irtiu, the 
mnKnlAcdDt cuuoUy 
\\](a, of the nabob, 
Uio eabetMitinI real- 
doDCB ot the wenllhjr 
ineixlmnt, or the ne«t 
and tnsli^flil cottase of 
tlie WL>ll-t(nin lkrm«r. 
Then come the ■' Pali- 
sades of the Hudson," 
and tUcn a^ala a rep- 
elilion of liio beauUea 
above described, while 
to the west ol' our train 
rolla ihe river, with 
numbed ess Bteamboata 
tuga, barges, small 
boats, and sailing vm- 
sels of all kinds and 
clasBes, while beyond, 
on the wEsl bank, ia 



niaj also view Ihe great Suapcnsiou Bridge 
overNiagaraRiver.wbich, undoubtedly, is 
one of Uie finest structures of its kind in 
this country. They can have choice of two 
trunk lines. 

BotTTB 2.— The Kew York Central & 
Hudson Itiver line, passes up the glorlooa 
old Hudson, Ibo maenificenlriTer Dpon the 
boaomof which Fulton launched his "ez- 
perlmenl," the;Iri( ateamboat ntr con- 
tfnioted. ThUroad is built almost on the 
^^Htct brink, upon the eaalem bank, which 



of scenery not much 
unlike that seen on 
the eastern side. This 
line passes Uirough 
Central New York, lie 
"Qarden Spot of the 
State," via Albany,^ 
the Capilul of the 
Stale, — Troy, Utica, 
Rochester, to Suspen. 
sioQ Bridge, Niagara, 
and Bull'alo. 
3-n cjnoecliona of this 
. Suspension Bridge, with the 
Great Western and Michigan Central 
and St Buffalo witli the Canada Southern 
and the Lake Shore & Uichiean South- 
ern, via Dunkirk and Cleveland. 

HODTE 3.— The Krie railway line trav. 
erseathe soathem portion of the State of 



The direct y 
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traTeler a view, while crossing and re- 
crossing tbe Delaware, of sccDciy and en- 
gineering sliill, at once grand, majestic, 
and woaderrul. Tlie direct western con- 
nection of the Erie is Uie Laite Shore 
& Michigan Southern, at Buulcirti and 
Bufialo; and the Canada Southern, at 
Bufl'alo— with the Great Western and 
Michigan Centrai, at Suspension Bridge; 
and lUo Atlantic & Oreat Western, at 
Corry, Penn. 

RoDTB 4.^The Pennsylvania Central 
line receives passengers In New York 
and PniiJ-DBiJ-niA. and conveys them the 
entire length of the State of Pennsylvania, 
via Harrishurg — the capital of the Slate. 
— to Pittsburgh, the most eslansive iron 
manuracturingcitvinttieUnitcdSlates. The 
landscape onthis line, and especially while 
passing along the Susquehanna River, and 
thecharming"Blue Juuiatta," and overthr 
Alleghanies, presents scene:7 most grand . 
while the fearful chasms and wonderful 
engineering skill displayed at the "Great 
Horseshoe Bend." and at other points, '— 



At Pittsburgh, the Central connects with 
Uie Pitlaburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 
— one of the belt roads in this country — 
and also with lines, via Columbus and In- 
dianapolis, and St. Louis, or Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and St. Louis- 
RoDTB 5.— Is via the cities of Philadel- 

Bhia and Baltimore, by the Baltimore & 
>hio. By this line, passengersare afforded 
an opportunity of visiting the capilol at 
Washington, and thence, via Harper's 
Perry, "over tho mountains" to Wheeling. 
It is said by some travelers that tho 
acenery by this line is unsurpassed by any 
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tions are at Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. 

From CiHCiNNATi passengers can have 
choice of several ^-st-class competing 
lines, via either Chicago or St, Louis, or 
via the Burlington route — direct, via Bur- 
Hnglon, Iowa, where connection is made 
withUieBurlinglon & Missouri, forCoun- 
cil Blufia. 

From St. Loina pa33engers can take 
the "Wabasli Line" direct, with ela- 

SttDt sleeping and diaing cars, or the 
[issourl Pacifle, via Kansas City, aod 
the Kansas City, St Joseph & Council 
Bluffs, via St. Joseph, Mo., and arrive 
■^tOouneil Bluffs. 

" "oiii Chicago there are three flrat- 



olass roads. The Chicago & North- 
western was tho first road built to the 
Missouri River, where the first train 
arrived Jan. 17, 1867, which route is via 
Clintonand Cedar Rapids. TheChioa- 
go. Bock Island & Paciflo road, which 

E asses through the cities of Eock Is- 
ind.DavenportandDesMoinea: and 
theCbicago, Burlington &Quincy,via 
Galesburg and Burlington, torm the 
"Burlington Route." These three 
roadaare known aa "Iowa Pool Lines," 
and are equipped with all the modern 
improvements. Magnificent draw- 
ing room sleeping cars run with all 
through trains; also, dining cars. Id 
which meals are served for 75 cents. 

We have enumerated above, tho principal 
lines centering at the Tbaksfer G bounds. 

All trains from the East and South stop 
a few momenls at Council Bluffs before 
proceeding to the Transfer Grounds, two 
miles further west. Let us take a, look at 

CoUDcil Bloffs— ThiscityiBinlhe 
western portion of the State of Iowa, about 
three miles from tbe Missouri River, at the 
foot of the bluffs. It is the county seat of 
Potlawattomie county, and contains a pop- 
ulation of about 18,400. It is lour milea 
distantfrom Omaha, Neb., with which 
city It is connected by hourly steam 
cars. The esplorers, Lewis and Clark, 
held council with tlie Indians here in 1804, 
and named it Council Bluffs. It is one of 
the oldest towns in Western Iowa. Asearly 
as 184G, it was known aa a Mormon seftle- 
meot, by the name of Kanesville, which it 
retained until 1853, when the legislature 
granted a charter designating the place as 
the City of Council Bluffs. 

The surrounding country is rich in the 
chief wealth of Uie nation— agriculture. 

Council Bluffs includes within her cor- 
porate iimila 24 square miles. The Imildings 
are good; the town presents a neal, tasty, 
and, withal, a iitifiy appearance ; streetcars 
traverse tbe principal streets; cliurches 
and BChools are numerous. The Stale In- 
stitute for the Deaf and Dumb is located 
near the ciiy, to tho southeast TheOgden, 
is tlie principal hotel, and the Dailj/ Ntn- 
partil, and the Daily Globe, are the prin- 
cipal newspapers. 

By a decision of the Uniled Stales Su- 
preme Court, the eaitern bank of the Mis- 
souri River la the terminus of the Union 
Pacifle railroad. The ti^rminus is now 
known ns the Transfer Grounds. 
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n of progress in America 
>uiid no name mnre dts 
linctly represenlative or more thoroughly 
in Duisoa wiUi the epirU of the age Uian 
that of Mr. Sidney Dillon President of 
DieUnlonPaciflc railroad Born m North 
aoipton, Montcomeiy county, New York, 
on the 7tb of May, 1812, at which place 
his father was a well-to-do farmer, he 
came of sterling stock — his grandfather 
iiaving been a Jtevolutionary soldier. 

From early childhood his life has been 
oji BCtire one, given almost wholly to the 
ulTuncementfUthe internal improvemeols 
^f his country. When a mere lad, he com- 
nenced liis railroad life as aa errand boy, 
«n the Mohawk & Hudson railroad— 
'-tic JiT»t railroad built in his nntive 
Slate— running IVooi Albany to Schenec- 
lady. (ANNBxNo.7,iiageBG,) Henext 
entered the serrice of the Rensselaer 
& Saratoga — then we hearof him as ovei^ 
Ker of a. contract on the Boston & Provi- 

f, and several other roads. In 1838, he 
lisfirst contract, and completed it with 
in 1840, from which time his con. 



these was 'Clay Hill two miles from 
West Troy, on the Troy & Schenectady 
railroad Mr IMIlon next built twenty- 
six miles of the Hartford & Springfield, 
sizmilesof tbo Cheshier and ten mucs on 
the Vermont t Ma^ achusette. Besides 
the above, he has been engaged in the con- 
struction of the Rutland & Burlington; 
Centra!, of New Jersey; the jforris 
canal ; the Boston & New York Central ; 
the Philadelphia & Erie; the Erie iS; 
Cleveland ; the Morris & Essex ; Uie 
Boston, Hartford & Erie; the Iowa; the 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chattarooga, 
the Canada Southern; the Union Pa- 
cific, and many others. The last great 
work upon which Mr. Dillon Las been en- 
gaged is the "Fourth Avenue improve- 
menl," New York. The contract involves 
17,000,000, and is a work of great mag- 
nitude. Suffice It to b&j, that he has been 
engaged In over forty ot^the leading public 
works of America, and that Uie contractB 
with which he has been engaged have 
amounted to over *100,000,000. The 
career of Mr. Dillon leaches the lesson, 
of a man thoroughly 
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conversant with his business, persevering, 
energetic, faithful to trust, upright in his 
relations with his fellow-men^ success is ture* 
In person, Mr. Dillon is tall, exceedingly 
well built, and combines suavity of man- 
ner with great promptness of decision in 
action. He was married in 1841, resi- 
dence in New York City, and devotes 
his whole time to directing the interests 
of the 

Union Pacific BailoMiad, 

Official Headquarters, R. R. Build- 
ing, Omaha, Neo., and 44 Equitable 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

Sidney Dillon President, New York. 

EiiiSHA Atkins Vice President Boston. 

H. McFARiiAND, Sec. and Treas., '• 

S. H. H. CiiARK, Qen*l Manager, . . . Omaha. 

Thos. L. Kimball, . ..Ass't Gen. Manager t 

J. T. Clark, Gen'l Sup't 

J. W. Gannett Auditor 

J. O. Bbinkerhopp, . . Chief Engineer " 

Leavitt Bubnham, . .Land Comm'r " 

J. J. Dickey, Sup't Telegraph, . . '• 

E. P. ViNiNG Gen'l Freight Agent, '• 

J. W. Morse, ^P. Aggnt, ** 

S. B. Jones Ass't " 

C. S. Stebbins Ger* Ticket Agent, * ' 

F. Knowland, General Eastern Agent, 

287 Broadway, New Yobk. 
M. T. Dennis, Gen'l Agent for New England, 

Boston, Mass, 

Though but little faith was at first felt in 
the successful completion of this great 
railway, no one, at the present day, can 
fail to appreciate the enterprise which 
characterized the progress and final com- 
pletion of this road, its immense value to 
the Government, our own people, and the 
world at large. 

By the act of 1862, the time for the com- 
pletion of the road was specified. The ut- 
most limit was July 1, 1876. 

The first contract for construction was 
made in August, 1863, but various con- 
flicting interests connected with the loca- 
tion of the line delayed its progress, and it 
was not until the 5th day of November, 
1865, that the ceremony of breaking ground 
was enacted at a point on the Missouri 
River, near Omaha, Neb. 

The enthusiast, Mr. Train, in his speech 
on the occasion of breaking ground, said 
the road would be completed in five years. 
Old Fogy could not yet understand Younff 
America, and, as usual, he was ridiculed 
for the remark, classed as a dreamer and 
visionary enthusiast ; the greater portion of 
the people believing that the limited time 
would find the road unfinished. But it 
«vaa completed in three yearSy six months^ 
^ days. 



Most Americans are familiar with the 
history of the road, yet but few are aware 
of the vast amount of labor performed in 
obtaining the material with which to con- 
struct the first portion. There was no 
railroad nearer Omaha than 150 m les east- 
ward, and over this space all the material 
purchased in the Eastern cities had to be 
transported by freight-teams at ruinous 
prices. The laborers were, in most cases, 
transported to the railroad by the same 
route and means. Even the engine, of 70 
horse power, which drives the machinery 
at the company's works at Omaha, was 
conveyed in wagons from Des Moines, 
Iowa, that being the only available means 
of transportation at the time. 

For five hundred miles west of Omaha 
the country was bare of lumber save a 
limited supply of cottonwood on the islands 
in and along the Platte River, wholly unfit 
for railroad purposes. East of the river, 
the same aspect was presented, so that the 
company were compelled to purchase ties 
cut in Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, which cost, delivered at Omaha, 
$2.50 per tie. 

Omaha, at that time, 1863, contained less 
than 8,000 population, mostly a trading peo- 
ple, and the railroad company were com- 
pelled to create, as it were, almost every- 
thing. Shops must be built, forges erected, 
all the machinery for successful work 
must be placed in position, before much 
progress could be made with the Vork. 
This was accomplished as speedily as cir- 
cumstances would permit, and by January, 
1866, 40 miles of road had been constructed, 
which increased to 265 miles during tiio 
year; and in 1867, 285 miles more were 
added, making a total of 550 miles on , 
January 1, 1868. From that time forward 
thewoikwas prosecuted with greatly in- 
creased energy, and on May 10, 1869, tho 
road met the Central Pacific railroad at 
Promontory Point, Utah Territory — the • 
last 534 miles having been built in a little 
more than fifteen months; being an 
average of nearly one and one-fifth mile 
per day. 

By arrangements with the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, the Union in 
1870 relinquished to the Central 46 miles 
of road, and again in 1875, another strip of 
6 miles, leaving the entire length of the 
Union, 1,032 miles, and its junction with 
the Cential at Ogden, Utah. 

o 

For Snow Difficulties, see Annex No. 18L 




The Transfer Ctronnds— aro 

about two miles west of Council 
BlufTs, and about half a mile east of 
the Miaaoari Biver Bridge. Here, 
all passengers, baggage, express, and 
mails on arriving Irom the eastward, 
change to cars or the Union Pacific. 
A large fi.ne building affords ample 
accommodation for passengers, and 
for the transaction ofall kinds ot bus- 
iness connected with the transfer. 
The tracks ofthe eastern roads ter- 
minate at the eastern front. Between 
these tracks are long wide covered 
platforms along which passengers, 
mails, baggage, etc., reach the depot, 
and after passing through the build- 
ing, find the Union Paclno trains wait- 
ing on the west side. 

The Union Depot is a model of con- 
Tenienoe. built of briek with stone 
trimmings,— two stories. On the first 
floor are two large waiting rooms lor 
ladles and gentlemen, ticket, telegraph 
and express ofdces, baggage and news 
rooms, restaurant, luncn counter, 
barber, etc. The second story of the 
building is divided into rooms for 
t hotel a<!conimodations, the parlors 
we elegant, the rooms, — W In num- 



ber—are very large, furnished In the 
bestmanner, with hotaadcoldwater, 
gas, annunciators, etc. 

A "Dummy" train leaves the depot 
for Omaha every hour through the 
day, and horse oars from the south 
side ot the depot for Council Bluffs, 
regularly. 

The Kmieranl; HeiMe— so-c _.__ 
ed, is situated a short distance west 
of the Depot on the north side of the 
track. It was built by the Union Pa- 
cific Co., and is run by their direction 
for the aoeommodatlon and protec- 
tion of their emigrant passengers. 
The building is of wood, has 70 room* 
comfortably furnished, accommoda- 
ting 200persons, and charges only s\if- 
flcient to cover cost; plain, substan- 
tial meals, 25 cents each. 

The handling of the baggage at this 
depot is no sniall item. The baggage 
roomisverylarg6,aswell asthenum- 
ber of "smashers," but, as the latter 
are always underthe eye of Mr. Tray- 
nor, General Baggage Agent of the 
road, the baggage is not only handled 
quiofeiy but with Bifalherbj care. 

Passengers will here re-check their 
baggage, and secure tickets in on" "» 
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the Falacb Slxefino Gars tbat ae- 
companieB all through trains, and therO' 
by insure an opportunity for a refresh- 
ing sleep, as well aa a palace bj night 
and dav. This, however, costs an extra 
fee. l^e charges are over the Union 
Pacific from Omaha, S8.00 ; from Ogden, 
over the Central Pacific, to the Puciflc 
Coast cities, S6.00. But as all cannot 
vff<yrd to ride In palace cars, secure— 
pre-empt, If ;ou please—the best seat 
you can, and prepare to be happy. 

lari^leepinK car and stop-over privil- 
flges are not allowed on second and tliird- 
olass tickets. [SeoNott^, ii. un.l BftR- 
gsse can be checked onlf to the desti- 
nation of second and third-clasa tick* 
«ts— 100 lbs. allowed free on each full, 
and 50 Iba. on each half-ticket of all 
classes. Extra baggage Is 810 to 8IK 
per 100 Iba. according to class. Passen- 
gers holding ars1>claa8 tickets to San 
Francisco, with pre-paid orders for 
Bteamer passage to trans-Faclflc ports, 
will be allowed 250 lbs. baggage, free, 
on preseotaUon of such orders to the 
bI^(gage agent at the Transfer, or 
Omaha; oH second-class tickets, ISO lbs., 
free. Orders for steamahip passajie can 
be purchased at the Transfer, or Omaha 
depot ticket oOlcea. 
For rates of Fare see Annex No. 4. 
Lunch Baskets— With only two or three 
excepUoiia, all tlio eat ing-li ousts on this 
line ure good. The good onea have our np- 
proval, hut the others— Oh ! well— should 
you provide yourself witli a small baski't 
of provisions, and use it accordingly il 
would tend to preserve your temper. The 
accommodtttiona at all the priucipal sUi- 
tions for those who wish to " slop over " a 
day or two, are ample ; charges, from |3,(X) 
to (400 per day. 

Fob a Brief Sketch op Our Wbbtebs 
CooNTBi — The Pah Wbst — C'on- 
DBKSED History- Okoanizatios or 
THE Pacific Railroad— Land Grant 
—Cost of CoNSTnucTiox- MATEitiAi. 
Used- Impoutance of the Road- 
Pacts in Brief- Grumblers— See An- 
nex No. 3. 
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reach the Piicillc Coafc^^lay nsidc aU 
city prfjudlcmnnd ways fur the lime : leave 
them A«r«, and fur once l>c '»( (urn I while 
nmong nsturc'a Uivelicsl and griiodest crea- 
tions. Having dune lliin, you will be pre- 
piircd to enjoy Ihc trip— lo ajipreciale the 
sccnca whicli will rise Buccciwively before 
you. But. nboea all forget everj-lliiiig but 
(he Journey ; Dud in tliie conalsls the ^rflaf 
' of having a giKxi time ^cnerHlly. 
j-ou ready!- TIlc lieJI ririgH, -All 
niMnrd " la Roup<lei1, niul our irain leai-es 
lilt: "Trnnsfi-r Uniiindit," and direcld lis 
luunse due west Mwardi! Ilie 

Miskol-uiRivkrBuiixie- Thccoiijitruc- 
ttoD or (bis bridge van tlret iiiUhoriKcil liy 
Congress on thcSStli of July, ISW, but very 
liltlo wiis diinc ontil March. 1S«8, when 
work commenced, and wmconlioued n<om 
that time unlil .Tidy 20, 1»(>D, when it was 
suspcnikil. Nothing more was done until 
April, 1870, wlirn a aecond conlract was 
made with the American Bridge L'<iin]iany 
of Cliicago, and work again conimi'nt-ed. 
Uii die 34th of Pebroary, 1871, Omgnss 
■iissed a special act authorizing the Union 

'iiciflc linilroiul Company to construct 
this bridge across the Slissouri River, and 
■ I Usm l)ouds to the amount of 93,.100,000. 

Tlic counly of Douglas, Neiiraska, voted, 
under certain conditions, aid in cinmly 
iKinda to tlie amount of #350.000. Also, 
Pcltawattomie county, Iowa, volcd, under 
certain conditions, aid to the amount of 
(20.1,000. 

This bridge is a notable structure (see 
illustration), onc-balf mile in length, with 
Ihe approachea over one mile. 

It is located below the old depot, and op- 

isile that part of the cily of Omaha 
known as "Train-Town," and has a single 

The bridge is known as a "Post's Pat- 
ent" The EoUow iron columns are 23 in 
number, two forming a pier. These col. 
limns are made of east iron one-and-three- 
fourtbs inches in thickness, SK fL«t in di. 
aineter,10feel long, and weigh 8 Ions each. 
They are boiled togetiier air-tiglii, and 
"'ink to the bed-rock of the river, in one 

Alter these columns are seated "n tim 
rock foundation, Ihey 



^ ■c filled up twenty 

n». w vr . V *"**' ^'"' **<'°^ concrete, and from the 

Oh^ Word More- Aa you nro about to concrete to the bridge "seat," they are 

Uunclioutupoathcbroad,swcoping.,Iain3, filled with regular masonry. From high- 

■ aebaiTcndesrat,andllie.Trandoldinoun.;waler mark lo the bridge "seat" Ihesa 

tains— for all these varied .eatures of 'jie columns measure 50 feet Tbe. <b\!£i<etL 

earth's snrikce will be encountered before I spans are 250 tftiA 
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Uie Iron part, between ftbatmeats, 2,730 feet. 
These columns were cqbC in Chicago, 
and delivered in the shape ot ensiinoua 
rings, 10 feci in length. When Ihey were 
iKing placed iu position the workmeti 
wODld lake two or more rings, join them 
together, place the columa where It was to 
be BUak, cover the top with aa air-lock, 
.then force the water trora lUe column hy 
pneumatic prcBsnre, ranging Q'om 10 to So 

Sounds per square inch. The workinun 
escend the columns by means of lope- 
ladders, and All sand-buckets, whiuh are 
hoisted through the air-lock by a poni 
f^e. The sand is then excavated a1 
l^hTO feet below tlie bottom of the column, 
'■ g men come out through the air-lock , a 
'erage, from 100 to 800 tons, is applied, 
pneumatic pressure is Tcmorcd, and 
colnmn siiiks, from three inches to two 
.oni'-ha'f f.'et— in one instance, the col- 
ily sank down 17 feet When- 




ever the column ainks, the Band fllls iu 
Irora 10 to 30 feel-in one instance, 40 feeL 
This has to he excavated before another 
sinking of a few inches can lake place, 
luaktng altogether a slow and tedious 
process. 

Soon after crossing the bridge, our train 
stopa in the Omaha depot— a large build- 
inc with one enormous Hpun overhead, 
built in the most substantial manner, of 
iron and gks--', with b!x liacks nmning 
through it from end to end. On the south 
side are ample waiting and dining-rooms, 
express, telegraph, baggage, ticket, and 
other offices. Passengers who wish to stop 
over, will find omnibuses at the depot to 
take them and their baggage to the uotelii, 
or any point in the city ; fare, 50 cents ; or, 
they will find street cars on the north side 
of tlie depot, that leave every Hvi : ■.inulcs, 
passing the principal liotels, and running 
the whole length of the cltyi fare, .. ceB&^ | 




Th« SUM eapltol 
wu first locfttfld 
bett, but wu n- 
niov<>(l to LiDooln 
in 160R. Umaba 
tliouxli tboSntMU 
tUmctit moid* In 
K«brMkK,l9 a yvuag 
aty. The town !m- 

r roved ttvftdllran- 
II l85S,wb»nl' 
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— TliiB is one of Ihe moat 

, _ _ „ salve cities in tbe West. It la tlie 
' flODnt; Beat of Douglas county, situated 
on the western bank of tbe Mo. Biver, on 
K slope about 60 feet ahove lilgh-water 
mark, with an altitude of BilOfeet above 
sea level. The first "claim cabin" was 
biiiU here In 1S54, and tbe place named 
OrnnJta, after the Omaha Indians. 

It is related that the Orst postmaster of 
Dninlinnspd his bat forapostofhce.and 
mmj timet, when the postmaster was 
uuthe praine, some anxious individual, 
would chase him formitea until he over- 
took the travelinit postofflce and re- 
coiTod his letter. "Largeoaksfromlittle 
acoms KTOW," sava tbe old rhyme, tis 
illostra^ in this case. The battered- 
hat postofflce has given place to a flrst- 
clasfl postofflce, commensurate with the 
future growth of the city, the last c"- 
ans giviQg a population of 30,642. 

In 1875, tbe Government completed a 
large court-house and postofflce build- 
ing, nsing a very fine quality of Cin- 
cinnati free-stone. It is 132 feet in 
length byfla feet in width— four stories 
high— cost $350,000. and is one of tbe 
^^most attractive buildings in the city. 



very rajiiJIy. 
inaugurating of tba 
Union Pucllc rail- 
road gave 11 another 
iiiiward Impatua, 
tind slnco then the 
L'lowtb of the cilT 
liMbeen wry rapid. 
There are many evi- 
dences of continued 
i>roep*Tily snd fo- 
[ure ereatness, one 
of which, is tbe fact 
that there are no 
dwelling houses In 
the city "To Let;" 

Jet the records show there were ovur 
a.OOO.OOOexpendeddudngiaai in new 
buildingsandolty improvemente. 

Omahaiathe headquarters for half 
dozen railroads, has three daily pa- 
pers, the Herald, Bee and Republican, 
besides several periodicals; a grand 
opera house and several large flrst- 
elass hotels building (with 3G small 
ones in operation). Tbe amount of 
Jobbing business, banking, packing, 
manufacturing, grain and produce 
handling, etc., done in Omaha Is im- 
mense and rapidly increasing. There 
are, twenty-four obnrchea in the city 
and numerous public and private 
sohools. TheOmahapeopleoreproiMi 
of tkeir public schools. Tho city has 
near J500,000 invested In free school 
property'. 

The High School ia the finest build- 
ing of itskind in the Western country, 
nnd stands on Capitol Hill, on the site 
of the old State House, tbe highest 
point in tbe city and is the first objeol 
which attracts tbe attention of travel- 
ers approaching from theEast, North, 
or South. Its elevation and command, 
ing position stand forth as a fitting 
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monumentto attest a people's intelli- 
genoe and worth. [See Annex No. 6.1 
To the north of the High Sehool 
buiidingis tho Oreighton College, juet 
completed at a cost of £56,000, with a 
further endowment of SI 00, 000 the pi ft 
ofMrs.EdwardCreighton. The build- 
ing is 54 by 126 feet— three stories and 
abasement— capable of accommodat- 
ing 480 pupils. It i3 a. free school and 
oouducted l.v the Jesuit Fathers. 
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Omaha has a beautiful driving park, 
known as Hanscom Park, Uio gift of 
Mr. A. J. Hauscomand Mr, Jas.O. Mc- 
Oath. It is situated about one mile 
southweatfrom the center of the city, 
contains 80 acres, Is in as romantic and 
picturesque a locality as one could 
wish, with a perfect forest of shade 
trees and beautiful walks, fountains, 
etc.,Qud,infact,is"a thing of beauty," 
and to the citizens of Omaha, we be- 
lieve^wili be a joy "for- 

Omaha is headquar- 
ters of the Department 
of the Platte. Fort Om- 
aha was established in 
1868 ; the barraclis are 8 
i n number capable of 
accommodating 1,000 
men. They are situated 
3 miles north and inf ull 
view of the city. Lati- 
tude, 40 deg. 20 mln. ; 
longitude, 96 dep. from 
Greenwich. Eighty 
acres of land are held 
as reserved, thongb no 
reservation has yet 
been declared at this 
post. There is an excel- 
lent carriage- road to 
the barracks and a fine 
drive around them, 
which affords pleasure 
parties an excellent op- 
portunity t o witness 
the dress'parades of 
the''bo5;BinDlue." Itia 
11 favorite resort, the 
parade, the fine drive 
and improvements 
around the place call- 
ing out many of the fa- 
shionable p I e ft su r 6- 
eeekers. The grouuds 
ai a planted with shade 
trees, and in afewyeara 
wilt become one of the 
many pleasant places 
around Omaha, 

The post is the main 
distributing point for 
all troops and stores 
destined for the West. 

These barracks 
were erected for the 

Eurpose of qti ur ter- 
ig the troops during i 
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the ^nter season wheb their services were 
not required on the plains, and as a gener. 
al rendezvous for all troops destined for 
that quarter. 

Besides the Union Pacific, there are two 
other railroads that branch ofTfrcin Omuha. 
The Omaha & Northern Nebraska, and 
the Burlinofton and Missouri in Nebraska. 
TTiese roads were chartered under tho gen- 
eral railway act which gave two thousand 
acres of land for ever}' mile of road com- 
pleted before a specified time. The route 
of the Northern is five miles up the Mis- 
souri River Valley, then northwest to 
the valley of the Papillion, thence to tho 
Elkhom River, and up thcElkhoru Valley 
to the mouth of the Niobrara. It is now 
completed, and cars are running to Teka- 
mah, Burt county — about 80 mfles from 
Omaha. At Blair connections are made 
with the Sioux City & Pacific railroad. 

liie routeof lh«ii. ^M.ii.ii.m .Neb. 
Branch, is down the Missouri Uiver Valley, 
where it crosses the Platte and runs to 
Lincoln. This road is under llie manaire- 
ment of the Burlington «fc ^Missouri Uiver 
Railroad Co., and makes close connections 
at Orepolis witli the main line of the B. & 
M. for tlie East and West. 

At Omaha, are located the general cfli- 
ces of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, in a fine, lar^ building ju>t com- 
pleted and fltteci up in the most complete 
and convenient manner. Tliis company 
employs about 9,000 men; this includes 
the men employed in the Laramie rolling 
mill and in the coal mines. Tliere are 
about 5,000 employed on the road proper; 
there are 2,050 employed in the shops 
at Omaha, and about 800 more in the vari- 
oi:s offices, at stations, on the track, and at 
the depots at Omaha, making near 
3,000 in all on the Omaha pay rolls. 

About one mile above the bridge, on the 
low lands fronting the river, the railroad 
company have located their principal 
shops and store-houses. Thejr are built of 
brick, in the most substantial form, and 
with the out buildings, lumber yard, tracks, 
etc., cover about 30 acres of ground. 

The machine shop is furnished with all 
the new and most improved machinery, 
which is necessary for the successful work- 
ing at all the branches of car and locomo- 
tive repairs or car construction. The 
round-house contains 20 stalls; the 
foundry, blacksmith shop, car and paint 
shops, are constructed and furnished in 
the best manner. The compa* fac 



turo ail of their own cars. The passen- 
ger cars, in point of neatness, finish, 
strength of build and size, are unsurpassetl 
by anv and rivaled by few nianutactured 
elsewhere. It is the expn>ssed determina- 
tion of the Union Tacitlo Company to pro- 
vide as go(Hl cars ami coaches for the trav- 
eling pui)lic in .stv le and finish as those of 
. any Eastern road.' They reason, that as the 
] great tran.s-continenlal railroiul is thelcm^r- 
lest and grandi-.^t on the continent, its roll- 
ing-sl(K'k sliould beetiually grand and mag- 
nificent. From llie appearance of the cars 
already niimufactured, they will achieve 
their desires. On the same principle, we 
proposed to make our Book superior to 
anv other. Haven t ve done no? 

»^lFor timo^ distanct's, altitudes, 
etc., soo Table in back of book.l 

Our train runs alon;? tbrouj?h the 
southern .suhurbs of the city, on an 
ascending' Knuh*, :J 2-10 mih»s to 

S^ammit Milling;— a lla^^ station, 
whore train.sseblom stop. Elevation, 
■ 1,142 feet, 17<) hij^'hor than the Omaha 
depot. But our route is now down- 
ward for 3-10 miles to 

Cj^ilmore — The country around this 
station is rich prairie land, well cultivateil. 
A small cluster of buildings stands near 
the road ; the station is of little importance, 
merely for local accommodation. 

Continuing our descent 5 miles, we reach 

Papillion (Pap-e-o)— ilere we are at 
the lowest elevati<m on the whole line, 
excepting Omaha, which is 6 feet lower. 
From this station to Sherman, on the 
Black Hills, 535 miles, it will be a grad- 
nal up-grade, rising in the distance 7,270 
feet 

Papillion is the county seat of Sarpy 
county and has the usual county buildings, 
some of which are fine structures, lie 
Timesy a weekly paper, is published here. 
The station is on the east side of Papillion 
River, a narrow stream of some 50 miles 
in length, which, running southward, 
empties into Elkhorn River, a few miles 
below the station. The bridge over the 
stream is a very substantial wooden struc- 
ture. The country about the station has 
been improved very much within the last 
few years; it has fully doubled its popu- 
lation, which is now about 1,000, and evi- 
dences of tlirift appear on evdy hand. 

Soon after leaving the station, we cross 
the Papillion River, and 6 4-10 miles brings 
us to 




Hillawl— un unimportant 
tourist, is situated in tlie midst of 
a^icTiltural aection— two storaa, a flouring 
mill and hotel ; population about 300. 
!Bi^t miles l^irther. wc come to 

Elkhom —which is on the east bank 
of Elkhorn Hirer, and of considerable i 
portance as a point for freight traffic— it I 
mg the OQtlet of ElkUom River valley. 

Elkhobn River— is a stream of about 

800 miles in 1 ^ngtb. It rises amoa 

hills of the Divide, near where the 

waters of the Niobrara River rise and wend 

their way toward their final destination, 

. the Miaaouri. The course of Elkbora 

L creek, or river, is east of south. It is one 

I of the few streams in this part suitable for 

Fwill purposes, and possesses many excel- 

(-leiit mill sites alongits course. The valley 

■ of this stream averages about eight miles 

rin wldlJi, and is or the best quality of 

^ianning land. It is IhickU- settletl hy Qer- 



1 native fish, as -well a; 
great variety of "fancy brands" from tbe 
East — a car ioad of which were accidently 
emptied into Ihewaler at tlie bridge, while 
en route to be placed in the lakes and . 
streams of California, during the spring 
of 187ii. 

Wild turkeys on the plains, and among 
the low hills, along with deer and antelope, 
al'ord sport and escileraent for the hooter. 
The river swarms nith ducks and geese at 
certain seasons of the year, that come here 
to nest and feed. T!ie natural thrift of 
the Settlers is manifcited in his well-con- 
ducted farms, comforjable houses, 
rounded by growing orchards and well- 
tilled gardens. There is no pleasanter val- 
ley in Nebraska than this, or one where 
the traveler will find a better field for 
serving the rapid growth and great natural 
resourcesof the Northwest; andshouldhe 
choose to pass a week or more in hunting 
and fishing, be will find ample sport and a 
home with almost any of the settlers. 
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Waterloo—two miles from Elk- 
horn, is a small side-track station 
where passenger trains seldom stop. 
It has a flouring mill, store, school 
house, and some neat little cottages 
of well-to-do farmers. 

Valle J— is 4 3-10 miles further^ and 
shows a marked improvement within 
the last few years ; there are a score of 
new buildings in sight ; elevation, 1,- 
147 feet. The curious who wish to note 
the elevation — station by station— are 
referred to the " Time Tables " at back 
of the book, where the figures will be 
found for each station on the whole 
line of road. 

Omaha Sl Bepnblican Valley 
Braneh-leads on southwesterly from 
Valley, and is completed to Stroms- 
burgh, 90 miles' distant. 

Tne road crosses the Platte River on 
a pile bridge 2.200 feet long, enters 
Saunders county,crosses the ri'fer bot- 
tom, and reaches Clear Creek, the 
first station from Valley, seven miles 
distant. 

Passing on over a rolling prairie, 
five miles further, we come to 

Mead — This is a small place, com- 
posed of thrifty farmers. 

Wahoo— seven miles further, is the 
county seat of Saunders county. It is 
situated on a broad plateau, in the 
midst of afarming country, where they 
raise 60 bushels of corn, 50 bushels of 
oats, and 25 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and other crops in proportion. 
There are three fiouring mills in the 
town. The court house, school and 
other buildings are very good. Near 
the town is located one of the finest 
fair grounds and race tracks in the 
State, The Wahoo house is the prin- 
cipal hotel. 

Leaving Wahoo, the face of the coun- 
try becomes more rolling, and after 
crossing Wahoo Creek and making a 
run of eight miles, we reach Weston, 
still young, but a prosperous little 
place, from which it is eleven miles to 

Vai^aeaiso— another small place of 
four stores, a hotel and school house, 
situated on Oak Creek, on which is 
some very fine land, as well as large 
QTOves of oak. 

£Aaxhabd — comes next, thirteen miles 
from Valparaiso, after rolling over nu- 
merous outs and rough country. Ten 
iniles more, and we arrive at 



David City— county seat of Butler 
county. Population about 300. There 
are four churches and several schools. 
The Saunders house is the principal 
hotel. 

From David City it Is ten miles to 
Risings, seven to Shelbt, seven to 
Osceola and five to Stromsburg. The 

liincoln Kraneli— leads off from 
Valparaiso, nine miles to Bathoni> 
and ten miles to Lincoln, the Capital 
of the State. 

Mr. S. H. H. Clark, Gen. Manager 
of the Union Pacific, is President 
of both of the above named roads, 
and it is understood they are owned 
by the Union Pacific parties, under 
whoso management they are con- 
ducted. 

Wc will now return to Valley, and 
proceed westward. 

From Valley the Bluffs on the south 
side of the Platte Biver can be seen in 
the distance, but a few miles away, in 
a southwesterly direction. Soon after 
leaving the station we catch the first 
glimpse of the Platte Biver, on our 
left. Six miles further over the broad 
plain brings us to 

Mercer—an unimportant station, 
from which it is five miles to 
Fremont— the county seat of Dodge 
county, situated about three miles 
north of the Platte Biver, and contains 
a population of about 3,500. The regu- 
lar passenger trains on the ** Over- 
land" route stop here 20 minutes for 
dinner, both from the east and west. 

The public buildings include a jail, 
and court-house, seven churches, and 
some fine school houses. Also a fine 
opera house. Ten years ago we said : 
**It was a thriving place in the midst of 
a beautiful country." Now it is a city 
of no mean pretentions. Within the 
past ten years there has been built 
nearly 1,000 dwelling houses, with 
stores of all kinds in proportion. 

Fremont supports several newspa- 
pers and hotels, and is the shipping- 
point for a large amount of grain, hay 
and live-stock raised in the country 
to the northward. 

Tne Sioux City & Pacific Bailroad 
connects here with the Union Pacific 
and runs through to Missouri Valley 
Junction, Iowa, where it connects 
with the Chicago & Northwestern. 
Bailway. 
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|lt IB claimed this rouU ia 3J mile 
ler to Chicago than vift Omaha, but w 
ol knoir or aiiy through iravel ever 

Sltjr thU liui.', HUtl Judge tiie local 
U) be iU sole siij>p<)rt 
EThe FramoQt & Elkhorn yatler mi)- 
pi4 to the Qorthwnrd la cnmDlcled to 
K>rf<i1k. 80 miles, and traiDB are riin- 
bi^ regularly. This road mas llirough a 
pry rich and well cultivatod country, 
-0 wheat yielils an high as 30 bushels 
_e nerc, 

^Fremont U conuected with the soath 
^e uf the Plaite by a wagon bridge that 

H over »W,000. 
■Tea Pt^TTE RtvEB— TVe arenow goins 
■p thfl Pltttto, and for many miles we alian 
» closely along the nonli bank ; at other 
"\ the course or the river can only be 
__d by the timber growing on its banks. 
Md |>lalDa are the principal fealurcs, 
.jie& in places with low abrupt hilla. 
ihlch here, in this level country, rise to 
_» dignity of "blufls." 

II would never do to omit a description 
^ this famous stream, up 
) tMoksofwhich so many 
toiled in the 
iw" times f om 
I time when the 
biseded the prai — ^^^^ 
t" How many ■^*-' 
Am ox.whip ha e ^^^ 

■ Bides or he pa- 
Rbey toiled along 

■ ponderous wag 
-fighters, or tbo 

(clei of the em 

W often the shar] 
^topper" e 
"'-■^ or graceful 



time aud skill to decipher t!ie old and 
time^lained hieroglyphics with which it 
is decorated, will learn that it marks the 
lest reatinz-place of some emigraat or 
freighter, who, overcome by sickness, laid 
down here and gave up the tkinting spirit 
lothe care of Him who gave it; or, per- 
chance, will Ie«ra Uiut the tenant of this 
rentless house fell while defending his 
wife and children from the savage Indiana, 
who attacked the train in the gray dawn or 
darker night. There is a sod, brief his- 
toryconneclcd witlicach told to the passer- 
by, mayhap in ruile lines, possibly oy the 
broken' arrow or bow, rudely drawn on the 
mouldering head-board. However rude or 
rough the early emigrants may have been, 
it con never be charged to them thnt they 
ever neglected a comrade. The sick were 
tenderly nursed, the dead decently bnrled, 
and their graves marked by men who had 
shored with them the perils of the trip. 
Those were d^igt, and these plains the 
pla ea tbat tried men's mettle; and here the 
Western Crontiersman shone superiorto all 



k their meal 
1 How many — 
El JsT - breaking 
~i the lips of 

) will not 
__ J itj tnt pious d n s 
li-ll tu that there is a Sta st 
rinxx who liaa kept a reco d 
"f nil such eipletivEs to 
Uml -lur.hority we refer our 
.-einli-r^ Who are fond of fig- 
i-'i-. Oiicc in a while, loo, 
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others who ventured to cross the ^^vast 
desert," which stretched its unknown 
breadth between him and the land of his 
desires. Brave^ cool and wary as the sa/o- 
€kg6y with his unerring rifle on his arm, he 
was more than a match for any red devil he 
might encounter, Pa/tient under adversity^ 
fertile in resources^ he was an invaluable 
aid at all times; a ti^ue friend^ and hitter 
foe. Thistjrpe of people is fast passing 
away. 

The change wrought within the last 
few years has robbed the plains of its 
most attractive feature, to those who are 
far awav from the scene— the emigrant 
train. Once, the south bank of the Flatte 
was one broad thoroughfare, whereon the 
lon^ trains of the emigrants, with their 
white-covered wagons, could be seen 
stretching away for many miles in an almost 
unbroken chain. Now, on the north side of 
the same river, in almost full view of the 
"old emigrant load,*' the cars are bearing 
the freight and passengers rapidly west- 
ward, while the oxen that used to toil so 
wearily along this route, have been trans- 
formed into **western veal" to tickle the 
palates of those passengers, or else, like 
Tiny Tim, they have been compelled to 
**move on" to some new fields of labor. 

To j^ve some idea of the great amount 
of freighting done on these plains we pre- 
sent a few figures, which were taken from 
the books of freighting firms in Atchison, 
Kansas. In 1865, this place was the prin- 
cipal point on Uie Missouri River, from 
which freight was forwarded to the Great 
West, incluuing Colorado, Utah, Montana, 
&c. There were loaded at this place, 
4,480 wagons, drawn by 7,310 mules, and 
29,720 oxen. To control and drive these 
trains, an army of 5,610 men was em- 
ployed. The freight taken by these trains 
amounted to 27,000 tons. Add to these 
authenticated accounts, the estimated busi- 
ness of the other shipping points, and the 
amount is somewhat astounding. Compe- 
tent authority estimated the amount of 
freights shipped during that season from 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, St. Joe, Omaha 
and Plattsmouth, as beine fully equal, if not 
more than was shipped from Atchison, 
with a corresponding number of men, 
wagons, mules and oxen. Assuming these 
estimates to be correct, we have this result: 
During 1865, there were employed in this 
business, 8,960 wagons, 14,620 mules, 59,- 
440 cattle, and 11,220 men, who moved to 
its destmation, 54,000 tons of freight To 



accomplish this, the enormous sum of $7,- 
289,300 was invested in teams and wagons, 
alone. 

But to return to the river, and leave facts 
and figures for something more interesting. 
*'But," says the reader, "Ain't the Platte 
River a fact?" Not much, for at times, 
after you pass above Julesburg, there is 
more fancy than fact in the streams. In 
1863, teamsters were obliged to excavate 
pits in the sand of the river-bed before they 
could find water enough to water their 
stock. Again, although the main stream 
looks like a mighty river, broad and ma- 
jestic, it is as deceiving as the "make up" 
of a fashionable woman of to-day. Many 
places it looks broad and deep ; try it, and 
you will find that your feet touch the 
treacherous sand ere your instep is under 
water ; another place, the water appears to 
be rippling along over a smooth bottom, 
close to the surface ; try that, and in you 
go, over your head in water, thick with 
yellowish sand. You don't like the Platte 
when you examine it in this maimer. The 
channel is continually shifting, caused by 
the vast Quantities of sand which are con- 
tinually noating down its muddy tide. The 
sand is very treacherous, too, and woe to 
the unlucky wight who attempts to cross 
this stream before he has become acqjiaint- 
ed with the fords. Indeed, he ought to be 
introduced to the river and all its branches 
before he undertakes the perilous task. In 
crossing the river in early times, should 
the wagons come to a stop, down they sank 
in the yielding quicksand, until they were 
so firmly imbedded that it required more 
than double the original force to pull them 
out; and often they must be unloaded, to 
prevent the united teams from pulling 
them to pieces, while trying to lift the load 
and wagon from the sandy bed. The 
stream is generally very shallow during 
the fall and winter ; in many places no 
more than six or eight inches in depth, 
over the whole width of the stream. Nu- 
merous small islands, and some quite 
large, are seen while passing along, ^hich 
wiU be noticed in their proper place. 

The Platte River has not done much for 
navigation, neither will it, yet it drains the 
waters of a vast scope of country, thereby 
rendering the immense valleys fertile; 
many thousand acres of which, during the 
past few years, have been taken up and 
successfully cultivated. 

The average width of the river, from 
where it empties into the Missouri to the 
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junction of the North and South Forks, is 
not far from three-fourths of a mile; its 
average depth is six inches. In the mimths 
of September and October the river is at 
its lowest staee. 

The lands lying along this river un* a 
portion of the land granted to the Union 
Pacific railroad, and the comiKinv are 
offering liberal terms and great iudiici'nunl> 
to settlers. Much of the land is as tiiu- 
agricultural and grazinii^ laud !is can he 
found in any section ol the Xorili\vf>t. 
Should it be deemed necessary to irri^Mti- 
these plains, as some are inclined to think 
is the case, tliere is jilenty of fall in ciilur 
fork, or in the main river, Ibr tin* iniriinM-, 
and during the months when ini^raiinn i> 
required, there is plenty of water l\)r lluil 
purpose, coming fn mi the melting snow on 
tiie mountains. Ditclies could he led from 
either stream and over the plains at little 
expense. Many, however, claim that in 
ordinary seasons, irrigation is unnecessary. 

From Omalia to the Platte Itiver. x\u- 
course of the road is southerly, until it 
nears the river, when it turns to the we>t, 
forming, as it were, an immense elbow. 
Thence along the valley, lollowing tlie 
river, it runs to Kearny, with a slight 
southerly depression of its westerly couim' ; 
but from thence to the North l*lattc it re- 
covers the lost ground, and at this point is 
nearly due west from Fremont, the liist 
point w^here the road reaches tlie river 
That is as far as we will trace the course 
of the road at present. 

The first view of the Platte Valley is im- 

gressive, and should the traveler ehance to 
ehold it for tlie first time in the spring or 
early summer, it is then very beautiful ; 
should he behold it for the first time, when 
the heat of the summer's sun has parched 
the plains, it may not seem inviting; its 
beauty may be gone, but its majestic grand- 
eur still remains. The eye almost tires in 
searching for the boundary of this vast ex- 
panse, and longs to behold some rude moun- 
tain peak in the distance, as proof tliat 
the horizon is not the girdle that en- 
circles this valley. 

When one gazes on mountain peaks and 
dismal gorges, on foaming cataracts and 
mountam torrents, the mind is filled with 
awe and wonder, perhaps fear of Him who 
hath created these grand and sublime won- 
ders. On the other hand, these lovely 
plains and smiling vallevs— clothed in 
verdure and decked with flowers — fill the 
mind with love and veneration for their 



j Creator, leavim; on the heart ilie inipn-s. 
sitm of ujoy and beauty which shall l!L%t 
f«»n'ver. 

Keturnir.ir m Fremont— and the railroad 
—•We pPK'i'til M'Mii liiili s lii 

Anic^M -t'oinn-ilv r;i!.id Ki t(-!iu:n — 
only a >\*\v irark. Ni.ir (iii'.''!ai..»n. .ui-l ni 
oilur plaei-j* along tin- ruail, liir lra\iIiT 
u ill i:-'! ■ ;• I ". - !• ..« I '. "A : a .i !.:;!■ w .'.] .w 
Iieilire. uliiih ap]it;ii« t>i IliriM- woudiTli;!- 
Iv. Ki::iit niilt-N riirihci \\t- rr.u h 

3iorlli IIc^ikI - \\ Itit li i^ >itu.'itiil in .ir 
t]i«- rivi-r iiank. ai;d >uin*iin(lc i hy i liiu* 
airririiltural ri'iii.try. wIi'Ti* luxuii.uii 
eriip.- nri'nrn ::i-. r r\i«liiiri- nj" ihi- I'l inliiy 
«>t' itii* Miil. Tlii- [ilatc h:i> niatt-ii.iil\ ini- 
prn\iil wiihin the la-t Irw yi :ii* an-l n^-.v 

j ha-. '-iiMH- line .-luri". twn h«)'«N. .i iirain 
I'lfvatMi-, aijil :iliiiut 7.'> ilw* !lini:> :in<I 

] plai«> «•!' lfU>iiii''>. anil a iMipiil itinii ni" 

j Iwrn >e! out in many |»IaM'>— L'ojui imcrs 
; liuill, tinil all*»L'<-!]i<T the town h:i.'» a p!i>- 
gre»ivi* api"Mranee. 

Leaving' the station, tor a few mihs the 
railroad track is laid nearer the rixer's 
hank ilitn ai any jMiint betw«'en Freniont 
and Norili Plaii'*. .*?even miles from hire 
We arri\e at 

lt4iK;«'i*M -;i new station, and appar- 
i-ntly one oiiiromi&e — 7 -l-lo miles further 
is 

Solinylep— the county seat of Colfax 
county, cijiiiainiii;,' l.nim iniiahitants, 
aiul rapidly improving. It has five 
ehurehes, two very L'«K>d hotels, with court- 
house, jail, schonl-liuuses, many stores, a 
grain elevator, and several small manu- 
factories. The hritlire over the Platto 
River, two miles .-ouih, centres at this 
town a large amount of business from the 
south side of the river. 

From »Schu3'ler it is 7 8-10 miles to 

Benton— formerly called Cooper; 
later, Eiehland— a small .side-track 
station, from which it is ci^ht miles to 

Colauibuf^— the county seat ot Platte 
county, a >ul)stantial growini; city, which 
contains about 2,500 inhabitants,* has two 
banks, six churches, several schools, good 
hotels, and two weekly newspapers, — the 
Platte Journal and the Era. The Ham- 
mond is the principal hotel. 

Columbus— from its location in the 
midst of the finest agricultural lands in 
the Platte Valley, with the rich valley of 
the Loup on the north — has advantages 
that will, at no distant day, make it a city 
of many thousand inhabitants. 
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George Francis Train called Colainbus 
the geographical center of the United 
Stfttea, and advocated the remuval of tbe 
National Capitol to this place. We have 
very little doubt, aiioutd Oeorge 
elected President, he wHl carry 
idea, when we shall behold the Capital of 
the Union located on these broad plain^-^but 
we shall notbuycomer lots on the strength 
of the removal. 

In July and AuffuBt, 1867, Columbns 
a bus; place, ana the end of the track. 
Over 10,000;000 lbs. of Government corn 
and other freight was re-shipped from 
here to Tort Laramie, and the military 
camps in the Powder River country. 
Tlie Burlington aod Missouri Biver 
Callrood reaches this place from the 
southward, and the Omaha, Niobmra 
& Black Hills Eailroad leads off to the 
Dorthward. See Annex No, 66. 

Soon after leaving Columbus we crc 
Loup Fork oa a fine bridge, conatmcted 
the most eubstantial manner. This strca 
rises 75 miles northeast of North Plaite 
City, and runs through a fine farming 
country tmtil it unites witji the Platte. 
Plenty of flail of various Ifinds are found 
in tlie stream, and its almost innumerable 
tributaries. These little streams water a 
section of country unsurpasaed in fertility 
and agricullural resources. Game in 
abuodance is found in the valley of the 
Loupe, consisting of deer, antelope, turkeys 
and prairie chickens, while tbe streams 
abound in ducks and geese. 

From Columbus it is 7 6-10 miles lo 

Diuicnii— formerly called Jackaon 
—surrounded by well cultivated fields. 

Passing along, and juat before reaching 
the next Htatiou, we cross a small stream 
called Silver Creek. From Duncan It 
is 10 1-10 miles to the station of . 

Silver Creek— This section of coun- 
try baa improved very rapidly during the 
lust few years, ati^d we notice many sub- 
stantial evidenrtjB of thrift in every direc- 
tion — many new bnildingH. 

To the northeast of Ih'a station is the 
old Pawnee Indian Iteservalion, but not 
visible from the cars It covei'ed a tract 
of country 15x30 miles in area, roost of 
which is the beat of land. About 2,000 
screaareundercuitivation. The tribe.num- 
bering about 2,{X)0, were removed lo the In- 
dian Territory in 1878 by the Government 
Mid the lands sold at auction. 
AgaiD we speed westward, six miles to 



Hatcub— from which it is S 3-10 
miles to 

dark's— a small station named in 
honorof the Gen. Manager of the road. 

Thesurrounding country is remark- 
ably riehin the chief wealtn of anation 
—agriculture, and hasmade-rapid pro- 
gress. 0(1 ite years.several new stores, 
achurch, school bouseaiidmanvdwel- 
linss 'have been erected, indicating 
permanent prosperity. From Clark's 
It 13 5 6-10 miles to 

Thommel— and 5 6-lOmiles more-to 
CentritlCKy-formerly Lone Tree, 
the county seat of Merrick county. It 
contains apojiulation of about 900, and 
' 3 surrounded by thrifty farmers. The 

old emigrant road" from Omaha to 
Colorado crosses the river opjiosite 
this poiat, at the old "S Linn's Ferry." 

The more recent settlers of Lone Tree, 
call tlie place "Centra! City," in anticipa- 
tion of the early completion of the Ne- 
faraska Central railroad to lliia place. 
Cottonwood trees have been planted l^ 
many of the settlers about their homes, 
which present acheeiful and homelike ap- 
pearance. 

Passengers should notice the railroad 
track — for 40 miles it is constructed as 
ttraight at it it poitibte to build a road. 
When the sun is low in the horizon, at 
certain seasons, the viewis very beau- 
tiful. Bglling along 3 1-10 miles, and 
we arrive at 

Paddock- seven miles more, to 

CliapniaD'B— a small place, compris- 
ing a few buildings, near the station, but 
lie country around atiout is a broad prai- 
'ie, and nearly all improved and settled by 
thrifty farmers. 

From Chapman, we continue weslB 6-10 



Grand Island— the county seat of 
Hall county, which contains a population 
of about 1,500. It is provided with the 
usual county buildings, several banks, 
churches of various denominations, good 
schools, several hotels, many eteres. some 
very pretty private residences, and two 
weekly newspapers, grain elevators 
and one of the largest steam flouring 
mills In the State. 

GranB Island is a regular eating station, 
where trains going west stoji 80 minutes 
for supper, and those for the East have the 
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sbvil's slide, wbbxr canyon, dtab. 



^ of time for Itreakfaiil. Tlie 

iM is on the right or north side 

•Jt, in a large, new buililing, aad 

.._ 1 served are very good, ll is 

d UiBt ihia Iowa will become & i^reat 

.3d center — In proof of which we 

« the completion of the St. Joseph 

jnverOity Railroad to this place— 

J the Boulh— in 1879, and the eom- 

lUon of the Grand Island & St. Paul 

Bich of the Union Pacific to 8t. Paul 

J miles northward— up the Loupe 

pkBiyer. TheUnionPaclflcBy.Oo. 

U located here machine and 

mt, ronnd-house, etc.. being the 

rt power division west of Omaha. 

I station wa? named, after Grand la- 

|9 !n the Platte River, two miles distant, 
" "■ e largest in the river, being about 

« Chci 



repair 
end of 



bO miles in length br fonr InwIdOi. 

Island is well wooded — cottonwood {nincU 
pally, and, some years alter completion of 
file railroad was a government reservation. 
When the road was first built to Grand 
Island, buffalo were quite numerous, their 
range extending over 200 miles to the 
westward. In the spring, these animals 
were wont to crosa the Platte, from Uie Ar- 
kansas and Republican valleys, where they 
had wintered, to the northern country, re- 
turning again, sleek and fat, late in the 
fall; but since the country has become 
settled, few, if any, have been seen, In 



plains on the south side of Uie Plalle, near 
Fort Kearny, the herds being so large 
that often emigrant teams had to slop 
while they were crossing the road. At 

It ii iild tbBt Id Sin trnnciKo the people e*ii 
drink, aad cirrT more wltbont it^Keriug, lliu In 



Fort Kearny, in 1859 and 1860, an order 
was issued forbidding the soldiers la slioot 
"^e buffalo on Ihe parade cround. 
Proceeding westward T 7-10 mlSes, we 

Aldn— « unatl statton just eiwt of 
Wood River. 

AAercroasing ihe river, the road follows 
Along uesf the west bank for manj miles, 
Ibrough a tbicklv Betlled coantry. the 
.Arms in summer being covered with lui- 
-Briaat crops of whent, oats and corn. Wood 
^ver tiscB In the btufis, and runs souUi- 
nsl until its waters unile with those of the 
Platte. Along the whole length of the 
stream and its many tributaries, the land 
lor agricultural purposes is surpassed hy 
none in the Northwest, and we might say 
in the world. The banks of the river - ' 
tributaries are well woo led, Ihe atri 
abound in flah and wild-fowl, and the 
eountrj adjacent is well supplied wiih 
game, de«r, anictopc, turkeys, cliickens, 
rabbits, etc., forming a fine field for the 
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Id possession of thia, their favorite hunt- 
ing-ground. Many times the settlers 

driven from their homes by the In- 

■u£*eriDg fearfully in loss of life and 
rtjj but a» often returned again, 
snd again, until they succeeded in secur- 
ing a nrm foothold. To-day the evidences 
^f the struggle can be seen in the low, 
strong cabins, covered on top with turf, 
and the walls loop-holed, and enclosed 
with the same maleriol, which guards the 
roofs from the fire-brands, bullets and ar- 
jows of the warriors. 

From Alda, it is B 1-lQ miles to 
"Wood Birer — BBmallatation. Here 
LQ trc seen one of the old-fashioned apect- 
ens of plains station-men, in the person 
Of Charley Davis. He keeps an eatlng- 
bouae and saloon, where freight and emi- 
grant trains often stop for meals. Char. 
Jey'a specialty is the "Jerusalem Pickle." 
' good "square meal" is served for 50 
,__its. 
Passing on 7 5-10 miles, we reach 
ISlieltoo — a side-track, where a flour- 
ing mill, store, and a I'tw dwelling houses 
lOnstitute the place. To the westward 5 
flO miles, is 

Oibbon— It is situated in the midst of 
b fine farming country, was once the coun- 



ploce. with a population of about 100, 

Proceedlne, it is 8 4-10 miles to 

Bnda — formerly Kearny — later, 
Shelby— a station of little account. 

Westward again (our milefl, and w« 
reach a place of some importance, 

Kenrny Jnoction— the county 
seat of Buffalo county— named for 
the old fort ot that name on the eoiith 
Bide of the river, nearly opposite. 

Id I8TS, the first few bulldlnn wflM 
erected here, since which time the plaM 
has improved wonderfully. It now coo* 
tains a population of over 1,200, with two 
wee l<ly papers. 

The citiiens, as a class, are enterprij- 
Ing, Uw-abiding rej>resentativ« from 
nearly every State in America, wiUi • 
few from forelzn countries. 

Here the B. A, H. B. R. in Neb. cornea 
in from the south — crossing the Platt« 
Hiver— two mU« distant— and forms 
a junction with the Union Pacific. Thia 
road runs through a rich, welL-settled 
agricultural oountiy. 

The local bustneeiooiQlnglnontheB. 
ft M. and th« Union Pacific makes this 
place one of unusual activlljy- and business 
promise. The town contains the usual 
county buildings, which are built of brick, 
has two banks, six fine churches, two 
schools, many stores of all kinds, several 
liotels — the Atkins and the Grand Central 
are the principal— and some fine private 
residences. 

The country around the town is not as 
good agricultural land as we have seen 
furtiier to the eastward, yet some good 
crops of grain are raised, and large quauti- 
ties are hauled here, to he shippea to the 
Ea&i, West and South. 

Prom this point icett, Iho couulry is oo- 
ipied principally by the stock men. 

Stages leave here daily, except Sunday, 
for the Republican Valley, and all interme- 
diate points, carrying Uie U. S. mail to 
Franklin, Bloomington, Republican City, 
Orleans and Melrose, 'where iSonnectioua 
are made with stages for ey^ town in the 
Upper Republican Valley and Northern 
Kansas. 
Let us take a look at the grounds on 
hich stood old 

FoBT Kbakht— This post was first 
established at Fort Chllds, Indian Terri- 
tory, in 18i8, by volimteera of the Mexican 
war — changed to Port Kearny in March, 
ie49._ In ltS58 the p^t was re-built by the 



of Buffalo coimty, and h a thriving I late Brevct-Colonef Charles May, 3d 'Bn- 
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goons. It ia situated five miles 
south of Kearny station, and nine 
miles via Burlington & Missouri 
railroad from Kearny junction, on 
the south bank of the Platte, which 
ia at this point three miles wide, 
and full of small islands. The fort 
ia in latitude 40 deg. 33 min., longi- 
tude 99 deg. C min. 

In the fail of 1872, all the Gov- 
ernment buildings, worth moving 
were removed to North Platte and 
Sidney, on the Union Paeiflo Bail- 
way, 291 and 112 mlk's, respect- 
ively, west from Omaha, and the 
post abandoned. The remains of 
the dead bodies of soldiers, buried 
at Kearny, were taken up and re- 
intered in the National Cemetery, at 
JFort MoPherson. 

Two miles above the Fort, on the 
south bank, is Kearny City, in the 
early days more commonly called 
"Dobey Town." This was once a 
great point with the old Overland 
Stage Company, and at that time 
contained about five hundred in- 
habitants, the greater portion of 
which left upon the abandonment 
of the line and the south-side route 
of travel. But we are told that 
eettlers are coming in fast, and it 
will soon regaiu its "old time" figu- 
res. 

Returning to Kearny Junction, 5 
■S-lQ miles brings us to 

St«ven8on— a side-track,— unim- 
portant. Again, four miles west is 

Odessa— another small station, — 
from which it is 6 3-10 miles to 

Elm Creek Station— a small 
place of several stores and a few 
dwellings. 

Soon after leaving the station, we 
cross Elm Creek, a small, deeji, and 
quite lengthy stream. It was well 
wooded before the advent of the rail- 
road, the timber consisting almost 
entirely of red elm, rarely found else- 
where in this part of the country. 

From Elm Creek station it is nine 
miles to 

Overton— This is another small 
station ot a few buildings. It is situ- 
ated on a branch of Elm Creek. 

The Flatt« Vaiiey alon^ here, and 
for the fifty miles over which we have 
just passed. Is very broad ; nearly all 
thebestland has been taken up, or pur- 
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chascdf but only a small portion is under 
cultivation. 

Passing on, 4 miles brings us to 

Josselyn — a side-track station, named 
after the paymaster of the road, a much 
more important person to the employes 
than the station, as trains do not always 
stop here, but roll on five miles further to 

Irlain Creek — the county seat of 
Dawson county. It contains a population 
of about 800, has a fine, brick court-house, 
two churches, a school-house, several ho- 
tels, four stores, a bridge across the Platte, 
t » the south, and a weekly newspaper — the 
Pioneer. The town was named after an 
old stage station and military camp, situ- 
aied on the south side of the river, on Plum 
Cre«'k, a small stream which heads in very 
rugged bluffs southwest of the old station, 
and empties its waters into the Platte— 
opposite Plum Creek station on the rail- 
road. 

This old station was the nearest point on 
the " old emigrant road " to th'^ liepubli- 
can River, the heart of the grea Indian 
rendezvous, and their supposed secure 
stronghold, being but about 18 miles away. 
Around the old Plum Creek station many 
of the most fearful massacres which oc- 
curred during the earliest emigration were 
perpetrated by the Sioux, Cheyenne, and 
Arapahoe Indians. The bluffs here come 
very close to th:; river, affording; the savages 
an excellent opportunity for surprising a 
train, and, being ver^ abrupt and cut up 
with gulches and canons, affording them 
hiding-places, from which they swooped 
down upon the luckless emigrant, often 
massacring the larger portion of the 
party. 

Returning to the railroad, 7 8-10 miles 
brings us to 

Coyote — an unimportant station. 

Here the bottoms are very wide, having 
increased in width for many miles. 

In early days, all along the river, for a 
distance of 50 miles, the islands and low- 
lands were covered with cottonwood tim- 
ber, but since the completion of the rail- 
road, the greater portion have been cut down 
and removed by the settlers. Where, in 
ISftO, were huge cottonwoods, now are 
wheat-fields, or young cottonwooda and 
willows. We are now in a section of 
country where la»-ge quantities of hay are 
put up annually for shipment, 

Passing on 6 miles, we reach 

CoEad — ^About one-fourth mile be- 
' *^ reaching this station, on the right, we 



cross the 100th meridian, marked by a sign, 
which reads, in large letters ** 100th Me- 
ridian." 

This place was named by a gentleman 
from the East, who pjurchased 40,000 acres 
of land from the railroad company here, 
and laid out a town. It has not been a 
" huge success " as a speculation, so far, 
but by a thorough system of irrigation 
could be made very productive. There are 
a few good buildings at and near the sta- 
tion, and some herds of cattle and sheep 
range near by; in fact, this section of coun- 
tr^r is more adapted to stock-raising tiian 
it is for agricultural purposes. 

The high bluffs to the south and west — 
our road here runs nearly north — looming 
up in the distance, are on the south side 
of the Platte River, 25 miles distant 

From Cozad, it is five miles to 
. Willow Island— population 100^ 
named from an island in the Platte River, 
near by, the second in size in that river. 
For some distance before reaching this 
station, large herds of cattle and sheep can 
be seen, pariicularly on the opposite side 
of the river, where can also be seen some 
of the old adobe ranches of the days when 
the "overland stage" was the fastest 
method of crossing £ese plains. 

We are now beyond the agricultural sec- 
tion, and arc entering the great grazing re- 
gion of the West 

For some years after the completion of 
the road the traveler could see, near this 
place, and in fact for many miles beyond 
Korth Platte, some of the old log houses of 
the early settlers, with their sides pierced 
with loop-holes and walled up with turf, 
the roofs being covered with the same ma- 
terial, which reminds one of the savage 
against whom these precautions were 
taken. In fact^ from here up the river, the 
traveler will doubtless observe many of 
the rude forts along the roadside as well as 
at the stations. The deserted ranches to be 
met with along the " old emigrant road," 
on the south side of the river, are fortified 
in the same manner. The fort was gener- 
ally built of logs, covered on top and 
walled on the side in the manner described. 
They are j^ierced with loop-holes on ^1 
sides, and afforded a safe protection against 
the Indians. They generally stood about 
fifty yards from the dwelling, from which 
an underground passage led to the fort 
When attacked, the settlers would retreat 
to their fortification where they would 
fight it out; and until the Indians got **ed. 
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ncaled," many a "red brotlier" would get 
B, shot — to liiin tmitwarcs — which wuuld 
send him to his " Happy Hunling-grouml." 

As we pass aloii); to tha next slutiun. 10 
S-IO milesj the passenger will note thnt our 
direction is nearly north, with the t>r>tlom 
lands getting narrower as we proceed. 

Warren — Thia is simply a Bide-track, 
where tralna seldom atop. The graes hurc 
is short and tUicIc on the upland, and 
coarse and tall on the hotloms. 

Sand-hills close in on the right, and the 
river on our left, aa we proceetf eight miles 
further (o 



River, which is of considerable size. In 
early times many wandering bands of In- 
dians were wonl to cross the river ai ihis 
point, and for muDths 
the Island or on ihe riv 

Hendrey— is a eide-trai 
Bileg furtLer. and 4 2-10 mil. 









llaxwell— formerly MoPh«ir§oa 

Station. Itie live miles iromthoPl&tte 
lUver and seven miles from old "Cot* 



the old loid. 

Tho country round ubout la fertile, 
with some timber on tho river bot- 
toms. A lari^e amount of fine mead- 
ow land adjoins the station, from 
which are cut thousauds of tons ot 
bay. 

Fort McPheeso(i— is situated on 
the south aide of the Platte niver. 
near Cotloowood Springs. Tho l>o«t 
was eatabjished February 20, 1868, 
by Major S. W. O'Brien, of the 7th 
Iowa Cavalry. It was originally 
known as "Cantonment McKeon," 
and also aa "Cottonwood Springs." 
Atllipclofeor llie war. when the regular 
army i-'railiially Look llic place of the vol. 
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unteen Mrho had been stationed on the 
frontier during the rebellion, the names of 
many of the forts were changed, and thev 
were re-named in memory of those gal- 
lant officers who gave their lives in de- 
fense of their country. Fort McPherson 
was named after Major-General James B. 
McPherson, who was killed in the battle 
before Atlanta, Georgia, July, 22d, 1864. 
Supplies are received via McPherson Sta- 
tion. Located in latitude 41 deg., longi- 
tude 100 deg. 30 min. 

The next station is 7 7-10 miles further, 
named 

Oannett— a side-track — nearly five 
miles from where the trains cross the long 
trestle bridge over the 

North I^attk River — ^This river rises 
in the mountains of Colorado, in the North 
Park. Its course is to the northeast from 
its source for several hundred miles, when 
it bends around to the southeast. We shall 
cross it again at Fort Steele, 402 miles fur- 
ther west. The general characteristics of 
the stream are similar to tho^e of the 
South Platte. 

For 100 miles up this river the " bottom 
lands " are from 2 to 15 miles wide, very 
rich, and susceptible of cultivation, though 
perhaps requiring irrigation. Game m 
abundance is found in this valley, and 
bands of wild horses at one time were 
numerous. 

Fort Laramie is about 150 miles from 
the junction — near where the Laramie 
River unites with this stream. 

On the west bank of the river, 80 miles 
north* is Ash Hollow, rendered famous by 
G^eneiai Harney, who gained a decisive 
victory over the Sioux Indians here, many 
years ago. 

About one mile beyond the bridge and 
5 8-10 miles from Gannett is situated 
North Platte City—the county 
seat of Lincoln county. Elevation, 
2,789 feet; distance from Omaha, 291 
miles. Here is the end of the Eastern 
and the commencement of the Moun- 
tain Division. For altitude of each 
Btatipn see " Time Table " No. 2 at the 
end of the Book. This is a regular 
eating station for the trains on the 
Denver Short Line." Breakfast go- 
ii^west ; supper coming east. 

The road was finished to this place, No- 
vember, 1866. Here the company have a 
*Oiind-house of 20 stalls, a blacksmith and 
'©pair shop, all of stone. In these shops 



are employed— regularly— 76 men, beaides 
those enffaffed in the offices and yard. The 
Railroad House is the principal notel. 

North Platte has improved very rapidly 
during the last three years, and contains 
about 2,000 population. Churches, hotels, 
county buildings, and scores of dwellings 
have been built, or are in course of erection. 
A new bridge has been completed across 
the South Platte River. Two weekly 
papers are t^ublished here, and several 
others projected. Settlers' houses, 
and tens of thousands of cattle, sheep and 
horses are to be seen in every direction. 
The advantages of this place, as a stock 
range and shipping point, exceed all 
others on the line of road. 

Messrs. Keith, Barton, and Dillon, citi- 
zens of North Platte City, have a herd of 
15,000 head of cattle— on the North Platte 
above the City — and there are many other 
parties living at or near this city, who own 
herds of f^om 500 to 6,000 head. In this 
country a man that only owns 500 head, is 
counted a "poor shoat " — one to be pitied. 

Norih Platte, in its palmiest days, 
boasted a population of over 8,000, which 
was reduced in a few months ailer the road 
extended, to as many hundreds. Until the 
road was finished to Julesbure, which was 
accomplished in June, 1867, all freight for 
the West was shipped from this point; then 
tlie town was in the height of its pros- 
perity ; then the gamblers, the roughs and 
scallawags, who afterward rendered the 
road accursed by their presence, lived in 
clover — for there were hsud-working, fool- 
ish men enough in the town to afford 
them an easy living. "When the town* be- 
gan to decline, these leaches followed up 
the road, cursing with their upas blight 
every camp and town, until an enraged and 
long-suffering community arose in their 
own defense, binding themselves together, 
a la vigilanteSj and, for want of a legal 
tribunal, took the law into their own 
hands, and hung them to the first projec- 
tion high and strong enough to sustain 
their worthless carcasses. But many 
" moved on," and we shall hear of them 
again many times before we are through. 

From North Platte our route is due 
west. It is 8 4-10 miles to 

IN^ichoUi — an unimportant side- 
track. NorthPlatte city is in plain sight 
—as is also the North and South Platte 
Rivers— and the Valleys of the same. 

From Nichols it is 8 5-10 miles to 
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OVallon's Station—situated in 
the sand hills, where the bluffs on the 
right come close to the river. On the 
south side of the river are the famous 
OTallon's Bluffs, a series of sandhills 
interspersed with ravines and gulches 
which come close to the river^ bank, 
forming abrupt bluffs, which turned 
the emigrants back from the river, 
forcing them to cross these sand hills, 
a distance of eight miles, thro' loose 
yielding sand, devoid of vegetation. 
Here as well as at all points where the 
bluffj3 come near the river, the emi- 
grants suffered severely, at times, 
from the attacks of the Indians. Op- 
posite, and extending above this point 
IS a large island in the river, once a 
noted camping ground of the Indians. 
OTallon's Bluffs are the first of a se- 
ries of sand hills, which extend north 
and south for several hundred miles. 
At this point the valley is much nar- 
rower than that thro* which we have 
lust passed. Here we first enter the 
^*alkali belt,** which extends from this 
point to Julesburg— about 70 miles. 
The soil and water are strongly im- 
pregnated with alkaline substances. 

The country on both sides of the 
river is occupied exclusively for graz- 
ing purposes. Thefirstvolumeof this 
book instructed passengers to keep 
their "eye peeled^* for buffalo, as we 
are now getting into the buffalo range. 
During the spring of 1873-74 immense 
numbers roamed over this country, 
along the road for 100 miles westward, 
but few, if any, have been seen since 
that time. Passing along up the nar- 
row bottom, with the bluffs along our 
right, 7 3-10 miles brings us to a side- 
track, called 

Dexter — Trains seldom stop here, 
and 7 2-10 miles further we reach 

Alkali—on an alkali bottom. This 
station is directly opposite the old 
stage station of that name on the south 
side of the river. After leaving the sta- 
tion the road passes thro' the sand- 
bluffs, which here run close to the riv- 
er's bank. A series of cuts and fills, 
extending for many miles, brings us 
to the bottom land again. From 
Alkali, it is 9 6-10 miles to 

Roscoe— another side-track sta- 
tion. Passing along over a narrow 
bottom, with sand bluff cuttings, at in- 
tervals, 9 6-10 miles we come to 



Oi^alla— the county seat of Keith 
county. The settlers here are ail more 
or less engaged in stock-raising. It 
is the river crossing for large droves 
of cattle en route for the Indian rcser-J 
vation. Fort Laramie and the Black 
Hills country, to the northward. Near' 
this station, several years ago, at a 
point where the road makes a short 
curve and crosses the mouth of a ra-' 
vine, the Indians attempted to wreck 
a passenger train, by suddenly mass- 
ing their ponies on tne track ahead of 
the locomotive. The result was. some 
score or more of ponies were killed, 
without damaging the train, while the 
men used their "pistols" and guns 
pretty freely on the Indians, who were 
apparently greatly aurprised.and who 
now called the locomotive "Smoke 
wagon— big chief ! Ugh I ! no good !** 

Passing on 1 6-10 miles we pass 

Bosier— a side-track from which 
it is 8 miles to 

Urate— near is the old California 
Crossing, where the emiprrants cross- 
ed the river when striking for the 
North Platte River and FortLaramie, 
to take the South Pass route over- 
land. On the south side of the river, 
opposite in plain view, is the old 
ranche and trading post of the noted 
Indian trader and Peace Commission- 
er— Beauve— now deserted. 

Passing along over cuts and fills, 
9 7-10 miles, we reach 

Big Springs— The station derives 
its name from a large spring, the first 
found on the road, which makes out 
of the bluffs, opposite the station, on 
the right hand side of the road, and in 
plain view from the cars. The water 
is excellent, and will be found the best 
along tills road. It was at this station 
where the "Blue Spring's robbery" 
took place, Sept. 18tn 1877. A party of 
twelve masked men took possession 
of the station, bound and gagged the 
men, cut the telegraph wires, when 
the western train arrived took pos- 
session of it with guns and revolvers, 
in the name of "hands up". The rob- 
bers secured $65,000 from the express 
car, ^1,300 and four gold watches from 
passengers, then mounted their horses 
and allowed the train to proceed. No 
person was killed or injured, but all 
were very badly frightened, l\Bk?K\Si- 
diately after t\i^ toN^^^t^ , ^-t^s^^ct^ ^^ 
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$10,000 was offered for the arrest of the 
perpetrators, aud several have been 
caught and have ijaid the penalty of 
the crime with their lives. About one- 
half of the money has been recovered. 

After leaving tnis station^ we pass by 
a series of cuts and fills, and another 
range of bluffs, cut up by narrow ra- 
vines and gorges. At points, the road 
runs so near the river bank, that the 
water seems to be right under the cars. 
But we emerge again after 7 8-10 miles 
and come to 

Harton — a small signal station of 
very little importance, from which it 
is 2 7-10 miles to 

llenver Junction— Here the new 
** Omaha & Denver Short Line " 
branches off to the left. 

In 1873-4, a railroad bed was graded 
up the north side of the Platte river, 
in the interest of the U. P. Ry. Co., 
but for some reason the ties and iron 
were not laid until the summer of 1881. 
On November 6th of that year the first 
through passenger trains commenc- 
ed making regular trips. The stations 
and distances are as follows; (See 
time table in back of book. miles. 

Denver June, to Sedgwick 14.« 

Sedgewick to Crook .> 15.0 

Crook to IlifP 15.5 

lUflf to SterUng, (Dinner Station.) 11.8 

Stelringto Buffalo 12.7 

Buffalo to Snyder 16.9 

Snyder to Deuel 12.9 

Deuel to Orchard 17.6 

Orchard to Hardin 17.6 

Hardin to Lasalle 15.4 

Fom Denver Junction to LaSalle, to con- 
nect with Cheyenne Div. U. V. Ry., 150.8 

From LaSalle to Denver 46.4 

From Denver Junction to Denver 197.2 

" Omaha to North Platte 291. 

" North Platte to Denver Junction. . . . 80.4 

Omaha to Denver, via "Short Line," 568.6 

Omaha to Denver, via Cheyenne., 622. 

Difference in lavor of „Short Line, " 53. 

The Platte EivER,west of North 
Platte city, is called the South Fork 
of the Platte. We have ascended it al- 
most on its banks, over 350 miles, and 
shall now leave it, as the "Overland 
Boute" turns to the right, and north- 
west, and follow up the narrow valley 
of Lodge Pole Creek, to Egbert, about 
100 miles distant, The South Fork of 
the Platte, up which the "Short Line" 
is built, rises in the South Park of the 
nky Mountains of Colorado, about 



280 miles distant. The valley extends 
from the Junction up the river about 
217 miles, to where the river emerges 
from the mountains. The average 
width of the valley is about three 
miles, the soil of wnich, in places, is 
very rich, producing good crops with 
irrigation, large quantities of hay, 
and most excellent grazing. It now 
supports, with the adjoining uplands, 
vast herds of cattle, sheep and norses. 

We refer the reader, for full infor- 
mation in regard to Colorado,her min- 
eral, stock-raising, and varied re- 
sources, watering places, and scenic 
attractions, to VrofutVs Grip-Sack 
Guide of Colorado, Sold on all trains. 

From Denver Junct*n it is 6 miles to 

Wier— formerly Julesburgh, sta- 
tion. Elevation 3,394 feet. Until 1868, 
this was an important militaiy,f reight, 
and passenger station, since when it 
declmed to a simple way station. The 
Union Pacific was completed to this 
place the last of June, 1867, and all 
Government freight for the season 
was shipped to this point, to be reship- 
ped on wagons to the north and west. 

At that time Julesburgh had a pop- 
ulation of 4,000 ; now the town is al- 
most deserted. During the "lively 
times," Julesburgh was the roughest 
of all towns along the Union Pacific 
line. The roughs congregated there, 
and a day selaom passed but what 
they "had a man for breakfast." Gam- 
bling and dance houses constituted 
the greater portion of the town ; and it 
is said that morality and honesty 
clasped hands and departed. We have 
not learned whether they have return- 
ed; and really we have our doubts 
about their ever having been there. 

Before the railroad, the last of Utah 
and California emigration that came 
up the Platte crossed opposite the 
station, and followed up tne valley of 
Lodge Pole Creek to Cheyenne Pass. 

The old, old, town of Julesburgh, 
was situated on the south side of the 
Platte river nearly opposite this sta- 
tion and was named for Jules Burgh 
who was brutally assasinated as will 
be related in Annex No. 10. 

Near this old town was the site of 

Fort Sedgwick— this post was es- 
tablished May 19. 1864, by the Third 
U. S. Volunters, and named after Maj. 
Genl John Sedgwick., Col. 4th Oav- 
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■airy, U. S. A., who waskilled in buttle I years anterior to the building of the 
at Spottsylvania O. H., Va., May 9th, Pocitic Kailway vn^uo n*port4 were 
1864. It is located in the northeast cor- circulutinK anmni: old ]»laiijsm«*n and 
nerof Colorado, on the south 'side of miners, of rich K'old (f«*i>ohit.s in tho 
ttie Platte river, four miies distant, Black Hills and Hivr H<'rn c«jiintry, but 
on the old emigrant and stage road to until Gen. Cn.-^t*-!-. with a military cx- 
Gllorado, in plain vicwfrom the cars. iH'dition, )>en«'tiat«il to. and explored 
latitude 31 aeg,y longitude 102 deg. 30 tlit> n'^Moii about Harney's Teak in 71, 
min.— now abandoned. During the and repurtcfl gold abundant, the hoil 
winter of '65-'66, most of the wood used rich, thtj country w«'ll tini!i«Tcd, an«l 
at Julesburg and Fort Sedgwick, was most desiral>If, not}iing d>tlnii>* wan 
hauled on wagons from Denver, at an . known. In '75 the goM-scfkcis bi-;,'an 
expense of from $60 to $75 per cord, for ^ th#.*ir pilurinia;,''; to tJic "HilN," in V* 
transportation alone, and was sold to ' thonunibfr.s were ;:n-at]yiM<'n-a.sc, but 
Government, by contract, at $103 per in '77 tin* k'rcat ru-h wa.-i ;it U.h h«-ik'li'. 
•cord. The wood costinDenverabout These Hills lii- liitwccn th«- -l.Jd and 
$20. Besides this the contractors were 45th <Ic«,'ri-i-.s of latituflf*. and the Pi.jd 
allowed by Government to put in what and plot h jiarallfjs «»r lonj^'itudc; ai*j 
hardwood they could get at dou!»le ; about PHnnil**slon;,'and<iOfnih*s wide, 

f>rice,or$210acord,many thought this ilJcsidcs extendi v<' a/id rich vcinn of 
o be a "pretty soft snai>.*' The*'hard 'gold andsilvi-r yii-l'iin;: «juar!/., th'Ti? 
wood" was obtained in the sorub-oak ■ are found to be vast bcd-iof c<ial, iron, 
bluffs of Colorado, 30 miles south of eopi»er, lead and nii«a. I'laccr mine-* 



Denver, and cost no more for trans- 
portation than did the soft. 
From Wier it is 10 miles to 



are also nunicifjus, manv of wJiicJi ar#> 
worked with profit. The country i-4 
Wi'll watered, the mountains eovcrecl 



Cliappell — a small side- track : with tinilx-r, while the valleys aro 
where passenger trains seldom .stop, \ very rich an'l pro>luelivrak'ri(;ultural 
and 9 1-10 further to \ lan«ls. ForKi''i7.in;,'pur|iosi'.sthecoun- 

liCMls^o Pole— another side-track, try al*out an<l adjacent to the •'Hills" 
This valley is narrow, but with bluiTri, ] is une<|ualed, and stf^frk thrlvfM tlio 
and agreat open prairie country to the ' year arou rid upon the native ^rass- 
northward, extending to the North.es. The population of this rejjion, at 
Platte river, a distance of 30 miles, af- present, is not far from 2o.rHHi; tho 
fords the finest grazing range, and ; great.r j»ortion areiTi;;a^'e<lin rjuartz 
large herds of cattle, and numerous i minin;,'. The rjres am worked prin- 
bands of antelope can be seen while \ cipally Ijv tiie st.mij) proc<*.ss,Hfjnie of 
parsing on up the valley. i the l.i'r;re'st mills in this(!ountry heing 

Colton— is a small station, 10 miles located here. The mills nowinopera- 
fromLodgePole.Itwas named in hon- . t ion ag;,Me^Mte l.l'.iJ — stain i)S, thun- 
or of Francis Colton, Esq., a former, derinj^away night and day. the yield 
£^eneral passenger agent of the road. : of whieli, including the ph'u-er nnneH, 
■ From Colton It is 7 7-10 miles to ' for 1881 exi.-eeded $l,500,(»oo. i>eail- 

Sidney— named after the president I wood is tho principal city, out of a 
of the road. This is a regular eating ' " ' '~ ' '.^'.-- - — -m 



station, where trains stop 30 minutes, 
those from the East for breakfast, and 
from the West for supper. Sidney is 
the county seat of Cheyenne county. 
Neb., and within the last few years has 
improved in buildings, and increased 
In population, until it now contains 
about 1,500 people. The * *Lockwood" 
the largest hotel, is situated a little 
to the west of the station from which 
start the daily stages for Deadwood 
in the Bl^ck Hills of Dakota. Dis- 
tance 267 miles. 
Black Hills Gold Mines— For many 



half a hundred cities, towns, villages 
and prosperous mining settlements. 
Sianey is the chief out-fitting point 
for tho "Hills," and freight in large 
quantities is shipped from here on 
wagons, and it is claimed this is the 
shortest and most comfortable route. 
Sidney has some good business blocks 
and private residences. The railroad 
company have a lO-stall round house, 
machine shop, a large freight ware- 
house and depot building. 

To learn all about Colorado, buy "Crofntt's 
Grip-Sack Guide." It is a complete End'^^Nss^^ 
dia of the State.— Sold OTi>3[i&^c«2cKA, 
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The principal outfitting store &t 
Jfdney ts owned by Mr, Chas. Moore, 
ho t>loneer ranchman oftbe old Boiith 
'Ifttte rouUt ; but 'Charley' tallta jioor. 
toaidea hia big stoclc of goods, he has 
only about e,000 head of cattle and 
fibeei),— and by the way, Bidxei is not 
uuoh behind In the number of pros- 
perous stook-men. Scores oFher cIU- 
zeoa own from 500 to 5,000 head. wltAIn 
rangtt of the late "Cattle King/ IttCT, to 
" e south, on which graze W.OOO head. 
The Oovernmeat has eatabliahed a mili- 
tary posl Bt tbia station, and erected eztcn- 
iive barracks and warebouses. The post 
ia on the south side of the track, a little to 
theeMtoftheBlatioii. Theold"PostTrader" 
at this place, Mr. JampsA. Moore, recently 
deceased, was an old iiioneer, and tbe huro 
of the " Pony Bxpresb." June 8th, 1880, 
he made the most remarkable ride on 
record. Mr. Hoore was at Midway stage 
«t8ti(Ri on the south side of the Platte, when 
K Teiy imp<»taDt OoTemment despatch ar- 



rived for the FaciQc Coaat. MoDDting bh 
pony, be left for Juteaburg, 140 miles dis- 
tant, wljere, on arriving, lie net an impor- 
tant despatch fnm the Pacific; resting 
onlg twen miiiwtcf. and, leilhotii eating, re- 
turned to Midway, making the "round 
trip " — 380 milea — in fourteen hours and 
Torty-six minutes. The despatch reached 
fjacraniento from St Josepti, Mo., in eight 



Brownson — Passenger traina do not 
stop, 'nie station waa named alter Col, 
Brownaon. who was Willi the Union Pacific 
from the flrsi. and a long time their geo- 
eral tVeigbt agent The valley along hire 
is very narrow, with high rocky bluflfs on 
each side. II is S 9-10 miles further to 

Potter — Large quantities of wood and 
ties are usually stored here, which are ob- 
tained about w milea north of this point, 
on Lawrence Fork and Spring Canyon, 
tributaries ofthe North Plaiie River. Pot- 
ter, although not a large place, ia situated 
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near a very large city, called 

Prairib Doq Citt — one of the lari^ 
est cities on the whole line of the roau. 
At this point, and for several miles up 
and down the valley, the dwelling of the 
prairie dogs frequently occur, but three 
miles west of the station they are found in 
large numbers, and there the great prairie 
dog city is situated. It occupies several 
hundred acres on each side of the road, 
where these sagacious little animals have 
taken land and established their dwell injra 
without buying lots of the company. (We 
do not know whether Mr. Land-Commis- 
Bioner, intends to eject them or not.) Their 
dwellings consist of a little mound, with a 
hole in the top, from a foot to a foot and a 
half high, raised by the dirt excavated from 
their burrows. On the approach of a 
train, these animals can be seen scamper- 
ing for their houses; arrived there, they 
squat on their hams or stand on their hind 
feet, barking at the train as it passes. 
Should any one venture too near, down they 
go into their holes, and the city is silent as 
uie ci^ of the dead. 

It Ib said that the opening in the top 
leads to a subterranean chamber, connects 
ing witii the next dwelling, and so on 
through the settlement; but this is a mis- 
take, as in most cases a few buckets of 
water will drown out any one ot them. 
The animal is of a sandy-brown color, and 
about the size of a lar^ ^ay squirrel. In 
their nest, living with me dog, may be found 
the owl and rattlesnake, though whether 
they are welcome visitors is quite uncertain. 
The prairie dog lives on grasses and roots, 
and 18 generally fat; and by many, espe- 
cially ihe Mexicans, considered good eating, 
the meat being sweet and tender, but rather 
greasy, unless thoroughly par- boiled. 
Wolves prey on the little fellows, and they 
may often be seen sneaking and crawling 
near a town, where they may. by chance, 

Sick up an unwary straggler. But the 
ogs are not easily caught, wr some one is 
alwa^ looking out for danger, and on the 
first intimation of trouble, the alarm is 

given, and away they all scamper for their 
oles. 

CoxjRT-HousE Rock— About 40 miles 
due north from this station is the noted 
Court-House Rock, on the North Platte 
River. It is plainly visible for 50 miles up 
and down that stream. It has the appear- 
ance of a tremendous capitol building, 
seated on the apex of a pyramid. From 
the base of the spur of the blufib on which i 



the white Court-House Rock is seated, to 
the top of the rock, must be nearly 2,000 
feet Court-llouse Rock to its top is about 
200 feet Old California emigrants will re- 
member the place and the many names, 
car\'ed by ambitious climbers, in the soft 
sand-stone of which it is composed. 

Chimney Rock— is about 25 miles up 
the river from Court-House Rock. It la 
about 500 feet hi^h and has the appear- 
ance of a tremenaous, cone-shaped sand- 
stone column, rising directly from the 
plain. Tlie elements have worn away the 
bluffs, leaving this harder portion standing. 

The next station is nine miles distant^ 
called 

l>ix — formerly Bennett — a side- 
track for the accommodation of 
stockmen residing near. The name 
of the station is in honor of Gen. Dix, 
of New York. Passenger trains sel- 
dom stop, but roll on 9 2-lo miles 
further where they do stop, at 

Antelope — It is situated at the lower 
end of the Pine Bluffs, which at this point 
is near the station, on the left. 

This station is in the center of what the 
plains-men call 'Mhe btst grass country in 
the world," as well as one of tlie best points- 
for antelope on the route. For article on 
stock-raising, see Annex No. 29. 

Six miles further and we come to 

Adams— an unimportant side-track,, 
from which it is 5 9-10 miles to 

Biishnell — This is another unimpor* 
tant side-track, near the boundary line be- 
tween Nebraska and Wyoming Territory. 
Passenger trains do not stop, but pass on 
ten miles further to 

Pine lllaffs— where cattle-shipping^ 
is the principal business transacted at the 
station. 

During the building of the road, this 
place was known as " ]£ock Ranche ** — and 
a tough ranche it was. Considerable pitch 
pine wood was cut for the railroad in the 
bluffs, a few miles to the southward, from 
which the station derives its name. The 
bluffs are on the left; hand side of the road, 
and at this point are quite high and rocky,, 
extending very near the track. 

Fort Morgan — ^was established in May,. 
1865, abandoned in May. 1868, and its gar- 
rison transferred to Laramie. It is 
about 60 miles north of this station, on the 
North Platte River, at the western base or 
what is known as Scott^s Bluffa. li^^c^so^fo 
40 deg. 30 min.\ \oii^Vv\J^fc^ ^^^, 

Out coMifte iiOTa. >ii\& %\a>jtfwi \%\ssl^^»^«^ 




Bcngvr truins selitom 
8U)|i. It is 5 «-!0 miles 
ftiriLer to 

er uniiuportaut aiiio- 
uac-k. 

Near this point we 
leave Lodge Pole 
Creek, from wlilcL 
to the source of ibe 
elre&m in ihe Black 
Hills, about 40 miles 
sway, tlie volley \ire- 
seiita the same geoL-ral 
appearance until ii 
reocLos tbe base of 
the mouiiiains. Bears, 
deer and 
abouDd ID U 
aruiinil Ibe 
tbe stream, and lierds 
of aatelope are scatier 
©d over the valley. At 
one tinio bearers 
plenty in the creek, and 
a few of these Interest 
Ing animals are slill to 
be found in the lower waiers of ilie 
near to its junction with the Plallc. This 
Talley was once a favorite hunting-groimd 
of the Sioux and Obeyenneu, who long ro- 
«l8l«d the attempts of the Government to re- 
move them ton reservation lotberorlhward. 

Passing on up a dry ravine 6 3-10 milee, 
we come lo 

Bnms — another small side-tracli — and 
noihinc else — which is 5 7-10 miles fh>m 

Hillsdale— When tlie road was being 
constructed from this place to Cheyenne, a 
large amouut of freight was rc-ahipped 
from here on wagons. Then, it was a busy 
place, now, only^ a water-tank and side- 



track. The St 



named afler a M.T. 



iged ii 



_ ^ I locating tJie present 
site of the road. 

About 50 miles to the soufb is "Fre- 
mont's Orchard," on the South Pliitte 
Biver, about 60 miles below Denver City, 
Colorado, and in that State. It yrta 
named after Col. j-'remoni, who discovereil 
I -tbepoint in hia exploring expedition. It 
^ consists of a large grove of cotlonwood 
8| mostly on the south aide of the river. 



Tbe rivLT here mukea un abrupt ijend 
the cortli, then another to the south. " 
ting Its way through a high range of e^^^ 
hillB— tbe Uiird range IVom the Missoui 
River. Where the river forces its 
through the bluffs, they are very hl^ 
abrupt on the south sitie. The two bendt 
leave a long promontory of sand hills, Am 
end of which is washed by the waters. Ai 
a distance, this grove of oottonwoods on 
Uie bottom land reminds one of an or 
urchanl, such as is ollen seen in the Em 
ern States. 

Near Fremont's Orchard Is located tl 
Green Colony, at Green City, which li- 
bera about 100. 

Passing on from Hillsdale up a ravine, 
which gradually becomes narrower as wa 
ascend, with bluffs on either bund, 3-10 

Atkins— aside-track. Passlngoi., _ 
train gradually rises on to the table-land, 
and iKen, if tbe dav be a fair one, ihe tniv- 
clercan catch tbe nrst glimiise of the RocI^ 
Mountains, directly ahead. On the rlglit 
he can catch glimpses of the Biaok uTlla 
ofWyommg, etreiching their cold, daric 
ednosa Tkr away to the right, a 
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the eye can see ; but the bold, black line — 
the dark shadow on the horizon, which will 
soon take tangible shape and reality^ but 
which now seems to bar our way as with a 
flioomy impenetrable barrier, is the "Great 
Rocky Mountain Chain," the back-bone of 
the American continent, though bearing 
different names in the Southern hemi- 
sphere. The highest peak which can be 
seen rising far above that dark Hue, its white 
sides gleaming above the gt'noral darkness, 
is Long's Peak, one of the highest peaks of 
the continent Away to the left rises 
Pike's Peak, its towering crest robed in 
snow. It is one of those mountains which 
rank among the loftiest. It is one of Col- 
orado's noted mountains, and on a fair day 
IB plainly visible from this point, 175 miles 
distant. 
Prom Atkins it is 5 4-10 miles to 
Arclier — situated on the lii^li table- 
land, where the cars seldom stop — is eleven 
miles from Hillsdale ; and a little farther 
on, the cars ^ass through the first snow- 
shed on the Linion Pacilic road, emerging 
with Crow Creek Valley on tlie left. 

After passing through a scries of cuts and 
fills, the track of the Denver Pacific rail- 
road can be seen on the left side, where it 
E asses over the bluffs to the soutlieast. 
Erectly ahead can be seen, for several 
miles, the far-famed " Magic City of the 
Plains," 8 4-10 miles from the last sta- 
tion — 

Clieyeiine— which is the capital of 
Wyoming, the largest town between 
Omaha and Ogden. Passenger trains 
from tiie East and West stop here 30 min- 
utes, for dinner — and no better meals can 
be had on the road than at the Railroad 
House. Distance from Omaha, 516 miles; 
from Ogden 516 miles— just Aa//the length 
of the Union Pacific road; distance to 
Denver, Colorado, 106 miles. 

Cheyenne is the county seat of Laramie 
comity. Population about 6,000. Eleva- 
tion 6,041 feet It is situated on a broad 
plain, with Crow Creek, a small stream, 
winding around two sides of the town. 
The land rises slightly to the westward. To 
the.east it is apparently level, though our 
table of elevations shows to the contrary. 
•The soil is composed of a gravelly forma- 
tion, with an average loam deposit The 
sub-soil shows volcanic matter, mixed with 
marine fossils in large quantities. The 
streets of the town are broad and laid out 
at riffht angles with the railroad. 

Scnools and churches are as numerous 



as required, and society is more orderly 
and well regulated than in many western 
places of even older establishment. The 
church edifices are the Presbj'terian, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, Methodist, Catho- 
lic, and several of other denominations. 
The city boasts of a |40,000 courtrhouse, 
a $70,000 hotel— the Inter-Ocean — manv 
new blocks of buildings, among which 
are, an opera house, banks, jmd stores of 
all kinds, besides manv fine private res- 
idences, also a grand lake or reservoir for 
supplying the city with pure water, con- 
ducted by ctmal from Crow Creek, from 
whence smaller branches run along the 
sidewalks tor the irrigation of gardens, 
trees and shrubbery, which will soon make 
the city a phice ot surpassing beauty. It 
also boasts of a race-course and some good 
"steppers." It has two daily news- 
papers, the Leader and the iSM?i,both 
of which issue weeklies. 

Cheyenne has the usual small manufac- 
tories, among which the item of saddles 
is an important one, as the saddle of 
the plains and most Spanish countries, 
is a difFerent article altogether from the 
Eastern "hogskin." "When seated in 
his saddle, tlie rider fears neither fatigue 
nor injury to his animal. They are made 
for use — to save the animal's strength, as 
well as to give ease and security of seat to 
the rider. The best now in use is made 
with what is known as the "California 
tree." The old firm of E. L. Gallatm & 
Co., make these saddles a specialty, and fill 
orders from all over the western portion of 
the United States. Mexico and South 
America. 

The railroad company's buildings are of 
stone, brought from Granite Canyon, 19 
miles west. They consis* of a round-house 
of 20 stalls, and machine id repair shop, 
in which are employed 60 men. The 
freight ofllce and depot buildings are of 
wo<&. The freight oflBlce was opened for 
business during ttie first part of November, 
1867, at which time the road was completed 
to this station. 

No land is cultivated around Cheyenne, 
except a few small gardens around Crow 
CreeL The soil is good, and the hardiest 
kinds of vegetables and grains could be 
raised succe&uUy with irrigation. Graz- 
ing is the main feature of the country. 

The Railroad House, before which all 
passenger trains stop, is one of the finest on 
the road, and has ample accommfiiAfia&Kio& 
for 60 guesta. TYi<fc ^\BMi^-xQ«ai.^ ^XivOs^. 
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crerybodr paOonises. m U is ce1ebrtii«d Tor 
ila good taxe, is Ustefullr omamuttc*! with 
the bewls and boms of the buffalo, deer, 
elk, aniclope, mounUm sbwp, and other 
game, &tl preferred and looking aa DOtuni 
~- life; here, too, is n great variaty of 
er interesting epecinieuE. 

Xhe other hotela are the Inler-Ocean, 
3>elmoiuco, od the Enropeftu pltm. Dyer's, 
lunmoD'a, and Metropoliuu. 

Eablt Times— On the fourth day of 
July, 1987, there wasOTwAowMiD Cheyenne 
—aa more. The Brat Maror of Cheyenne 
was U. M. Hook, an ola pioneer, elected 
August 10, ISffl, who was afterwards 
drowned in Green Kiver, while prospecting 
for new silver mines. 

In the Bprin^of 13S9, there were 6,000 
Inhabitants in the place and about the vi. 
cinitv; bntas the n^ad extended westward, 
the floating, tide-serving portion followed 
flte road, leaving the more permanent set- 
tlers, who have put up substantial build- 
ings of brick and stone, which mark a 
IhriTing and steadily growing city. 

Cheyenne, at one time, hud her share of 

le "roughs" and gambling hells, dance- 
houses, and wild orgies ; murders by night 
and day were ralher 
the rule instead ol the 
exception. This lasted 
until the business men 
and quiet citizens, tired 
of such doings, and 
suddenly an Impromp- 
tu ligilance conunlt- 
tee appealed on the 
scene, and several of 

(^laracters were found 
swinging fl'om the 
cod of a rope, from 
Borne convenient eleva- 
tion. Others, taking 
Ihc hint, which in- 
j^icated they would 
take a rope unless they 
mended their ways, 

Blietly left the cily. 
t present Cheyenne 
is orderly and well- 
eovemcd. 

In the fall of 18«9. 
Cheyenne suffered se- 
verely by a large con- 
flagration, which de- 
Mroyed a considerable 
^ttion of the bufii- 
• part of the town, 



involving » loas of half-a-milllon dollars. 
The inh^ilante. wiili commendable zeal, 
rebuilt, in many instances, wiUi more 
durable material than before. 

GOTERSMEXT FOBTS AHD CiMPB. 

Post D. A. ittjasKLL— This post was es- 
tablished July 31, 1387, by General Auger, 
and Intended to accommodate sixteen com- 
panies. It is three miles from Cheyenne, 
on Crow Creek, whicb washes two sides 
of the enclosure. Ladtudo 41 deg. 08 min. ; 
longituile 10 dcg 45 mln. Il is connected by 
side-track with Uie Union Pacific railroad 
at Cheyenne. The quartenu aster's depart- 
menl — 13 slore-houaes — is located between 
ibe fort and the town, at " Camp Carting." 
Several million pounds of Government 
stores are gathered here, from which the 
forts to the northwest draw their supplies. 
The reaervation on whicb the fortissita- 
ated was declared by the President, June 
38tb, 1869. and contains iS13 acres. 

Fort I^bauib— This (brt was estab- 
lished August I3tb, 1869, by MgiorW. F. 
Sanderson, Mounted Rifles. 'The place, 
once a trading post of tlie Northwestern 
Pur Company, was purchased by the Qov- 
ermnent, through Bnce Husbana, the com- 
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fiany's agent, for the site of a militaiy post 
t was at one time the winter ouarters of 
many trappers and hunters, it is also 
notea as being the place where several 
treaties have been made between the sava- 
ges and whites — ^manv of the former living 
around the fort, fed by Government 
and stealing its stock in return. The res- 
ervation, declared by the President on the 
28th of June, 1869, consists of 54 square 
miles. It is situated 89 miles from Chey ' 
enne — the nearest railroad station — on the 
left bank of the Laramie, about tii'o miles 
from its Junction with the North PlattCL 
and on the Overland road to Oregon ana 
California. Latitude 42 deg. 12 min. 38 
sec.; lonntude 104 deg. 31 min. 26 sec. 

FortFetterma^— This post was named 
in honor of Brevet Lieutenant Col. Wm J 
Fetterman, Captain 18th Infantry, killed 
at the Fort Pliil. Kearny massacre, Decem 
ber 21st, 1866, established July 19th, 1864, 
by four companies of the Fourth Infantr}', 
under command of Brevet Colonel William 
McE. Dey, Major Fourth Infantry It is 
situated at the mouth of La Poele Creek, 
on the south side of the North Platte River, 
135 miles firom Cheyenne, 90 miles south of 
Fort Reno, and TO miles northwesterly 
from Fort Laramie; latitude 42 deg. 49 
min. 08 sec., longitude 105 deg. 27 min. 03 
sec. • The reservation of six^ square miles 
was declared June 28th, 18d9. Cheyenne 
is the nearest railroad station. There^- 
lar conveyance from Cheyenne to the Fort 
is by Qovemment mail ambulance and 
Black Hills stages. 

FOBT Casper— was situated on the 
North Platte River, at what was known as 
« Old Platte Bridge,»» on the Overland road 
to California ana Oregon, 55 miles norfii of 
Fort Fetterman; was built during the late 
war; re-built by the 18th Infantry in 1866, 
and abandoned in 1867. Its garrison, mu- 
nitions of war, etc., were transferred to 
Fort Fetterman. The bridge across the 
Platte at this place cost $65,000— a wooden 
stmctnre, which was destroyed by the In- 
cHans shortly after the abandonment of the 
post. 

FoBT Reno— was established during the 
war by General E. P, Connor, for the pro- 
tection of the Powder River country It 
was situated on the Powder River, 225 
miles from Cheyenne, 90 miles from Fort 
Fetterman, and 65 miles from Fort Phil 
Kearny. It was re-built in 1866 by the 
18th Infantry, and abandoned in July, 
1868. ^ 



Fort Phil. Eearkt— was established 
Julj, 1866, by four companies of the 18th 
Infantry, under conunand of Oolonel H. 
B. Carrington, ISth Infantiy. This post 
was situated 290 miles north of Chey- 
enne, in the very heart of the hunt- 
ing grounds of the' northern Indians, and 
hence the trouble the troops had with 
the Indians in establishing it I^car tliis 
lK>st is where the great massacre titok 
place in It^. It was abandoned in July, 
1868. 

Fort C. F Smith — ^was established in 
1866. by Brevet LieutenantrColonel N C 
Kinney, Captain 18th Infantr}*, and two 
companies of that reciment. It was at the 
foot of the Big Horn Mountain, on the Big 
Horn River. 90 miles from Fort Phil. 
Kearny, and 380 from Cheyenne. It was 
abandoned in July. 1868 

Here the thoughtful will note, tliat the 
Government established four forts m this 
northern Powder River countr\', for the 
protection ot^ the white man as against the 
Indian To the occupancy of tho country 
the Indians protesteil, and the GK)vernmeut 
acceeded, and made a treaty yielding up 
possession of the whole country norm of 
the North Platte Rivei>-the Black Hills 
included — and abandoned the posts and the 
countr}' to the Indians. AMien gold was 
discovered in this — acknowledged — Indian 
countr}% and the white man commenced to 
invade it — in search of gold — the Govern, 
ment attempted to prevent their trespassing 
and to keep faith with the Indiims ana 
Gen. Sheridan issued his orders against 
this invasion, and sent soldiers to arrest 
all parties in the *' Hills," and prevent 
others from going to them. Finally, tlie 
Government "winked" at emigration 
which it could not, or would not prevent. 
What see we now? The white man has 
taken the Indian's country, that our Got- 
emment has acknowledged belonged to the 
latter, has driven the Indians out, beggars 
as they are, with only the bread that the 
Government chooses to toss to them. We 
are no *' Indian lover," but, if the Govern- 
ment had a right tc^ build these posts, they 
shoidd never have abandoned them ; having 
abandoned them, and treated with the 
Indian, as an equal, where is our boasted 
" civilization,** when, though the lands do 
contain gold, we take them without a 
^ thank you,*' as the elephant woidd crush 
a toad, Does might make right f 

Plains teamsters call a xneal«.*v:<QSEto^ 



Yes ! it in the llnest depot building in the western coun- 
try! And do you know that less than a quarter of a 
century affo the bcautirul site it now occupies was cov- 
ered with a thicket and immense cottonwood and aycii- 
more trees? In fact, it was at that time the Indians' 
home. He la gone— his - pony lodge" Is now the palace 
car. In place otthebattie-axandsGalpingknifeofthis 
and tlie adjacent country twenty-five years ago, isnow 
the plow, cultivator and reaping machine. 

Yes I and the blood-staiued soil of even a later date, 
now is occupied by a class of the most law-abiding 
and prosperous people. Where once lurked the cun- 
ning red savage and white rufBaciam was rampant. 




now are schaals, and the twin children of ignorance 
and scoundrelismhave "moved ou." God bless the com- 
mon schools 1 they are the germs of true civilization. 

In this grand depot connections are made with the 
passenger trains on all the roads entering Kansas 
City. 

The principal railroad connections at Kansas City 
are— The Union Pacific (Kansas PaciQo Division); 
Chicago, Bock Island & Pacific; Chicago, Burlington 
&Quincy; Missouri Pacific; Hannibal &; St. Joseph; 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Biufls; Wabash,^ 
St. Louis & Paciflo: Chicago & Alton; KanBas City] 
Port Scott & Oulf. and Atchison. Tooeka & BaiiUZa3 
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Union P acific R ailway. 

KANSAS PACIFIC DIVISION, 

D, E. CoBHELi. Qkhuui. Aueut, Kahhii Crrr. 



'asBengers at Kansas Cltj' Cor the 
-erland Route," via Colorado, Utah 
Nevada, will Btep Into the Palace 
sandauperb coaches ot tho Kmjsaa 
ilflo Divfslon of the U. P. Bv. ; i.nsj 
lugh Denver and connei-t atCIley 
_B, Wyo.,with the"Overlan.l"traii 
,jm Omaha. See "Time Table." 
'To write the history and record the 
'"isperityor the Kansas Paciho and 
country tributary, in the hri^t 
apaco allotted for that purpose in thi 
"^Overland," it will be Impossible t<_ 
more than reglat^r a "telegram" of 
. iho most important matters, those ot 
^^e greatest interest to the t( 

^Hl!he KanaM PuiQc Railwajr Compa- 

^Bf, formerly the "Leavenworth, Paw- 

^pae and Weatern," waa incorporated by 

, Act of ConmH July t, 1862, to con- 

■truet a railraAd and telegraph line 

from the Miaaourl River, at the mouth 

of the Kansas, to connect with the 

pacific Railroad of Missouri, to the 

QOOth meridiaa of longitude, upon the 

m« terms and oonditions as provided 

~^ th« eonatructlou of the Pacific 

I acroaa th« continent, and to 

Mt and connect at the msridfan 

^OTS nsmed. 

[Tha route proposed waa from the 

%ttith of the Kanaaa River to the 

° iction of the Republican Fork, at 

tRileyi thence up the Bepublican, 

r the - divide" antl Platte River and 

Binect with the Union Pacific near 

wmv Station. 

~^on eonunenced on the ' K. P." at 

ulott«, Kanaaa, September 1, 1863. 

iByAotof Congress of July 2, ies4, 

Je company acquired additional 

lihti: and again, by amendment of 

< original Aet. approved Juljr 3, ISM, 

M authorized to change their route 

a build westward— on the 80th par- 

lei— from Fort Riley up the Smoky 

"11 Rtver to Denver, in Colorado; 

mca to a Junction with the LTnion 

eiHc at or near Cheyenne, Wyoming. 



The road was complet«d to Denraf 
In 1870. and In 1S71. by the purchaae of 
a oontrolting Interest in the Denver 



of Union Pacific parties, where it still 
remalna. Distance from Kanaaa City 
to Denver, 039 milea; from Denver to 
Cheyenne, loe milee. The branch linear 
■Iz in number, make a mileage, r«> 
spectively: 3i mtlee, M milea, 57 tnlle^ 
70 milea, -n miles and 23 mileai total, 
branches, H9 miles; total, whole line, 
094 miles. 



Paclfio Railway. Prior to 1SS0 the 
place was known aa - Weatport Land> 
ing,' but In that year was changed to 
Kauaas City, with a population — moaU 
ly traders, hunters and trappers— of 
SOO. JVow it claims ''.1,000. The city is 
built on a high bluff on the south banlt 
of the great bend ot the Missouri 
River, Juat below the mouth of the 
- Kaw *^— or Kansas River. Its centra] 
location has, from the first, enabled it 
to control a large trade with tha conn* 
try to the weet and southward, which, 
since the advent of railroads, has 

Sown to an enormous business. The 
isflouri Pacific was the Jtr$t railroad 
completed to Kansas Cltv from the 
eastward, where it arriTed October 1, 
18S5. since which time niru have ar- 
rived to bid for and share the busineaa 
which often taxes their en tire combined 
capacity. As a live stock center— cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs— and for slaughtei> 
Ing, packing or sliipping, Kansas City 
has no equal in the western country. 
The stock yards, beef and pork packing 
Qstabtishments are immttu* — are situa- 
ted on the Iwttom lands in the western 
part of the city, south of the Union 
Depot, and are well worthy a visit by 
the traveller. 

The /Ir(C bridge over the Ulssourl 
was commenced at Kansas City, and Itl 
completion celebrated July 4, 1669. 
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Kiuisaa City posbbsbbb &11 the modem 
ImproTements— horse railroads, gas, 
irater works, eto. ; churclieg and schools 
In KTOat numbers, opera house, theatre, 
daUj papers, and of liotels, a few do^en, 
chief or which are the Coates, St James 
And Paclflc 

Wtandotte. Kansas, fa about two 
miles west, acroes the Kansas River, 

id might well be called a suburb of 



City and reside in ITyandotte. The 
town is on a portion of the lands once 
Awned by the Delaware Indians, who 
•old them in 1842 to the "Wyandotte In- 
dians, the remoAnta of a tnbe from the 
State of Ohio. The lands are in a high 
Itate of cultivation, and targe orchards 
of fruit are numeroua. 

The Kansas State Instltuttan for the 
Blind is located at Wyandotte. 

Learing the Union Depot— which 
naed by all the railroads in common 
hat enteor Eanaas City— we soon cross 
he Kansas Biverand the Statb Lime, 



and 32 miles from Learenworvfa. LM 
us take a run over ine 

Leavenworth Branch. — This 
road runs through a section of country 
the greater portion of which is nnder 
cultivation. The stations are Reno, 
five miies; Tonoanoxik, two miles: 
Mooke'b Summit, two miles ; Bio 
Stranger, three miles; llooe, four 
milea, and five more to Fairmont, the 
most im 1)0 rtant station on the line. It 
ia situated on a portion of the Dela- 
ware Indian Heeervation, flrat pur- 
chased from the Indians by the Kanaaa 
Pacific Railway Company, and by them 
re-sold to a claaa of farmers and stock 
raisers who have become prosperous. 

After leaving F^rmont aeTeral 
small stations are passed— the first, 
Penitenteart, where the State Insti- 
tution of that name is located— oad ft 
run of ten milaa brings us to 

IieaTeowATth, situated on the 
west bank of the Missouri Rivei, and 
contains a iwpulation of 18,000. It 
was settled in ISM, and is surrounded 
by a section of country of nnsurpass- 
'ng fertility. Leavenworth has all ths 



■hops of the Kanaaa PaciUc— and fol- 
lowing along on the west bank of the 
ttrer one-half mile further to Munct 
BiniKO. The river in places is close on 
the left; the bottoms are wide and 
eovered with trees, with here and 

here a clearing. On the right the view 
b obstructed by high bluffs covered 
irith brush or small trees. Continuing 
, 4.4 miles we come to Edwards- 
riLLE; S.8 miles more to Tidlow, 
iDd S.a miles to Lorino, from which 

i is three miles to Lenape, and 4.4 

liles more to Linwood, where Strang- 

r Creek is crossed. 

The timber on the Kansas River bot- 
oms consists of red and burr oak, 
lackberry, ash, hickory, Cottonwood 
md sycamore. The acreage under cul- 
ivation is increasing, and after a run 
i five miles from Linwood we pass 
Tall LEAP.an unimportant station, be- 
ond which the country fairly "spreads 

at," and w« get a Jirst view of the 

reat rolling prairies of Kansas. 

liKATENWORTH JONOTION IS the 

exT station; distance 4.6 miles from 
'J Leaf, 86 miles from Kansas City 



Iroad bridge over the Miaaoun, 
twentv-sii churches, exclusive of ft 
Catholic cathedra] that cost tI30,000, 
nine banks, six daily papers and a score 
or more of hotels, besides quite a num- 
ber of manufactories. 

Fort Leavenworth Is two miles north 
of the city— established In 1827— and 
is now the headquarters' Department 
of the Missouri. 



BisMAKK Gbovb— On the right of 
the road. It contains about 40 acres 
heavily timbered with oaks and elma. 
In the center of which is a beautiful 
lake. This grove has become widely 
known of late as the place where the 
first National Temperance Camp 
Meeting was held. 
From the Grove It is one mile to 
tawrenee.— So named for the mil- 
lionaire Lawrences, of Boston, Mass. 
The city proper Is opposite the depot, 
on the south side of the Kansas RivflJ^ 
about one mile distant, reached by 
several fine bridges. It is situated m 
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the midst of the richest and most f er- 
tUe section of Kansas, as well as be- 
ing the most beautiful city in the State. 
Here, too, are street railroads, gas, 
water works, and, in fact, all the Im- 
provements and conreniences found in 
the large cities east. Population, 
about 15,000. Settled in 1854. Raided 
by Quantrell's band, August 21, 1863, 
who burned the town and murdered 
upwards of 100 unarmed citizens. 

In the southern portion of the city is 
located the State University, on the 
summit of Mount Oread ; from which 

{>oint you look upon a very beautiful 
andscape, dotted, in all directions, 
with hundreds of farm houses. 

The Carbokdale Branch of the *<K. 
P." leads off from this place— 32 miles 
to Qarbondale. The stations and distan- 
ces between, are: Siegel, 7.5 miles; Bel- 
voir, 5 miles ; Richland, S.8 miles ; Kin- 
Rev's 8.2 miles ; Summit,4 miles ; Carbon- 
dale, 1 mile. 

Th^ Leavenworth, Lawrence aiid 
Galveston Railroad, coming in from 
the South, is another element of pros- 
perity for the city. 

From Lawrence it is S.4 miles to 
Buck Greek, a small station, then 
three more to Williahston, and 8.2 
miles to Ferryville. These are all 
small stations, surrounded by a thrifty 
f^uming community, and are growing 
in importance. About one mile be- 
yond iPerryville, we cross Grasshopper 
Biver, upon which are located several 
flouring mills, and small manufactor- 
ies. The river is well timbered,— oak, 
hickory, elm, ash, cottonwood and soft 
maple, principally. 

The Grasshopper unites with the 
Kansas River, opposite the old town of 
Lecompton. of "Lecompton constitu- 
tion" notoriety. The soil is a black 
loam, and very productive. The lands 
were once a portion of the Delaware 
Indian Reservation. From Perryville 
ft is 8.2 miles to 

Medina.— The town was laid out 
in 18C0, and with the near surroundings, 
has a population of about 1,500, mostly 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Two miles north of the station is 
located the old "Indian Mill Farm," 
which has been under cultivation for 
over 35 years. From Medina it is 2.5 



miles to Newman from wliichitisM 
miles to Grantsyille, a small station 
of the west bank of Muddv Creek. 
This section is noted, if at all, for its 
'^sage Orange" hedges, some of which 
are very fine. Six miles further, and 
our road crosses the track of th% 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Bail- 
road, which is completed from Atchi- 
son and Kansas City to Darning, 
in New Mexico, with the Pacific Coast 
for an objection point The crossing 
is only a few hundred ySiTds from the 
depot at 

Topeka—The capital of the State. 
Population, 15,433. Here passenger 
trains stop 20 minutes for meals. 

Topeka is in Shawnee County, situat- 
ed on the north bank of the Kansas 
River, and surrounded by a very rich 
and fertile country; was located in 
1854. The river is crossed at Topeka 
on one of the ''King Iron Tubular 
Bridges," a solid structure 900 feet in 
length, composed of six spans, restlns 
on stone piers, built from Uie '*bea 
rock" in the river. 

The Capitol is a fine building, built 
of what is called in this country ^'Juno- 
tionCity Marble,^ a white magnesian 
limestone, found in many places in tlie 
State. It can be quarried in blocks 
from H to 10 tons in weight, and when 
fresh from the quarry is very easy to 
saw. The Government builaings at 
Fort Riley are built of this kind of stone» 
and has proved satisfactory. The Capi- 
tol cost moo,ooo. 

While we are here at the Seat of 
Government, we will note a few items 
in regard to the State. Kansas has an 
area of 52,058,520 acres, of which 40,- 
000,000 is unimproved, awaiting the 
reader. Price from $1.25 to $20 per 
acre. Present population of the State 
995,335. It has a school fund of $1,555,- 
.360, which is augmenting yearly. There 
are 4,520 school houses, 6,859 teachers, 
and 266,576 scholars. Then there are 
three Normal Schools, for educating 
teachers ; the University at Lawrence, 
and the Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan. On the line of the Kansas 
Pacific, there are 76 grain elevators, 
with storage capacity of 2,515,100 bush- 
els; and 52 flouring mills, with lt$9 run 
of stone; capacity, 4,810 barrels ^«t^«:^* 
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LeaTing Topeka, Me- 
■mall Btation, ia reached in 4.T milcB ; 
SiLTSR Lakb inS.»; Kinobville in 
a.1 ; RossTtLLl In 23, aod T^ milu 
nore to 

8t. Il«i7'>— an ImporUnt station. 
In Bume respecta. Tho country for the 
last 2G iDiles, and sunoundini; the 
town, is thickir settled, and the greater 
portion cultivated. Com is the prin- 
cipal crop, though much wheat and 
Tegetablea are raised. 

The Jesuit Fathers Tislt«d thta 
Muntrr nearly 40 jenn ago, and eatab- 
Jshed Uisslon Schools among the In- 
lians. Uon recently thej have erect- 
ed here larg* educational Institutione; 
,ne for ladles, is known aa "The Sam- 
Jnarj of the Sacred Heart." The build- 
ing to the north of the railroad, is of 
inck, with stone trimmings. 100 feet 
bont and four stories in height, com- 
pleted in 1871. The College for males 
tt adjoin ine. and can accommodate 
1,800 students. 

From St. Mary's it Is B.l miles to 
Seltttb, a small station 6.fl milea from 
he end of the Kaw Diviaion, First 
i)isirict, which is at 

IVameco.— This is a large and 
tbriving town situated in the midst of 
k country well watered by numerous 
■mall creeks, rery fertile and thickly 
■ettled. The next station, 6.6 miles, is 
St. Oeoroe, another growing town of 
almut 700 population, from which it is 
t3 miles to 

nnnhattan.— Population, about 
t,0OO; County Seat of Riley County, 117 
miles west of Kansas City. The town 
ia situated near the junction of the 
Kansas and Blue rirers. was settled in 
1854 by a colony of Ohio "Pilgrims," 
' vho purebased a small steamboat at 
Cincinnati, steamed down the Obio 
^rlver, and thence up the Uissiaslppi, 
Uissoun, and Kansas riven to this 
ulace, where they settled, in what was 
Sben a wild Indian country, llTing on 
Uieir boat until buildings could be 
meted. 
The Kansas State Agricnltoral Col- 
lege— an experimental farm— is located 
Kt Manhattan. Congress, in Its benev- 
olent wisdom, endowed this College 
-with a land grant of S1,000 acres, 60,000 

t which has been sold, realizing the 



snug sum of »3.W,000. The institution 
has 400 acres fenced and cultivate the 
greater portion with vineyards and 
orchards of fruit of every variety. 
Leaving Uanhattan a few miles, the 
blufb come close on the right, in places 
SOO feet in height, covered with trees, 
rocks and grass alternating, while the 
rirer comes In close to the road, 
on the left, and again receding for 
miles, along the batiks of which asb, 
oak. hickory, cottonwood and elm trees 
grow in profusion. Here, too, can be 
seen some fine farms, surrounded hj 
beautiful osage orange hedge From 
Manhattan it is II. 1 miles to 

Ocden— A town of some historio 
interest in the annals of the State, as 
being the place where the first Terri- 
torial Legislature, convened by Got. 
Reeder, met to "Save the County.' 
The place was tlf'tt settled in 13M. Six 
miles further is the station of 

Fort Blley— So called for the Fort 
of that name, situated upon the high 
plateau to the right ; established in I8S2, 
la in latitude SO" nortii, St)'30^ west 
The post was lirst known as "Camp 
Center," t«lng situated in the geogra- 
phical center of the United States. 

Junction City.— County Seat of 
Davis County, is £.7 miles west of Fort 
Riley, and is destined to be a place of 
much importance. It was located in 
laso, has grown rapidly and now con- 
tains 5,000 population. Here is located 
the marble quarries before alluded to; 
here, too, is the northern terminus of 
the Missouri.Kansas A Texas Railroad, 
and the Junction City A Fort Kearny 
Kailway, The Republican River unites 
with the Kansas River at this point, 
up which is completed the J., C. & P. 
K. Railway, a branch of thp Kansas 
PaciBc, to Concordia, 70 miles north- 
west. The stations and distances 
between are: Alder, 7.7 miles; Uilford. 
5.4miles: WakeGeId,OmileB;ClayCen- 
ter, 14 miles; Morganvitle. 7.0 miles; 
Clifton, 8.7 miles; C.,B., U.P. Crossing, 
4.» miles; Clyde, 0.8 miles; Lawrenee- 
burg, 7.6 miles; Concordia, ^A miles. 

The valley uf the Republican ia one 
of the richest and most productive in 
the State. It was the Indian's home, to 
retain which be fought the wldte man 
long and bitterly, and with the osoal 



result, tb« Indian had to qoI Ha venti 
■WTiere onc« roamed hia " ponj herd " 
111 tbousands, note can ba cou ilts i the 
dwelling! of bis successors in equal 
Dumben; where once the Indian's beef 
(buQalo) ranged in untold miliiona now 
range the white man's beef. The buf- 
falo bas gon9— went with the Indians. 
Will the timeeTercome when the "suo- 
cesson" will he succeeded bj a strtmi/er 
and mora entCbtened race? Will they 
in turn ever be driven out and exter- 
minated ?—Oui«n labtH 

At Junction City the Smokj Hiil 
river comes in from tlie aouthward, 
which, with the Itepublican, forms the 
£ansas river. The Smokv will be on 
our left for the next 47 miles, to Salina. 

After leaving Junction City, a pecu- 
liar rock f onnation is noticeable on the 
tight along the summit of the bluOs 
nsembling a long line of fortifications. 

Another item, we record for the ben- 
efit of the sportsman; feathered game 
1b great abundance are found on the 
piauiee, aud along the rivers and small 
■treams in Kansas, such as prairie 
chicken, quail, ducks, geese, snipe, 
plover, Bwaiis, cranes, pelican, an 
many other varieties. 

Then a run of C.8 miles to CnAniAN, 
tl miles to Detroit, and 6.3 miles more 
and we reach 

Abilene — county seat of Dickeu- 
•on county. Population about 2,000. 
raasenger train* stop 30 minutes — oppo- 
ilte the Henry House— for meals, which 
&re the bat on the road. 

This station was the first great cattle 
abipping point on the Kansas Pacific 
Railway. From 1867 to 1870, the number 
loaded on the cars and sent east, were 
from 76,000 to 160,000 a year, but as the 
agriculturalist crowded in, the cattle- 
men were crowded out, and we will 
find them now— far to the westward. 

We are now in what Is called the 
•Golden Belt" — so named for the won- 
derful adaptability of the country for 
raialiig wheat and other smalt grains, 
These "Iwlt" lands, it is claimed, com- 
mence near Junction City, and ex- 
tends beyond Kills— about SOO miles in 
length. Wheat is the principal crop, 
and comprises one half of all the pro- 
dnctlons. There are several fields of 
wheat, near Abilene, of 1.000 acres each, 



one of 3,000, and one of 8,500. Of lat« 
^eara, tree-ptaiitittg has been quite an 
industry. Orcliards of fruit are nun- 
sroua. and successfully raised. 

From Abilene It is 4.4 miles to SAMP 
Sfrinos, a Signal Station, thence 4J 

Solomon—situated near the JaB» 
tion of the Smoky Hill and Solomoa 
Hlvers, in the midst of a thrifty agri- 
cultural section. Population about 600. 

The SoLOUON Railboad, another 
branch of the "K. P.,' Is built up the 
valley of the Solomon to Beloit,B8 miles 
northwest from this itation. Several 
Salt Springs are near the town, and Uie 
buildings erected for the purpose of 
manufacturing the salt are quite ez< 
t«nsive, and can be seen from Uie can 
after leaving the station. 

Leaving Solomon, wa cross the river 
of that name, and 7 J miles arrive at 
Nkw Caubria, a small station situated 
on a broad plain, dotted, in all dlreo- 
tions with the neat little cottages of 



further we reach 

SAlina— the County Seat of Sallna 
County, settled in 13£8. Just before 
reaching the station we cross the Sali- 
na River, which comes down from the 
north-west. 

Sallna has a population of about 
3,000, some large grain elevators, several 
good hotels, papers and another railroad, 
the Salina Jk Southwestbrn. This 
brjiut-h comes to McPheraou.distaii 1 3iJ 
miles to the southweet. Situated on 
the Smoky Hill River, near the Swed- 
ish colony who settled here in 1870. 

The princip^U occupation of the peo- 
ple is agriculture, although there are 
many herds of cattle and sheep !o the 
county, and some extensive quarries of 
Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, also Bev- 
eral Salt Springs that are being uteliied 
for the production of salt 

Along all the rivers and streams 
about this section of country are belts 
of timijer, consisting of Cottonwood, 
oak, mulberry, elm and hackberry. 

BttTarla- Is the next station 8.4 
miles from Salina, where la located % 
colony from the Western Reserve of 
Ohio, who settled here in 1609. TU<i& 
colony has been v«ci vtuxnA.l'^.^'^iM^ 
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and com crops being their reliance. 
iia of 0.6 miieB brings us to tbe end of 
he second diatrict of the Kaw Vallej 
>i vision of tbe road, at: 

Brook ville.— Here the Riiilroad 
Company h»ve the usual division re- 
pair sliops, good depot buildings, and 
extensive cattle pens. Population, 
about 600. Tbe country surrounding 
the station isa rolling prairie, on wbich 
«aa be seen, besides the usual wheat 
and com fields, an occasional herd of 
cattle and sheen. Leaving Brookville. 
we pass several small stations in the 
order, and distances between as fol- 
lows: 4.2 miles to Rock Sprinos; lit 
miles to Tbkba Cotta ; 4,4 miles to 
Elm Creek ; 6.1 miles to Spmmit Sid- 
ing ; -iz miles to Fort Harkhr, and 
■old Government post, on the left, built 
In I8in-S. aliandoned ; and -1.7 miles to 
El Uworth— County Seat of Ells- 
■wortb County, situated on tbe norlb 
bend of the Smoky Hill River. Set- 
tled in 1867; present population 1,100. 
Tba town has some good stone build- 
ngs, a large grain elevator, several 
kotels, catUe pens and shutes — the 
atter not of much use of late, as the 
irmers are crowding the cattle-men a 
ttttle further west 

The next station is Black Wolf, 7.2 
miles; tbeii Cow Chkee, 2.3 miles. 

Wilson's— la 6.5 miles from Cow 
Creek. This is a tlirifty town of <00 
population, situated in a rolling prairie 
country, fast filling up with settlers. 
Trom Wilson's it is 6.4 miles to Dah- 
XAKCB, and 7.3 miles to BrNiCER Hill, 
the County Seat of Kiissell County, 
topulation, 400; first settled in 1871. by 
t colony from Ohio. Near the station 
latt Springs abound, lime stone is 
plentiful, some coal, and abundance of 
nineral paint, and pottery day. Pass- 
ing on we pass through Uoubb In 6£ 
[tnuea, and 4.3 miles more to 

Itasselt — population about 800; 
settled in 1881, bya colony from Ripon, 
Wisconsin, and is situated about four 
Blilea south of the south bend of the 
Saline River, and surrounded by rich 
■gri cultural lands, well cultivated. 
Leaving Russell it ia fl.l miles to Gor- 
ftAu; three more to Walker; and 8.B 
toiles further to 
— t»rl&— Six miles south of the 



station is located the "Victoria Colony." 
established by the late Mr. Georn 
Grant,a wealthy Scotchman, who bought 
SD.ooo acres of land here, sold a porUott 
to settlers and retained a large eatata 
for himself. Tbe lands have a rich soil, 
are well cultivated, and dotted in all di- 
rections with the homes of the settlen, 
and their herd of horses, cattle, aad 
sheep. From Victoria it^ 10.5 miles to 
Hays— County Seat orEllis County 
—named for the post established in 
tesi, about half a mile south of tha 
station on a high plateau. Hays has a 
population exclusively of soldiers, ot 
about 700, many of whom are engaged 
in stock-raising — as be it known wg 
have reached the western limits of the 
i^lculturalists, and soon will bid them 
good bye, and grip the hand of the 



The next station is 13,2 miles distan^ 

and is the end of the third district of 
tbe Smoky Hill Division. 

Ellis.— We are now on the "Cattle 
Trail." At this station are inunenae 
yat'ds and sbutes, for the accommoda- 
tion of stockmen, many of whom drive 
up great droves of cattle from Texas, 
and the country to the southwest, aa 
well as graze them in ths surround- 
ing country. In fact, this is tbe great- 
est cattld-sbipping point on the road. 
Tbe grasses are mostly "bunch grass" 
and "buffalo," or "grandma grass," the 
richest and most nutritious grown. 
Tbe article on "Western Stock Raising," 
—In Annex. 110.28— will apply equally 
as well In this section as the one for 
which it was written. 

Ellis has about 600 enterorising, law- 
abiding citizens, most ot them are en- 
gaged in stock-raising, yet, oi late, tha 
agriculturalists are crowding In, buy- 
ing up the lands, and it will not be 
long before the cattle-men— who do 
not buy land— will have to go west. 

From Ellis it is 10.3 miles to Ooal- 
LAH, an unimportant station, from 
which it is 9 miles to 

Wa-Keeney,- one of the most en- 
terprising towns on the road. It con- 
tains about 500 citizens, many of them 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
but the greater portion in the cattle 
business. Here wo find one of the 
finest depot buildings on the road ; it is 







feet by 30 feet, and 33 feet high, 
-■mounted with a tower 50feet high, 
[d a platform 27 feet wide. There 
o many floe atone buildings, princi- 
pal ofwbich is the Oaka House. Leav- 



Wholly occupied by cattle men, pass- 
ing the stations, with the distances 
between as follows: Colteb, 14.1 
miles ;BTiyFAJ,o,14.3miIeH iGEAnwrKLD, 
5.5 miles; Gbimhell, 9 miles ; C.^bltle, 
12.1 miles; Mon't SiDiHa, 9.4 miles; 
MoNTMENT, 9 miles ; Gopheb, 9.7 miles ; 
Shekidan, 7.6 miles; and 15. 1 miles 
more to 

Wallace— Aregular eating station, 
Wheregoodmeals are served ior75ots. 
Population about 25ii. It is the end of 
the third district of the Smoky Hill 
Bivision, and the commencement of 
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the Denver Division. The station is 
in the midst of a rolling prairie, two 
miles north-west of Fort Wau-acb, 
established in 1866. It is situated on 
the fork of the Smotty Hill Eiver, in 
latitude 38 deg., 55 min and longitude 
100 deg., GO min. from Greenwich. 

For the last hundred milea the coun- 
try la almost wholly occupied by the 
cattle-men, and will continue to be for 
the next 150 miles, so we shall pass 
moat of the stations, by simply naming 
them and the distance between : From 
Wallace it is 8.5 miles to Eaole Tail; 
8.3 miles to Monnotont Siiuno; 3.2 
miles to MoNNOTONV— we are nearing 
Monnotony on all sides now— 12 milea 
to Arapaho, where the State line Is 
crossed, and we enter Colorado ; 
9,5 miles to Chetense Wells ; 10.5 
miles to Fikst View— whetft, vL "OtiB. 
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lay be olear, the flret view of Pike's 

?eakaad theBocky MouDtalnsare to 

^B had— and U.7 mites more to 

Kit (J arson— named for the old 

tunter,trapperaiidguide of that name 

-and somewhat famous aa being the 

ilaoo where the GrandDuke Alexis of 

Irueeia tarried to huDtbufTalo.in Jan- 

liary, 1872. It was a big hunt, and it 

Is said that the Duke killed 40 of the 

noble animals, and, by the way, we 

tave been in tlie old buffalo range for 

lie last 250 miles, but, of late years, 

w. If any, have been seen— went with 

e Indiana. From Kit Caraon it is 

.9 miles to Wild Horse, named for a 

tod of wild horses that once roamed 

er this country ; 10.9 miles to Aeoto ; 

:.4 to JUmAOE, and 11 more to 

Mnco^an eatln? station, from 

hioh it is 12.S to Laxb, where are a 

iw pools of water. 8.8 miles to Eiter 

.END, situated on the big beod of the 

'ig Sandy Creek; 6.3 miles to Cebae 

oint; 4.9 miles to Godfry's, where 

lere are some coal mines of fair qua- 

ty; 1.9 miles to Aoate, noted for the 

iaoss agates found near tlie station ; 

B.a miles to Deer Tail, situated on 

aat Bijou Creek; 12 miles to Btees. 

i-om Bybiis it ia 12.1 miles to Bennet ; 

,4 miles to Box Elder, situated on a 

loek of that name; from which it la 

.3.4 miles to Schuyler, and 9.3 miles 

sore to Denver. 

"Eemembeh! For full and complete 

formation in reg'ard to Colorado, its 

'Onderfu! mines of gold, silver, oop- 



da, hot and mediolnal sprTngs ;' Its 
magnificent scenery, railways, etc., 
buy "Crofutt'g Grip-Sack Guide" of 
Colorado, a complete encyclopedia of 
the State, profusely Illustrated. 

"Tour" No. one gives a complete 
description of the route and country 
from Denverto Cheyenne, whore con- 
nections are made with the Overland 
trains from Omaha and San Francis- 
co. Sold on all trains. 

Leaving Chevenne, just in the bor- 
der of the city we cross Crow Creek, 
and about two miles from the city — 
by looking to the right, northward^ 
a line view can be had of Port Davy 
Kussell, previously described. We 
are now ascending the eastern slope 
of the southern range of the Black 
Hills of Wyoming, which are stretch- 
ing away in a long rugged line be- 
fore us. 

Colorado Junction- six miles 
west of Cheyenne, is the first station 
we reach, and the junction of the Co- 
lorado Central Branch The traclc 
turns off at the left of the station and 
crosses the prairie and hills to the 
southward. Four miles from the 
Junction Borie, a small side-track, is 
assed, from which it is 4.3 miles to 

Otto— Passenger trains usually 
-leethere, stoij a fuw ruomfuts, ex- 
changeletters and papers, thenpassoQ 
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—one going East for light, the other West 
for knowledge. 

We are now 6,^24 feet above the sea, and 
the traveler should note the rapid rise 
made from this point, in surmounting the 
Black Hills. Here the heavy trading 
commences, and snow fences will be nu- 
merous till we get over the " Hills." To 
the north of this place, at the base of the 
Hills, is a fine valley, where Crow Creek 
finds its source in many fine springs. The 
valley contains very superior grazing 
land, and in coni unction with the adja- 
cent hills, afiTords ample game fo^* the 
hunter. 

Fifteen miles from this station, to the 
north, at the eastern entrance of Chevenne 
Pass, is the site of old Fort Walbach, 
now deserted. Near this fort are the head 
waters of Lodge Pole Creek. 

Crranite Canyon— is five miles west 
of Otto, and 574 feet higher. At this point 
are extensive stone quarries, whence was 
taken the rock for the company's build- 
ings in Cheyenne, also for the stone ware- 
houses. Limestone abounds in this vicin- 
ity, and many kilns have been erected. To 
the left of the road, and down the canyon 
a few hundred yards, is a fine spring, from 
whence the water is elevated to the tank 
by the roadside. Half a mile to the south 
are a number of fine springs, which — with 
others to the westward — are the head-wa- 
ters of Lone Tree Creek, a tributary of the 
South Platte River. Along the road now 
is heavy rock-work, and on the exposed 
portions of the road may be seen the snow- 
sheds and snow-fences, built of plank or 
stone. 

Baford— is a small side-track, 6 9-10 
miles further. Heavy rock-work, and 
snow-sheds and fences mark the road. 
Water for the station is elevated from 
springs down the ravine, to the southward. 

The country here presents a wild, rug- 
ged and grand appearance. The level 
ground or little valleys are covered with a 
nne coat of buffalo grass, and now and 
then clumps of stunted pine appear by 
the roadside. On either hand, nearby, 
high, bold masses of granite rear their 
gray sides, piled one on the other, in wild 
confusion. Up, up, still higher, in the 
background are the rocky, pine-clad peaks 
of the Black Hills. The scene is pecu- 
liarly impressive as we near Shermau, 
especially if it chances to be one of those 
days when the clouds fioat low down the 
horizon; then the traveler looks over the 



I intervening space between him and the 
mountain range beyond, and sees naught 
but floating masses of vapor; no moun- 
tains, no valley, no forest, only these fleecy 
shapes, and a lone, dark line rising above 
them, o'ertopped by the glistening sides of 
Long's Peak. The altitude gained, we 
see on the north side of the road,a sign- 
board— "Summit of the Mountains;" 
and soon after reach 

Hherman — eig h t thousand t wo 
hundred and forty - two feet above level 
of the sea. It is named in honor of 
Gen. Sherman. On a high point just 
south of the station, a monument is 
being erected to the.naemory of Oakes 
and Oliver Ames. Sherman is 649 
miles from Omaha and 1,365 from San 
Francisco, and is not noted for its size. 
The trains stop here but a few min- 
utes. The company's buildings consist of 
a comfortable station, a small repair shop, 
and a round-house of five stalls. A post- 
ofiSce, telegraph and express offices, one 
store, two hotels, two saloons, and about 
twenty houses of all sorts, constitute the 
town. 

Seventy miles to the southwest is Long's 
Peak, and 105 miles to the south is Pike's 
Peak, both plainly visible. To the north- 
west, about 100 miles distant, is Elk Moun- 
tain, another noted land-mark. The maxi- 
mum grade from Cheyenne to Sherman is 
88.176 feet per mile. The freight taken on 
at this station for the East and West is 
quite e2ctensive, consisting of sawed lum- 
ber, telegraph poles, and wood obtained in 
the hills and ravines but a few miles dis- 
tant to the northward. On many of these 
hills, and in the canyons, are found a 
dense growth of hard spruce pine, which, 
as to quality and adaptability for being 
dressed, resembles the hemlock of the 
Eastern States. 

The winters are not as severe at Sherman 
as many think, neither is the snow-fall as 
deep as many would suppose from seeing 
the great number of snow-sheds and fences ; 
snow seldom falls more than a few inches 
in depth. It is not the depth of snow that 
causes any inconvenience to the working 
of the road, but it is the drifting of it into 
the cuts during the heavy winds. For the 
purpose of preventing this, the sheds, 
fences and walls are erected along the 
road, the latter a few rods away fh>m the 
banks of the cuts. The feace& t^waatfe « 
eddy or cxixtcnX. o^t «2a. ^XsNsSfeL^i^^w^ ' 
snow a\oTi^\Ti\i\x^ ^cras^O'sWJ^t^ 
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great meaanre, th>m Ibe track. Snow-sbed^ 
cover the deepest cuta along tie road, 
where obairuclioDS from the snow are most 
likely to occur. The cold raina and deep- 
est BHQwa come with an east wind; the 
worst slorma come from the southwest. 

The thermometer nt Sherman ranges 
from 83 deg, Fahreuheit, in the summer, 
to 30 deg. below zero In winter. 8i>ringa 
of Bparkling water are nnmerons in Ihe 
flurrounding conn try, and form many 
small streiims which wiud their 



they arelost in the wal*rs of other 

At this elevated point, the louriet, if hia 
"wind ia good," can spend a long time 
pleasantly in wandering amid some of the 
wildest, grandest Ecenea to lie found on the 
continenL There are places where the 
rocks rise higher, where the chasms are 
fer deeper, wnere the Burrounding i»eaka 
may he loftier, and tlii; lorrenta miglit- 



poasess such power over the mind of man 
as does the wild, desolate-looking land- 
scape around Sherman.' Although the 
plateau ia covered with graaa, and occa- 
sional ahmbs aud stunted trees greet Ilta 
eye, the surrounding bleakness and deso- 
lation render this place one of awful gran- 
deur. The hand of Him who rules the 
universb is nowhere else more marked, and 
in no place will the tourist feel bo utterly 
alone, so completely isolated from man- 
kind, and left entirely with nature, as at 
Sherman, on the Black Hills of Wyoming. 

At the nrst the louriet experiences much 
diflicully in breathing, the extreme light, 
nesaof Uieair trying thelunga to theirut 
most capacity, but becoming accustomed 
to the change, and inhaling long draughts 
of lUe pure mountain air, will greatly pre- 
fer it to a heavier atmosphere. 

FrsB Am> Game — There is no spot along 
tho liny if ronti wliif^li can be cniiip.ired lo 
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ing. The tiniest rivulets swarm with them, 
ana their speckled sides glisten in every 
eddy. They weigh from one-fourth to two 
pounds, and their flesh is as hard and 
white as that of the mountain trout of 
Vermont 

Antelope, elk, black-tailed deer, bear, 
sage hens and grouse abound in the hills 
and on the plateaus. The angler, hunter, 
or tourist should never pass Sherman with- 
out pausing long enough to fly a hook and 
try his rifle. Doubtless this point will be- 
come a favorite summer resort for travelers, 
when the hotel accommodations are uch 
as to entice them to remain, as it possesses 
eminent attractions for hunting and fishing. 

From Sherman to Rawlin's, 160 miles, 
the road runs between the Black Hills and 
the Rocky Mountain range, presenting 
varied and impressive scenery at various 
points. 

Leaving Sherman, the road turns to the 
left, and passes through several long snow- 
sheds and deep rock cuts to 

Dale Creek Bridge — Dale Creek is a 
noted stream, although a small one, and 
should have a noted . bridge — as it has. 
When the road was being constructed over 
these hills, in 1867, the railroad company 
built a plated wooden frame-work structure 
eSO feet long, from blufl' to bluff and 126 
feet high. The bridge stood on trestles, 
interlaced with each other, and securely 
corded together and stayed by wire cables, 
secured to, and sloping from, the bridge on 
each side to substantial anchorage, down 
into the valley below, presenting a light 
and graceful appearance when viewed 
from the creek below. This old bridge 
was replaced in 1877 by one of iron, of 
similar dimensions, built in the most sub- 
stantial manner— see illustration, page 49. 

From the bridge, the beautiful little 
stream looks like a silver thread below us, 
the sun glistening its surface with a thou- 
sand flashes of silvery light. Anon, the 
dark walls of the canyon shade it, as 
though they were envious or jealous of its 
beauty being rendered common property. 
A narrow, green valley, half a mile above 
the bridge, is the site of the former 
Dale City, where, at one time, were 
over 600 inhabitants. Now, a few hundred 
yards above the bridge, can be seen a soli- 
tary house— like a lone sentinel in front of 
a deserted camp. Here, too, as well as 
around Sherman, and all over the Black 
Hills, are found countless fLo^ ^ '^very 



variety and hue, over 800 varieties of which 
have been classified. 

Virginia Dale — is situated fifteen miles 
southwest of Sherman, in Colorado, at the 
head of a deep gor^e, on Dale Creek, near 
the Cache-a-la Pouare River. On the east 
side of the canyon, the wall of overhanging 
rock rises about 600 feet high, for a mile 
along the stream, giving a wild and pictur- 
esque beauty, a sublimity, and grandeur 
to the scene, rai'ely surpassed. This point 
is called the ''Lover's Leap," though we 
never learned that any one ever leaped off; 
but if the leap was made, we judge that 
the jar on alighting in the valley, &0 feet 
below, must nave knocked all the love, 
romance or sentiment out of those making^ 
it In and around this place are numerous- 
dells, grottoes, gorges, canyons, precipices, 
towering peaks and rugged recesses, 
enough to employ the tourist for some 
time m examining their beauties. 

Some "yellow-covered novelist" has- 
immortalized Virginia Dale, by calling it 
the "Robbers* Roost," though failing to- 
inform us what they roosted on. But 
aside from this questionable honor, Virginia 
Dale is the most widely known and cele- 
brated of any locality in these mountains. 
There are a few good buildings around the 
place, where excursionists, who visit to- 
enioy the scenery, mountain air, and rare 
fishing and hunting, are provided for. 
See Annex, No 10. 

We now return to the railroad, cross the 
bridge, and turn away to the northward, 
through long snow-sheds and rocky cuts,, 
made through red sandstone, six miles to- 
Tie hiding — This station is important 
only in the fact of its being a point where 
great quantities of ties and wood are 
brought to the railroad from the hills to- 
the northward. The view to the south 
is that of a very broken and rugged coun- 
try. To the west, the southern end of 
the great Laramie Plains is spread out,, 
almost at our feet, twenty miles in width,, 
with the wondrous Rocky Mountains ris- 
ing from its western border, range upon 
range, peak overlapping peak, away up,, 
up into the regions of perpetual snow, 
over one hundred miles away. 

Our train is descending rapidly, and 
more to the northward ; steam is no longer 
required — only brakes. Onward, 4 1-10* 
miles, through snow-sheds and deep exca- 
vations, brings us to 

Harney — «ia. \5.m\cc^^^«N»s>x "^s^*^ 
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Denver and Salt Laknetage road. Ihe tele- 
^apb marking tlie line for eome distance 
-aloDE the railroad. On the right hand, the 
whole valley has been fenced in for 
grazing pnrposes. 

The next station Is 4 1-3 miles, denomi- 
Baled 

Bed BDtte8— This locality derived 
its name from several ridges and peculiar 
formations of sandstone lying between the 
railroad and the BIhcIc Hlilsonthe right. 

Many of these sandstones rear tiieir 
peaks from 500 to 1,000 feet above the 
plain, appaiently worn and washed by the 
«lomenls, into wild, fantastic shapes and 
grotesque figures. Rocks which, at a dis- 
tance, misht be taken for castles, rise side 
by side with the wall of an Immense fort ; 
'Aurches rear their roofs, almost shading 
lowly cottara by their side; columns, 
luuienta mid pyramids are mixed up 
with themselves and each other, as though 
ligoant power bad carried off 




mightv city of the olden time, and, 

wearying of hia "booty, had thrown it down 
upon these plains, without much regard 
lo the order ui wliloh the buildings were 
placed. 

Some few onlyof these curiofiitiea, can be 
seen from the car windows, and those are 
not the largest. The tourist, by stopping 
over a day or two at Laramie, would find 
much of interest In this section of the 
country. 

The Laramie Kiver rises about BO miles 
to the southwest from Red Buttes, on the 
eastern slope of the mountains— lis source 
being composed of almost innumerable 
aprinsB. lis general course Is northeast 
for 2w miles, when it empties into the 
North Platle River at Port Laramie. 

During the building of the road, thou- 
sands of ties were floated down to Lara, 
mie, and thence hauled along the line. 

The supply of timber in this region is 
as near inexhaustible as can well be Im- 
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agined. where fireftf £: r:: re::T*r 

from the c-Tr:r.r. Slv tt. . : .f -p-I.: 1l i 

employill'rI.TfimLLvrrlrrLI. ILj trt 

thev can laj r ir-r ".Lr-:^ :l uiti^i--- 

SixaLd a La.f n:.*-r !r: n 'Li-i I .nes 
is a siatiiL !:r :ir zl— -Ljy : :?: :j 
FoBTSAXiziki "srL.:! If f.r.is.:'?-! : l :it 
east si'le cf ii-r ra^^-.2.i .:>-r :: :ie 
track. and:L;>a.iv:^v!;r ::__.■:? Ti-t 
buildings are ; r.L : ;: =.- : 
eral of stone hiLZ : 
frame — ^head : u ar. t : - 
established cT iitr -' . :>•> . : : : v : - : •_ . 
paniesof theTL::lLL::=.l:;L 7 ^ Ii- 
lantrv. uni-E-r :h.e : : ::.:_li 1 : f tzr'--' 
Lieut.-C::.H.M.M-=L^r Cij:a:i:r:i 
Infantr;.'. La::::i-r 41 -..>• . 1: nil i: 
sec. tobservskr: : i . I : :.z:\ - ir : .5 it j . 
40min. ■appr.iiir.i.tv . 

Two and a Lai! ir.:.rf fir.Ler :r- -^r 
arrive at the erii :f tL*:-M:uL:a:L Di- 
vision" of '/Le r:&i. 

liaramie City-:Le 
county seat of A.bai.y ^ __ 

wonderfully imi'icvei -v::L:l :Lr la- 
few vears. It ha-? apox. ula::: i. cf -i..*.* 
and is regularlylaid «:u: a: rit::.: antrle- 
with the road. ' A streani •: f clear. ■:■ old 
water, which rises in a spring a few 
miles to the eastward, runs tnrouj,'h 
the principal streets : the buildings are 
small and mostly of wood, with a few 
substantial structures of stone. The 
spirit of improvement is manifested ■ 
on every hand, which has recently 
completed numerous stores, hotels, 
banks, churches, schools, dwellings, 
and other buildings, including a court 
house and jail. Trees line manv of the 
streets, and present a cheerful and 
home-like appearance ; in fact, most 
of the Laramie residents are here to 
stay. For many years after the com- 
pletion of the road this was a regular 
eating station for passenjger trains 
from the East and West. The meals 
were served in the Thornburg House, 
at present a first-class hotel, in front 
of which the cars stop. The Sentinel, 
weekly, the Times and Boomerang, 
daily, are published here. 

Rolling Mill— During the year 1874 
the railroad company erected a rolling 
mill at this place, at a cost of $127,500. 
It is situated to the right of the road, a 
short distance north of the station, 
and is in operation night and day, re- 
rolling old rails and other heavy work. 
The company's division shops are also 
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Curl: IS paj^seniTt-rs will note froiu 
:iii^ oi:y wr?:. :ho railroad labft^trs— 
-V .:: : n' r.an is— are Chinamen. Thoy 
ar-? sa: 1 : :• le very reliable. 

Laeamie Pl.uss— comprise a bolt of 
!:l-=: c'razir.^ lands, about "25 miles wide 
by '>.! Ion::, and the remarks about the 
u'razini: Ifinds elsewhere will well ap- 
ply to this section. Beef can be raised 
and fattened on these plains as cheap- 
ly as in Texas, where, as everv one 
knows.they raise themselves and form 
the larger half of the population. The 
peculiar features of tliOft^e grasses arc 
similar to those already described. 
The plains are higher, and frost ap- 
pears earlier in the fall, but the sum- 
mer sun cures the grass before it 8 ar- 
rival.so that the cold weather does not 
injure it. We need only mention tho 
well-known fact that thousands of 
buffalo once roamed those ]>lrtins, fur- 
nishing tho Indians unlimited luM»f, to 
convince any one that th«» laudatUum 
of this as agnizing (M)untry are not (ex- 
aggerated or wihi ideas, biit substim- 
tiatod facts, i)rovod by «»x|n»ricne(». 

Stoek-raiHing is now alinnst thn 
only industry iiotle(»abli», and ii grf»at 
many thousand hiMiil of eatllie, mIhm«|i 
and horsoH can b>i mim^h in alinoHt 
any direction. It. Is coniputiMl that 
thoro arn at. this t.linn over <.HI,0()0 
head of (kittle, Hfi.JMM) head of slu'op, 
and three thousand horsoH itud \\\\>N>5?*k 
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within 40 miles of Laramie, valued at 
12,250,000. In 1867, there couldn't be 
found in the same section 500 head of all 
kinds—all told. Agriculture is not profit- 
able, yet they have demonstrated that some 
of the hardy vegetables can be cultivated 
with success on the bottom lands. 

Items of Interest— Crystal Lake is 
about 40 miles to the westward of Lara, 
mie. Sheep Mountain — one of the peaks 
in the Kocky Mountain range — rears its 
head for 12,000 feet above the sea. Should 
the tourist desire to visit the place, he will 
find the road beyond the plains rough, 
and the ascent toilsome. Before begin- 
ning the ascent of the mountains we enter 
one of the grandest forests in the countr}'. 
For ten miles we toil on through the for- 
est, which is so dense that the sunlight 
hardly penetrates, and the silence is almost 
oppressive. Bears, mountain lions, and 
the mountain sheep range here; their 
haunts, until lately, never having been in- 
vaded by the pale face. Emergmg from 
this gloom into the fair sunlicht, we find 
ourselves on the highest point w the moun- 
tain, from which we can look over piles of 
fleecy clouds floating below us to other 
ranges far beyond. Peak on peak, ridge 
on ridge, they ascend, until their snow- 
clad heights are lost in the distance, or in 
the vast blue dome above. 

Looking downward, we behold a vast 
succession oi dark ridges and ^ey peaks 
through the rifts in the fog-like vapor 
floating above them. These dark ridges 
derive their sombre hue from the forests 
of pine, which extend for miles and miles 
in all directions. To the east we see a 
deep indentation in the mountains, which is 
Laramie Plains. Across this apparently 
narrow line, the rugged masses of the 
Black Hills rise in their grandeur, their 
black crests closing the scene. 

Turn now to the immediate landscape. 
Here is a green, grassy lawn, dotted with 
tiny flowers, of varieties such as we never 
before beheld, or ever read of, and right 
before us, in the center of this lawn, lies a 
circular lake nearly a mile wide ; its clear, 
soft, cold water glistening in the rays of 
the Btm, and reflecting, as in a mirror, every 
object on its banks, transforming them 
into many fantastic shapes, as the breeze 
lovingly kisses the silver surface, lifting 
it into little ripples. 

The scene is one of unsurpassed loveli- 
ness immediately around you while the 
view in the distacce is grand, aye, sub- 



lime—beyond the power of words to de- 
pict Whoever visits this place cannot 
fail of being impressed with its wonderous 
beauty, and his mind will take newer and 
clearer impressions of the power of **Him 
who hath created all things." 

The Snowy Range — ^the great backbone 
of the continent— ris covered with snow for a 
great part of the season ; the highest peaks 
ever wearing their white robes, even when 
the passes are covered with flowers. This 
renders tiiem very conspicuous and easily 
discerned at a great distance. Hence the 
term " Snowy Kange.*' 

Characteristics op the Country — In 

feneral descriptions we speak of Laramie 
'lains as including all the country lying 
between the western base of the Black 
Hills and the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains — a grand park, similar in for. 
mation to the great parks of Colorado, 
though of much less altitude. These 
"parks" are immense bodies of table 
lands, enclosed by the peaks and ridges 
of the surrounding mountains, sheltered 
by them from the cold winds, watered by 
them from the never-failing streams which 
flow from gorges and canyons among 
tiiese peaks, from which the snow is never 
absent. The average elevation of the Lar- 
amie Plains or park is about 6,500 feet, 
though where Laramie City stands it is 
more. The Black Hill ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains form the eastern and northern 
boundary of the "Plains." This range 
extends nearly due north to Laramie Peak, 
about 150 miles, thence west, terminating 
in the Seminole Mountains. On the south, 
the park or plain is bordered by the Rocky 
Mountains, which here reach an elevation 
of from 10,000 to 13,000 feet above the sea 
— snow-capped always. To the altitude of 
from 8,000 to 9,000 feet, these slopes are 
covered with dense pine forests. 

In the mountains to the westward, in 
North Park, Douglass, and other creeks, 
rich mines of gold, silver, copper, and 
nearly all the known metals have been dis- 
covered, and in several cases, worked to ad- 
vantage. The Keystone is reported to be a 
very rich mine, the owners of which are 
taking out the ore and piling it up, to await 
the arrival of a stamp mill which will be 
put up in a few months. Undoubtedly 
there are vast regions tributary to Laramie 
equally well-stored with mineral deposits, 
that have never been prospected or visited 
by the white men. 

On the northwest from out the Elk 
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are allowed tor t&at purpose, which is 
ample time, as the meals served are not 
the best on the road; however, the 
f ossiles are A^tiriotM. 

Iieaving the station, our course now lies 
to the eastward ; the train winds around 
the spurs of the bluffs, which seem to bar 
our way by interlocking with each other, 
on through a rough, rolling country, again 
turning to the westward, over bridges and 
fills, through cuts and snow^heos, for 7 
1-10 miles to 

Wilcox — an unimportant station, and 
we continue crossing creeks and ravines 
for 8 4-10 miles more, of difficult engineer, 
ing and middling heavy road-work, and 
arrive at 

Aurora— formerly Oomo, a small 
place. Soon after passing the station we 
come to Como Lake, a beautiful little 
sheet of water, lying to the right of the 
road. It is about one mile long and half- 
a-mile wide, and contains a peculiar fish, 
a **flsh with legs." The&e flshranimals 
possess ^ills something like a cat-fish ; are 
amphibious, being offen found crawling 
clumsily around on land, miles from the 
lake. Quite a variety of peculiar fossil 
shells are found around the lake that arc 

gathered in summer by persons who offer 
lem tor sale to the tourists. 

Medicine Bow Rtvkr— is crossed a few 
miles after leaving Como. It rises in the 
Medicine Bow Mountains, as before stated, 
and empties its waters into the North 
Platte River. 

This river was long a noted resort for 
Indians, and several treaties have been 
made on its banks between the " noble red 
men" and their pale-faced *' brothers." 
The valley of the river, above the railroad, 
for thirty miles or more, is broad, fine bot- 
tom-land, until it reaches the base of the 
mountain. From thence to its source the 
course of the river is through immense 
forests of pine, which present unrivaled 
faciliiies for lumbering. Fish are found 
in ^eat quantities in the stream, and the 
various kinds of game which abound in 
this countr}r are found in the mountains 
where the river has its source. Soon after 
crossing the river, and 7 1-10 miles from 
Como, we come to 

Aiedicine Bow— containing several 
stores, and saloons, freight house, passen- 
ger station, and a five-stall round-house. 

Leaving this station, the road is laid 
over a smooth, level plain, for 7.5 
^iles, when it enters a rough, hilly, 



sage-brush country, and stops at 

Niles Junetion— from which the 
train, winding around through deep 
cuts and long snow- sheds, for 3 2-10 
miles further, to 

Carbon— Here was discovered the 
first coal on the Union Pacific By. Two 
veins have been opened, averaging 
about ten feet. This coal is used prin- 
cipally by the Ry. Co, for their locomo- 
tives—the quality not being so good 
for domestic use as that mined further 
west, at Bock Springs and Evanston. 

The coal is raised fh)m the mine and 
dumped into the fiat<;ars, while standing 
on the track — the shaft of the mine being 
between the main and side track, close to 
the station; a stationary engine furnish- 
ing the hoisting power. Another shaft is 
to the south of tne town, a short distance, 
reached by a railtrack. 

Carbon contains a population of about 
800, and is the county seat of Carbon coun- 
ty, which contains a population of about 
2,000— most of whom are engaged in stock- 
raising. 

(Simpson— a small, unimportant side- 
track,is reached 6.3 miles fromOarbon, 
•after passing through a succession of cuts, 
many of which are covered with snow- 
sheds. Passenger cars do not stop. The 
road now curves around, and runs almost 
due west for 50 miles. To the next sta- 
tion it is 4 5- 10 miles. 

Percy — ^The station was named for 
Percy T. Brown, an engineer who was 
killed by the Indians, while employed sur- 
veying the line. 

During the construction of the road, 
this was an important station. Ties, tele- 
graph poles, wood and bridge timber, were 
landed at this point in immense quantities^ 

They were obtained at Elk Mountain, 
seven miles to the south. The old stage 
road winds around the base of the moun- 
tain, between that and the railroad. Near 
the foot of the mountain, old Fort Halleck 
and one of the most important stations of 
the Overland Stage Company, were located ; 
both are now abandoned. 

Elk Mountain — is a noted, landmark, 
and quite a curiosity in its way. It rises 
to a great height, its top being covered 
with snow a great portion of the year, 
and at any time snow can be found in 
places on the summit It has the appear- 
ance of being an isolated peak, though, 
really, it is the extreme northern spur of 
the Medicine Bow Mountains. It is, how- 
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irl; round, about six miles in diame- 
IlB base. Its sides are covered witli 
j foreiU of pine, aspen and licmlock. 
worthy of note, tbat this is ihe only 
I where the latter species of limber 
nod along the line of the road. It 
in profusion witli Ihe spruce in the 
. , near the snminit 
1 the south is a fine Talley, about 15 
widuund 20 miles )ong. PaasCrecli, 
1 rises in the Medicine Bow Moun- 
mns through this raliey on its 
the Norm Plattu River. Large 
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quantities of hay sro cut in the bottom 
lands along the creek. This stream, I i lie 
all others which rise in this range, is f\ill 
of floe trout and other flsh. Antelope 
abound on the plain, with elk, deer, bears 
and mountain sheep, while mounlain lions 
find their homes in the dark ravines and 
gloomy gorg<-8 of the mountain. 

Dsna— is an unimportant etacion 6 
1-10 miles west of Percy. From Percy to 
the North Platte River, 20 miles, the road 
is bnilt down the valley of an alkali ravine. 
Sage-brush and stagnant pools of alkali 
water are the only objecla that greet the 
eye— perhapsan unpleasant greeting, 

Bditon— for many years known aa 
3t. Mary's— is 7 5-10 miles from Dana., 
aoon after leaving tlift to».'Cv.Q\i, o'ax 
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train enters the ravine, wliere the bluffs as- 
sume more formidable features; In fact 
the ravine becomes a gOrge, the rugged 
spurs shooting out as though they would 
reach the opposite wall, and bar out farther 
progress. Tlie first one of these spurs does 
indeed bar our way, or did until a tunnel 
was completed. > Before this tunnel was 
finished, me company laid the road around 
the point of the spur on a temporary track. 
Emerging from Uie tunnel, the train rushes 
down the gorge, the wall now rising close, 
abrupt and high, on either hand,.and 7 8-10 
miles from fft jiaiy's we arrive at and 
pass 

Wolcott'th— an unimportant station. 
Down, down we go— the rough spurs 
point out from either wall of the canyon, 
an indenture in one bank marking a pro- 
jection on the other. While looking on 
this scene, one cannot help ftmcying that 
one time this chasm was not; mat some 
fearful convulsion of nature rent the 
mighty rocks in twain, leaving these rag- 

§ea walls and fetid pools to attest the fact, 
uddenly we whirl out of the mouth of 
this chasm— out on the level lands of the 
North Platte River— cross a substantial 
wooden bridge, and stop at 

Fort Fred. S(teele— 5 9-10 miles 
west of Wolcot*s ; elevation, 6,840 feet. 

This fort was established June 30th, 
1868, by four companies of the 80th In- 
fantiy, under command of Brevet Col. R 
I. Dodge, Mt^r dOth Infantpy. When the 
posts in the rowder River country were 
abandoned, the great bulk of the military 
stores were hauled to this place and stored 
for future use. 

About two miles west of Fort Steele 
formerly stood 

Benton City— now entirely abandoned. 
The road was completed to mis point the 
last of July, 1868. At that time a large 
amount of freight for Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, and the western country was re- 
shipped in wagons at this point, ana dur- 
ing August and September the place pre- 
sented a lively aspect, which continued 
until the road was finished to Bryan, the 
first of October. Benton at that time was 
composed of canvae tents ; about 3,000 peo- 
ple of all kinds made the population ; a 
harder set it would be impossible to find — 
roughs, thieves, petty gamblers (the same 
thing), fast women, and the usual accom- 
paniments of the railroad towns, flourished 
here in profusion. There were high old 
times in Benton then, but as the road 



stretched away to the westward, the people 
*^packed up their tents and stole noiselessly 
away,'* leaving only a few old chimneys 
and post-holes to mark the spot of the once 
flourishing town. Whiskey was the prin- 
cipal drink of the citizens, it bein^ the 
most convenient, as all the water used had 
to be hauled from the Platte River, two 
miles distant, at an expense of one dollar 
per barrel, or ten cents per bucket-flQl. 

At Benton, the bluns which mark the 
entrance to the canyon of the Platte near 
Fort Steele, are plaihlv visible and will 
continue in sight uutil we near Rawlins. 
They are of gray sandstone, worn, marked 
by the waters or by the elements, far up 
their perpendicular sides. They are on the 
opposite side of the river, the banks on the 
west side being comparatively low. 

At this point the river makes a bend, and 
for several miles we seem to be running 
down the river, parallel with it, though 
really drawing away from the stream. 

To the south is a long, high ridge of 
grey granite, called the *MBog Back." It 
is about four miles away from the road, 
and runs parallel with it for about 15 
miles, terminating in the highlands of 
Rawlins Springs. It is very narrow at the 
base, not exc^ing halt-a-mile in width, 
yet it rises from 1,000 to 3,000 feet high. 
The ridge is so sharp that cattle cannot be 
driven across it, and in many places it is 
all but impracticable for a man to*attempt to 
walk along its summit. Where this ridge 
reaches the river bank, about two and a 
half miles above the bridge, the walls are 
perpendicular and very high, from 1,000 to 
1,500 feet. A correspondmg bluff on the 
opposite side shows th£t the river has cut a 
channel through this ridge, which at one 
time barred the progress of the waters. 

On the south side of the ridge is a very 
pretty little valley, through which flows a 
small creek into the Platte. It furnishes 
fine grazing, and is in marked contrast to 
the surrounding country. 

Many years ago this green and peaceful 
looking vale was the scene of a fearful bat- 
tle between the Sioux and their inveterate 
enemies, the Utes. The Sioux were encamped 
in the valley, and were surprised by the 
Utes, who stole on them in the grey light 
of the mornioff, and attacked mem furi- 
ously. Thou^ taken by surprise, the 
Sioux fought bravely, but were surrounded 
and overpowered. When trying to escape, 
they essayed to cross the "Hog Back," 
but every one who raised his head above 
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the creet was picked off instantly. A pt 
tioaof the band escaped in anotber direc- 
tion, leaviaK lli^'i' dead comrades on the 
field. The Siom were so badiy whipped 
that &om that lime forward they have hod 
fl for the XJles. 
NoKTH Platte Rtveb— We gave a 
tihort descripUon of this river from where 
we first crossed It, near North BiatCe City, 
to Port Sleele, so wo will now trace it from 
~ is station lo its source. 

From Fort Steele to the hend waters of 
the Platte Is about 150 to am miles. It 
, rises in the mounlalDS of the North Park, 
'its waters being supplied by many tributa- 
'rlcs, which, at present, are mostly nameless. 
TThe course of the river, from lis source to 
this point, is nearly due north. 

About twenly-flve miles above the fori. 
Is the Platte Ferry, on the old overland 
stage road. 

Good bottom lands are foimd along the 
stream at intervals. About 100 miles fur- 
ther up, the tributaries of the river begin 
to empty their waters into the main stream, 
and the timber land commences. 

Douglas Creek and French Creek are 
tributaries of the Platte, and run through 
lieavT Umbered valleys. Gold mines and 
gnlcu diggings were 
aiscoverea here, but not 
Jiioapecled to any great 
HSxtent. On the west side 
^of the river. Monument 
md Big creeks empty 
heir waters into the 
natle, nearly opposite 
he creeks first namod. 

Big Creek rises in a 
teauOful lake, about 
^ee miles long by half 
t mile wide, A lialf- 
Bille above this lies 
^-iftnother lake, but litUe 
mailer. This groimd 



tliem rises a clear, sparkling spring of 
ice-cold water, and we opine that th? 
time is not far distant when these springs 
will be taken up, a narrate gauge rai^oad 
laid down, hotels built, and one of the 
finest " waterins places " in the world 
opened to Uie pu^ic. 

Fish of many kinds, and beavers, are 
abundant in ino streams; the beavers 
erecting dams often six feet high. The 
luounlams and forests are full of game, and 
in them and the open valleys can be found 
elk. deer, antelope, bears, mounL'tin sheep 
and lions, and, uccaslonaliy, the Msoo or 
mountain buffalo. 

The fbrests are dense and targe in extent; 
from which, during the building of the 
road, largo quantities of ties wera out and 
floated down the river lo Fort Steele. The 
valleys are fertile and large, and alt in all, 
it is a grand, wild counti^, where the tour- 
ist could enjoy lite to his heart's content, 
in himting, fiBhlng,andj^Af in; the Indians. 

GrrauTille^is a small side-track 
station eigbt miles west of Fort Steele, and 
it is seven miles further to 

Bawlins — (usually called Rawling 
Springs)- This place contains a population 
of about eoo. The Sailmad Company 
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have built here a fine hotel, a round-house 
of 20 etalls, and macbine-sbops for divisioa 
rePBirs. The Railroad Compauv employ 
ISO men. 

The BUtTOundlDg countiy ia rough sjid 
brokeo, covered with sage-brush and 
flecked with alkali. Close aoove Ihe town 
a floe eulphuT spring rises from under the 
bed of blue limeiitone, and other springe 
arise from the surfiLce of a narrow, wet 
ravine, which extends about a, mile above 
the town. The bed of the ravine, aa far aa 
the water extends, is white with alkali, 
where the pools of Btagoant water do hot 

From 3D to 40 miles to the northeast of 
this station, are located the Ferris and 
Bemlnole mining districts. The ore is sil> 
ver, and said by some people to be 
rich. Severalmillawereerectedsome 
years aao, but the ore proved refrac- 
tory and little has been done. Stages 
leave Rawlins tri-weekly for Meeker 
— 15D miles distant. 

Rawlins is the county sent of Carbon 
county, and was n»meU in boniirof Gen'I 
J. A, nawlins. The principal business in 
which the citizens are engaged is stock 
raising and mining. 

Two miles north of the station a paint 
mine has been discovered, which pruspecta 
now to be very valuable. It is said to be 
flre-and-waler proof. Two mills Lave been 
erected at the station for grinding the paint, 
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Company are using it to paint their cars. 

Leaving Rawlins, wo follow up the nar- 
row ravine spoken of, through a natural 
pass about 800 feet wide, which leads be- 
tween two nearly iicrpendicular bluffs over 
SOO feet in height^ composed of yellowish 
gray quarlzose sandstone, overlaid with 
carboniferous limestone. This bluff ap- 
pears to have extended across the ravine 
sometime in the past. Perhaps a large 
lake was imprisoned above, which kindly 
burst these Iiu^e walls, and left a natural 
route for the railroad. 

Beyond the pass we follow up this dry 
lake bed 6 5-10 n^les through a sage-brush 
and alkali coonl^ to 

, Solon — a small Elation where the 
>3M8Benger trains do not slop, and 6 6-10 
'miles further arrive at 

iparation— This station derives its 

name m>m the fact that at this place the 

parties of surveyors who had been 

- — near each other for the last 




hundred miles, separated lo nm different 
lines lo the westward; elevation, aj»00 feel- 
We are rapidly rising, and 15 miles fur- 
Uier will be on the smnmit of the Rocky 
Hotm tains. 

Artesian wells are quit« numerovs along 
the line, most of them havingbeen finished 
within tlw past live years. They are from 
aati feet lo 1.145 feet in depth, flowing 
from 400 to 1,000 gallor ^-- ■- -- 



gallons of water per hour. The o: 
station is 1.103 feet deep, in which the 
water stands 10 feet from the surface, and 
by pumping yields 3,000 gallons per hour. 
Vlllonore — is another station where 
the cars do not stop. It is S 3-10 miles 
west from Separation, and bIx tnilee 

OrestoD — Sage-brush and alkali beds 
are the rule now, and have be<.n for the 
lost -25 miles, and will be fur Ihe next 100 
miles. We are now near the summit of 
the great " back-bune " of tbe continent — 
the Rocky Mountains —just 7,030 feet 
above the level of the sea. 
Two and a half miles west of thispoint 
a sigD-board has been erected on the 
right of the road, bearing the words: 

"CONTINENTAL DIVIDE," 
and marks the summit 7,100 feet above the 
level of the sea. This point Is about 185 
miles from Sherman, 737 from Omaha, and 
from San Francisco, 1,177. 

On this, wild spot, surrounded by few 
evidences of vegetation — and those of the 
most primitive form— this littlesigo marks 
tlieceater of Ihe grandest range of moun- 
tains on tbe continent. Amid what seema 
lo have been the wreck of mountains, we 
stand and gaze away in the vast distance 
at rtie receding lines of hill, valley and 
mountain peaks, which we have passed in 
our journey. We feel tbe cool mountain 
breezeon our cheeks, but it brings no aroma 
of life and vegetation with its cooling cur- 
" ' and know that the same 



but tow changed the aspect; thin, 
gray and cold it appears, and so clear that 
we almost expect to see the stars looking 
down through the glistening sunl)eams. 
We do not seem to oe on the mountain 
height, for the expanse seema but a once 
level plain, now arched and broken into 
ugly, repulsive hollows and desolate knobs. 
Here, if a spring should rise from this 




tilis is tbo cootinental divide, but the low, 
broad pasB brings ub 1,213 feet below that 
place- To the nortli, the Scminolo moun- 
tains rear their rugged heights, and farther 
on, and more to the westward, can be seen 
the long lines and gray peaks of llle 
Sweetwater Range. Biilf farther to the 
nest and north, the Wind River Honn- 
tains cloao the scene in the dim distance, 
their aummila robed in snow. Away to 
the south can be seen the hills whlcli lorni 
I he southern boundary of (he pass, lie 
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bj where the Bridger Paaa Station Is sitU' 
aled on the old overland stage road. 

With a laat look at this ruggtid, barren, 
desolate region, we speed away over tLe 
crest, and shall hove down grade for Ihe 
next 108 miles, descending in that distance 
1,110 feeL 

lifttham— is readied 7.3 miles west, 
but our train does not stup ; and 7 S-10 
miles more briuFs to 
Wash-s-kfe— named after an old 

'Oliief o( the Siioshone Indiana, who 
haa alwaya been friendly with the 

■whitea. At this place la aoother 

lartesian well, 638 feet deep, which, at 
15 feet above the surface, flows BOl) 

igallona of pure water per hour. 

Bed I>eHert— is S6-10 miles fkim 
■ffush-a-kie. The country around here is 
called the Bed Desert, trom Ihe color of the 
barren soil. It is a. huge basin, its waters 
having no outlet Several alkali lakes are 
found in it, but nothing lives on its surface. 
The soil is bad between Table Hock and 
Cresion, the extreme points of tie desert, 
88 miles apart It Is composed of the de- 
composition of shale and calcareous clays, 
and is deep red, showing the presence of 
an hydrous sesquloxide of fi'on. The 
southern margin of the basin is mainly 
sand, which is lifted up by every passing 
breeze to fail in dnfts and ehining 
mouuds. 

Tipton — a side-track, where our train 
does not slop, is (1 l-IO miles west of Red 
Desert, and 04-10 miles further, the train 
will Hop at 

Table Rock— This station is on the 
outer edge of Ihe desert, which has an ele- 
vation of C,890 feet Off to tlie left can 
be seen a long line of bluffs, rising from 
50 to 500 feet above the surroundinE coun- 
ttj. They are of red sandstone, which is 
mainly composed of freshwater shells, 
worn, cut, and fluted by the action of the 
elements. One of these bluffs, which 

S'ves its name 1o the station, is level on 
e top, which rises about 500 feet above 
the road, and extends for several miles. 
Heavy cuts and fills are found here, show- 
ing that the road is passing through the 
rim of the desert After passing through 
this rim, and by the side-lrack, called 

nonell — we go on, through n rough 
and broken country for ten miles, when 
e arrive at a station called 
Bitter Creek— At this place the 
>mpaay have a len-Rtall round-house, 
~ >---- shop, for repairs. 




As we leave this station, we begin the 
descent of the celebrated Bitter Creek, 
the valley of which we shall follow to 
Qreen River, about flO miles west The 
valley is narrow, the bluffs coming near, 
the creek on cither side. The stream is 
small and so strongly impregnated with 
alkali as to l>e almost useless for nan or 
beast. The banks and bottoms are \eiy 
treacherous in places, miring any cattle 
which attempt to reach its fetid waters. 
This section was always a terror to travel 
era, emigranls and freighters for nothing 
in the line of vegetation will grow, es- 
cejiting grease-wood and sage-brush. The 
freighter, especially, who had safely navi- 
gated this secli on, would "ring tiis jjop- 
per" and claim that he was a "tough cuss 
on wheels, from Bitter Creek wiUi a per- 
fect education." 

From the source to the mouth of this 
stream, every indication points to the fact 
that deposits of oil imderlle the surface. 
Coal veins — valuable ones— have been 
found, and an oil-bearing shale underlies a 
large portion of the valley. The o!d over- 
land stage and emigrant road follows tJiia 
valley from its source to Green River. 
From lie bluffs, spurs reach out as tliough 
they would like to meet their jagged 
tViends on the opposite bluffs: and around 
the rough points the cars roll merrily on 
down, down to l.lie Green. 

Black Bnttes— isOl-lOmilesdon-n 
the creek. 

HallTllIe — an unimportant station to 
the tourist, is 5.1 miles from the Buties, 
and 6 a-10 miles to 

Point of BockB-Here an artesian 
well, 1,015 feet in depth, supplies an abun- 
dance of pure water. 

Extensive coal mines near this station 
are being worked by the Wyoming Coal 
Company, who ship as high as 11)0 car- 
loads daily. In one bluff, at a depth of 80 
feet, five veins of coal have been opened — 
one upon tlie other — which are respectively 
one. three, four, five, and six and a half feet 
in thickness. On the bluff, jnst above the 
coal, is aseamof ovster-sbells six inches in 
thicltness, which Hnyden says "is an ex- 
tinct and undescribed species, about the 
size of our common edible one," 

The sandstone bluffs, at points along Ihe 
road, are worn bv the action of the elements 
into curious, ianUslic shajies, some of 
which have been named " Caves of the 
Band," " Henaifs Grotto," " Waler-washed 
Caves of the Fairies," "Sanko's Boweri" 
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Prof. Haydea, in his geological es- 
jiation of this section of ihe creek, re- 
ported finding " preserved in the rocks ihe 
ereatest abundance of deciduous leaves of 
Qie poplar, aab, elm and maple." He says 

eit 



dimenBlons, sometimea having a spread of 
^tlea or twelve feet. These gignntic palms 
^Meem to have formed a conspicuous feature 
^HtHnong the trees of these ancient forests," 
^■Several sulphur and irou springs are to- 
^*catpd near, out liitle attention has been tli- 
' reeled M their special virtues. 

Thayer— a small aide-track, 5 3-10 
miles ftirther west, is passed without slop- 
ping, and 3-10 miles more we arrive at 
T Salt Wells— This, until coal was dis- 
"" nvered in quuntiiiea on the creek, was a 
tioa. Tlie wood was obtained 
to ten mileasoulh, in llie gulches, 
*Vberc also could he found game in abund- 
ance — elk, deer, beare, ete. 



—axter— is 6 7-lO miles from the 
Wells, and 6 8-10 from 
Bock !Sprlnc«— This station vaa 

named ailer a saline apring of water which 
boils upoul of Uie bluffs, looking very cle^r 
and nice, but it is very deceiving— sn un- 
common thing in this inilhful world. 

An artesian well has been sunk at this 
station, 1,145 f^et deep. The water flows to 
the surface at the rale of 060 gallons per 
hour, and at 30 fret above Ihe surface, 
flows 571 gallons per hour. The popu- 
lation of llus place is 500, mostly engaged 
in mining and stock raising. Near bcre 
are more rich coal mines. 

From this point to Green River, the 
scenery becomes more ^and and im- 
pressive, the blufis rising nighor and the 
gorge narrowing, until Uie hilts seem to 
hang o\'er the narrow valley with their 
frowning baltlemeuts. Through this gorge 
we raltle on nine miles lo 

WllklnH—aKtnu.11 station b!s inileB 
from the end Laramie Division. 
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6reen Blvei. 

Sweetnaler counly, 845 miles west of 
OmaliB, Ihe end of the Laramie and tlie 
I of the Western Diviaion 
|ol the Union Pacific Railway. 

The place ts a regular eating station, 
where pBBSenger trains stop 30 minutea — 
those I'roiu the East for breakfast, lliose 
from the Weal tor supper. Much taale is 
displayed at Ihia atnlion in decoratiag llie 
dining room and office with mountain cu- 
riosities, mineral apecimens, mosa agate 
and horns of game. 

The city has a good coart-houae — costing 
135,000 ; aeveral dry goods, grocery, cloth- 
io'F and other etorus; two hotels, and about 
406 population; also, ft ilailv newspaper, 
the Owning freta. The liallroad Com- 
pany has a round-house of 15 stalls, and 
■-' ' - --■' ■- -' — 1, located 



It is claimed Ihat the surrounding coun- 
try isrich in mines, but one thing is cer- 
tam— itisrich in cattle: it has cattle on 
mor» than a " thousand hills." 

The bluffa near this station present a 
peculiar formation called, by not. Hay- 
den, the " Green River Shales." For a 
beautiful Illustration of Ihe bluSs, the sta- 
tion and the bridge, aee Annkx No. 16. 

The walls of these hlaSs rise perpendic- 
ularly for hundreds of feet, are of a graylA 
buff color, and are composed of layers, ap- 
parently aedimeniarv deposils of lUl thlcK- 
nesses, from that of a knife-blade to two 
fecL At Ilic ba:o of the bluff the layen 
are thin and composed of arenaceous el»j, 
with laminated sandstone, mud markings 
and oClier indications of shallow water or 
mud flats; color for 100 feet, aahen brown; 
nest above are lighter colored layers, al- 
ternate with greenish layers, and fine 
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predoininatr n s 1 

ciiLpebbleB, and t,iaal Dodules 

There are al o seama of ven fine block 
limestone, saturated w b petroleum Near 
ttieBiwunit. under the shallow, calcareous 
MaditoDe, there areoverfif^feet of Eliales 
QiBt contain more or less of oily material. 
Tile hillB all around are capped with a 
deep, rusty yellow sandstone, which pre- 
eents the peculiar castellated forma which, 
with the bgnded bppcarauce. Lave given 
so mnch oelebrity to the scenery about 
this statioD. 

The point where our photographer 
stood to take the piciuro, was about one- 
half mile below the bridge and Immedl. 
ately opposite the mouth of the noted 
Bitter Creek, down which, In years past, 
rolled the wagons of the pioneer-em igrauls 
of the Jiir Wtat, on their weary way 
seeking new BI Borai^oes towards the set- 

ting mm 



Old Town— a short distance from the 
ata on to the southward is the site of the 
old deserted city of Green River, nesr liie 
old emigrant crossing, and thereby hants 
a tale. This city was laid out in Ju^', 
1868, and the September following con- 
tained S.OOO inhabitants, and many sub- 
stantial wood and adobe buildings, and 
presented a permanent appearance. At 
that time it was thought by the cilizers 
Ihutthe Railroad Company would ccrt:iiQly 
erect theii division buddings near tlic town, 
and it would become an Jniportiint biation 
In consequence. But the Railroad Com- 
pany opposed the Town Company, bridged 
tlie river, and as the road stretched away 
to the westward, the town declined as rap- 
idly aa it arose, the people moving on to 
Bryan, at which place the Railroad Com- 
[luny located (Aeircity — and sold lots. 

Geographical indications from the first 
pointed to the fact that the Railroad Cobi- 
pany must eventually aaVetV \'ci\a V\aK.>5 ""is. 
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preference to Bryan, which is now an ac- 
complished fact 

Twenty Yeabs Ago an important 
trading post was located near this station 
just below, on the opposite side of the 
river. In early days, the Mormons had a 
ferrv here, ana ai the river was seldom 
foraable — except late in the fall— they 
reaped a rich harvest of from $5 to $20 a 
team for crossing them over the river, ac- 
cording as the owners were found able to 
pav. Those times were comparatively 
only yesterday, and we might say with the 
juggler " Presto I ** and we have the ** iron 
horse,*' and the long trains of magnificent 
palace cars, crossing the substantial rail- 
road bridge, conveying their hundreds of 
f passengers daily — passengers from every 
and and clime — and whirling them across 
the continent from ocean to ocean, on 
schedule time. Do these passengers, while 
partaking of a princely meal, lying at ea^o 
sipping meir wme, {or possibly ice water,) 
and smoking quietly their ci^ar, ever 
tiiink of the hardy pioneers who toiled 
along on foot and alone, many times over 
seven months traveling the same distance 
that can now be made in five days t These 
pioneers suffered every kind of hardship, 
many even unto death, and those that re- 
main are fast passing away. Yet, the 
fruits of their aaventurous and daring in- 
trepidity can be seen on every hand. 

Green Riyeb — This stream rises in 
the northwest portion of the Wind River 
Mountains, at the base of Fremont's t^eak. 
The source of the river is found in innu- 
merable little streams, about 200 miles 
from the railroad crossing. About 150 
miles below the station the river empties 
into the Colorado River. The name 
** Green River " implies the color of the 
water, but one woula hardly expect to be- 
hold a large, rapid river, whose waters 
possess so deep a hue. The river, for some 
distance up tho stream, commencing about 
fifty miles above the station, runs through 
a soil composed of decomposed rock, 
slate, etc., which is ver}' green, and easily 
washed and worn away, which accounts 
for the color of the water. At all seasons 
of tiie year the water is very ^ood — ^the 
besti by far, of any found in this part of 
%e country. The tributaries abound in 
roat of fine flavor, and the main 
Iver is well stocked with the finny tribe. 
*4nie of all kinds abound along the river 
*he adiacent mountains, 
elle Creek comes into Green River 



40 miles north, and is specially noted for 
game, trout, etc. 

The lower stream presents ft very marked 
feature, aside from tne high blufl» of worn 
sandstone besides sedimentary deposits. 
These features are stronely marked, above 
the bridge, for several mues. 

From Green River station, the first ex- 
ploring expedition of MiJ. Powell started 
on the 24th of May, 1869. The party con- 
sisted of about a dozen well-armeOjintrepid 
men, mostly Western hunters. They had 
four well-built boats, with which to explore 
the mysterious abd terrible canyons of 
Green River and the Colorado. These 
gorges were comparatively unknown, the 
abrupt mountain walls having turned the 
travel far from their sterile uiores. Sci- 
ence and comtb-5rce demanded a solution 
of the (question : * Can the upper Colorado 
1)e navigated?'* and MiJ. Powell under- 
took to solve the problem. 

The party eui countered hardships, dis- 
covered beautitui scenery, and in tneir re- 
port have thrown much light on the mys- 
teries of this heretofore not much traveled 
country. The result of the expedition af- 
forded the Major the materials ibr a course 
of lectures, and demonstrated the impor- 
tant fact that the Colorado canyon is not 
navigable. 

We hear that the Major has, since the 
above, made an expedition to the river, but 
arc not informed as to the results. 

A wagon road leads north, up the east 
side of the river, over which a stage runs 
regularly to the 

Sweetwater Country — ^The principal 
cities are South Pass, Atlantic and Hamil- 
ton. They are situated four miles apart. 
The principal occupation of the citizens is 
quartz gola mining. Many of the mines 
are said to be very rich, but for some rea- 
son very unprofitable to wdrk. The prin- 
cipal mines are on Sweetwater River, a trib- 
utary of Wind River, which passes through 
very rich mineral and agricultural coun- 
try. 

Wind River is a tributary of the Bis: 
Horn River, which empties into the Yel- 
lowstone. The streams abound in fish, in- 
cluding trout of excellent flavor. The 
valleys and mountains furnish game in 
abundance, including deer, elk, antelope, 
mountain sheep, buffalo, cinnamon, brown, 
black and grizzly bears. 

Indian difllculties have retarded min- 
ing, a^cultural, and business operations 
very much in the past 
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River station. Freight 
for the Government 
posts, and country lo 
tbe northward, Allan- 
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&c., is hauled from 
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teams as of old. 
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of roughs, gamblers and deBperadoes. 
When the vigilance CoiumiCtee waa in 
sessioD here, in 1868, thev wailed on a 
noted desperado, and gave him 15 minutes 
to leave tuwa. He mounted hid mule and 
said : "Gentlemen, if tliia d— m mule don't 
buck, I don't want but five " We com- 
mend his judgment, and consider that for 
once " kU headieaf level." 

Black's Fork is approached at thia 
etatitin. It rises in the Uintah Kountains, 
about 100 miles to the southwest, and emp- 
ties into Green River, below Oreen River 
City. The bottom lands of this river, for 
firty miles above Biyan, are susceptible of 
irrigatiiin, and are mought to be capable 
of rnislng email grains,. 

nnrHton — is an unimportant station, 
7.6 miles from Bryan. Soou after passing 
tho station, to the northward, the old Mor- 
mon trail from Johnson's Ford on Green 
River, 1 i miles above Green River station, 
can be seen coming down a ravine. The 
route is marked fjrsome distance by a 
line of telegraph poles which leads to 
Sweetwater. 

Soon at^er leaving this station, a fine 
view can be had to the left, south, of the 
Uiulali range of mountains. The valley 
of the Beaver lays at the northern base of 
the ran^, tmd is one of the most produc* 
live seclionsoi tlieterritorj';com, potatoes, 
vegetables, and small grain grow and yiuld 
abundantly. Beaver Creek, which flows 
Ibrongh the valley, was named for the 
beavers that Inhabit the creek. 

Aa early as 1825, Beaver Creek was 
known to Bridger and other trappers of 
the American Pur Co; in after years, it 
became the headtinarlers— for years at a 
lime — of Jim Bridger and other trappers. 
Since trapping beaver lias been ahaji. 
douedlheiiicreaseinBeaver Creek hai been 
wouderful. Immense dams are here to be 
seen, from four to six feet high, whicb 
Hood many thousand acres. 

The streams of thia section not only 
abound in beaver, but in flsh — the trout 
liereheinK abundant. 

Beyond the Uintah Range is the Great 
Talley of White Earth River, where is lo- 
cated the Ute Reservation. 



miles of track before reaciiiug thia 

was laid down by Jack Caseman in ■ 
day. Tho station is named for an old „^ 
tier, Sir. Granger, who keeps a ranche 



ham'3 Fobk— which we cross near 
the station— riueaaboutforty miiea to 
the northwest, in Hodge's Pass. The 
bottom lands of this stream are very 
productive of grass; the upper por- 
tion ot the valleys, near the tnoun- 
tains, produce excellent hay-crops. 
Up this "Fork" is building the 
Oregon Short Litne. 
— broad ^uge — abranchot the Union 
Pacific. The first survey was made in 
1876, but active work of buildiDg only 
commenced in ISSl, The road had, at 
the close of the year, 75 mileB of steel 
rails laid, and its construction is push- 
ed vigorously. The line pierces the 

Uintahran^e by aloD~' ' 

tratea a region abouB< — „ , 

in close proximity to the celebrated 
soda springs of Idaho, and oonnecta 
with the Utah & Northern branch at 
Poootello, 156 mileanorth from Ogden, 
Utah. Working parties are now en- 
gaged on the line as far west asBolei 
City, and on a line branching off to 
the westward of Blackfoot, for Salina, 
in t!ie Wood River country. 

After orosslng the bridgo we leaTi, 
Black's Fork and the old stage road 
wMch bears away to the left, to Fori 
Bridger, while our course ia due west 
up the Bio MoDDT. which we croesam 
recross repeatedly before reachinj 
Piedraont.SOmilesdistaDt. Thevalle; 
ot the stream Is narrow, produoini 
only sage- and grease-wood. 
Clinrcli Bnttes— is situated onBij^ 
Muddyoreek, just east of the crossing 

The station is 10.5 miles from Qron 
ger's, a noted place for moss agate^ 
These beautilul stones are toiini 
along the line of the road from Greei 
River toPiedmont; in some placeethi 
ground is literally paved with, thesi 
gems, varying in size from a pea U 
about five inches in diameter, Th( 
outside is a dark gray and a greenisl 
blue In spots. Should the reader con 
elude to stop over and hunt moss ' ~ 
ates, our adVise would be : take y 
time andahammerwith you, crack thi 
rocks and pebbles beneath youx fent 
and when you find one of tae agatea 
if it looks dull and rusty, do not uiro''^ 
it away in hopes of finding a prettle 
one, for often the dull-looking stout 
when cut and dressed, is very beautj' 
ful and valuable; but most ol -''-■^ 
agates aro valueless. 
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Church Buttes slatioD 
derives Its name from 
tho pecalisr rormaKon of 
the eaud - stone blufia, 
which extend for many 
miles on the left-hand sidie 
of tho road; they are 
about tea miles aistanC. 
At the Old Church Bultes 
Btalioa, on the old over- 
land stage road," — about 
niDO miles to the south 
they rise in lody domee 
and pinnacles, which, at a 
distance, resemble the Bat- 
ed columns of fiome cath- 
edral of thu olden time, 
standing in the midst of 
deflation; its lofty tur- 
reted roof and towering 
ipires rising far above 
ounding country; 
nearer approach 
the scene changes, and 
we find a hugu mass 
of sandstone, worn and 
washed by the elements 
until it lias assumed the 
outline of uchorch of the 

e and est dimensions, it 
ing visible for a great 
distance. Again we go 
westward 6. 9 miles to 
Hampti 



t£. 




I side track, with cattle 
r loading them — targe 
Iierds of which range iu this section, ou the 
hills and in the adjacent valleys. 

To the left, aflrr leaving the station, we 
see high buttes of all fantastic shapes, 
showing water lines, which indicate that 
there has been "high water" here some 
time in the pasL 

Carter — is 10 miles from the last 
■tation. About seven miles north, a large 
aulphur spring, and near it a calytieta 
■prmg has t>een discovered, and about 
fourteen milea further a mountain of coal ; 
the total thiclcneBS of tho veins is S7 feet. 
traceable for twelve miles. A branch raii- 
laad is contemplated to the coal baulc, via 
the springs. 

Thisstationisnamedfor Judge Carter, of 
Bridget. Tbis gentleman has a large warc- 
bonae at this point, where freight until re- 
cently, was received and shipped to Vir. 
B'ttM City, Helena, and Bannock City, 
ontana Territory. This route was the 
shortest wagon route from IheEast, until the 
bnildliig of the UUb uid Northern. 



JAMBS 

The series of buttes Ihat has been Ob- 
served on our left below, continnes. bat 
aremoreof auniform heigut — lable-Iopped, 
with scrub cedars in the gulches and 
ravines. Some of these huttt* look like 
railroad dumps, as they Jet out 



^ , red-clay, with 

ime rocks of the same color. 

Fort Bridgsb^is ten miles east ft'om 

thi.i station, over Clie bluSs, out of sight, 

baviogbeen established in 18S8, byOeneral 

■ ■■ ■ " lieg. 18 min. and 

Black's Fork, which rung through the 
center of tbe parade ground, e^ords ei- 
cellent water, and with Smith's Fork, a 
stream five milea southeast, affords as fine 
trout as Uiere is in the country. 

The 'good, old-fa 



to dull pn pill— By re 
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This post -was named after James 
Bhidgeb, the renouned hunter, trapper aad 
guide, who lived in lljis country noftriy 
hair a century. (See portrait page 77.) 

"Jim" BridKcr la undoubtedly the 
most noted of all the old pltuns men, and 
earlj pioneers in our tsr weetem country. 
Through the coorteBy of W. A. Carter, of 
Fort Bridger, wo have been fumishod wiUl 
a fine picture of Kr, Bridger, sod a short 
sketch of his eventful life — frocQ which we 
GOudtnBO: 

"Jim " was horn in Richmond, Virginia 
— flometime about the last of the last cen. 
tory — and while he was very email, his 
parents emigrated to St. Louis, Mo., where, 
Bhortly after their arrival, the/ both tiled 
of an epidemic then prevailing in that 
city. Having no one to look to or care for 
him, he engaged to accompany a party of 
trappers who were then fitting out for a 
trip to the Rocky Mountains. 

En tirely devoid of even the commoneBtm- 
dimenta of education, he crossed the then 
almost wholly unknown and trackless 
plains. Bad plimged into the pathless 
mountains. Greatly attracted by the novelty 
of the sport, at that time quite profitable, 
he entered ea^ly upon Uie buBiness of 
trading in fur. Being naturally shrewd, and 
possessing a keen faculty of ubservalion, he 
carefully studied the habits of the beaver, 
and profiting by the knowledge obtained 
from the Inoians — with whom he chiefly 
associated, and with whom he became a 
great favorite — he soon became one of the 
most expert trappers aod liuolers in the 
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Sager to satisfy his curiosity, a natural 
fondness for mountain Bcencry, and a rov- 
ing disposition, he traversed the country in 
every direction, aometjmes in company 
with Indians, but oftencr alone ; he famil- 
iarized himself with every mountain peak, 
every gorge, every hill, and everj; land- 
mark in the country. He pursued his trap- 
ping expeditions north to the BrltiehPos- 
sessions, south to Mexico, and west to the 
Paciflo Ocean. In this way be became 
acquainted with all the tribes of Indians in 
the country, and by long intercourse with 
them, learned their language and became 
familiar with all their signs. He adopted 
their liabits, conformed to their cuatomB, 
became imbued with all Iheir superstitions, 
and at length excelled them in strategy- 
The marvelous stories told by Bridger are 
"jnerous, but we have not the space for a 

pecimetL" In after years, when it be- 



came necessary to send milltlory expedi- 
tions throQgU the far western country, the 
Government employed Bridger as a guide, 
and hia experience was turned to good ac- 
count OS an interpreter of Indian languaees. 

Mr. Bridger died in 1375, near Kansas 
City, Mo., having outlived the sphere of 
his usefulness, there being no longer any 
portion of the West nuexplored, and h»T. 
mg reached tUeperiod of second childhood. 

As this post is one of great historic in- 
terest, we publish, In our Annex No. 17- 
Memories of Fort Bridger. 'i'o Uie next 
station it is 0.5 miles, and is named ader 
that old hunter and trapper, 

Bridger — and it is as unpretentious aa 
the original, Bcrub cedar in the high rocky 
bluffs, sage-bnish, red sandstone and red 
clay, with hunch-grass for sandwiching, la 
the make-up of the surrounding country. 
It is inhabited by a few wooo^hoppera. 
some stock men, with herds of cattle ana 
sheep, a few deer, antelope, coyotes and 
joekrabbitsby the thousands, Foragrieul- 
tural purposes, It is in a high state of deso- 
lation. 

For the next three stations we shall 
ascend rapidly. Theblutls are nearer,and 
we cross and re-cross the "Muddy" very 
often, the little stream being nearly as 
crooked as the streets in Boston. 

A few miles beyond, on the left. Is a 
towering cliS, which comes to a point, near 
ihe road, on the side of which are some 
notable water-Iines- 

This ciilf is about 500 feet in height, and 
where it comes to a point is polpiVshaped, 
and is known as Pluto's Outlook. A little 
iUrther south is his Majes^'s Btone-Yard, to 
which the railroad company, years ago, 
laid a track fur the purpose effusing tne 
flat stone which lay around scattered all 
over the "yard," but here a difBculty 
seems to have arisen. The maaona re- 
ported that the stone was " bedeviled," 
and would not lay still; when the stone 
was laid flat in their work, the next 
morning they woidd be found on the 
edge; when laid on the edge and lell alone 
for a few moments, they were found flal^ 
ways. This state of things so alarmed the 
masons that they abaudiined their work 
and the country, and it is not known what 
has become of them. 

teroy— a aide-track, is five miles from 
Bridger. Near here the old overland road 
comes down the mountains, crossing the 
railroad to the west, at Bums' old ranehe, 
the route marked by the lino of telegtajplj^ 
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poles. Three miles west, on this stage road, 
are the soda springs. 

Ptedmont — is ten miles from Le- 
Toy; there are a few dozen buildings in 
sight The principal business in which 
the people are engaged is the burning of 
charcoal for shipment to smelting nir- 
naces in Salt Lake Valley. There are five 
patent kilns close to the left of the road, 
the wood being hauled from the Uintah 
Mountains to the southward, from 15 to 30 
miles distant 

Leaving the station, look ahead from the 
left side, at the track and snow^heds. The 
grade is very heavy, the country is rough 
and broken, and the road is veir crooked, aU 
most doubling back on itself in places. 
The track is laid over many long and high 
trestle bridges, all of which have been filled 
in with diit, within the last six years. 

Before reaching the next station, our 
train will pass through five long snow- 
sheds. The small houses near the sheds 
are the habitations of the watchmen who 
have them in charge. These slieds are 
built very tight to prevent fine snow fh>m 
sifting through, which causes them to 
be quite dar£ From Piedmont, it is 9.4 
miles to 

Aspen — a side-track. Lumber piles 
and water-tank make up the place. This 
station is next in height to Sherman, on 
the line of the Union Pacific. Elevation, 
7,885 feet ; is 977 miles from San Francisco, 
and 937 from Omaha, situated on the low- 
estpass over the Uintah Mountains. 

The station derives its name from the 
high mountain to the north, called **Quak. 
ing Asp.*' The summit of this mountain 
is covered with snow during most of the 
year. The ^^auaking asp," or aspen, a 
species of poplar, grows in profusion in 
the gulches and on the sides of the moun- 
tain. The old overland stage road 
winds around the northern base, while the 
railroad girds its southern borders, nearly 
encircling it between the old and new ; de- 
cay and death marking the one, life, energy 
and growing strength, the other. 

Leaving Aspen, the grade is downward 
to Salt L&e Valley. After rolling through 
two long snow-sheds and five miles of 
road, we are at 

Hilliard— population 400. At this 
station business can be felt in the air. A 
** V " fiume crosses the railroad track — ^20 
feet above it— in which immense quanti- 
ties of lumber, ties, telegraph poles, cord- 
wood, etc., are fioated down from the pine- 



ries of the Uintah Mountains, fh>m 20 to 
80 miles distant, south. Just to the right 
of the station are located rows of the 
J. 0. Oameron bee-hive kilns, for burn- 
ing charcoal. There are about 80 of 
them, of two different sizes, some with a 
capacity for 20 and some 40 cords of wood. 
These kilns can each be filled and burned 
three times a month, and from 20 cords of 
wood 1,000 bushels of charcoid is pro- 
duced. This coal is mostly shipped to 
smeltinff fUrnaces, to the westward — Salt 
Lake City, Virgmia City. Eureka, San 
Francisco, etc. One smelting fUmace was 
erected here— at the coal— dimng the year 
1877. 

Sulphur springs are located opposite 
the station, to the north and south, nom 10 
to 25 miles distant, but they are getting too 
common to require a descripuon; and 
then, owing to late teachings, they pos- 
sess little interest to our readers. 

Two miles from Billiard, to the right 
of the road, we come to Uie site of old 
Bear River City, of early railroad days, 
but now entirely desertea. It is situated 
in a little valley at the mouth of a ravine, 
where the old overland stage road comes 
down fh)m the north of Quaking Asp 
Mountain. At one time this place was 
quite populous, and was supposed likely 
to become a permanent town. At this 
point the roughs and gamblers, who had 
been driven from point to point westward, 
made a stand, congregating in large num- 
bers. They swore that they would be 
driven no further; that here they would 
stay, and fight it out to the bitter end. 
The town contained about 1,000 law-abid- 
ing people, and when the roughs felt that 
trouble was comine on theuL they with- 
drew to the hills ana organized for a raid 
on the town. Meanwhile some of the 
roughs remained in the town, and amons 
them were three noted garroters, who had 
added to their long list of crimes that of 
murder. The citizens arose, seized and 
hung them. In this act they were sus- 
tained by all law-abiding people, also by 
the Tndex^ a paper which had followed the 
road, but was then published here. This 
hastened the conflict, and on the 19th of 
November, 1868, the roughs attacked the 
town in force. This attack was repulsed 
by the citizens, though not until Uie Bear 
River riot had cost sixteen lives, including 
that of one citizen. The mob first attacked 
and burned the jail, taking Uience one oC 
their kind who was CQn.tL\i'&<^>^'^^. 'W^ss'^ 
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Dcxt sacked the nffice aad destroyed the 
terial of the ^coRiier /TMtoe, which was 
italed :n abuildinscloKetolhurailrotid 
the south side. Elated with iheir bucc 
the mob, numbering about 800 well-armed 
despcritdoes, inardied over lo the north side, 
up thcmaia street, and made un attack on a 
store belongingto one of the leading mer- 
chiinta. Here tliey were met witli a vol 
Icy from Henry rifltis, in the hands ot 
brave and determined citizens, who had 
collected in the store. The mob was 
llirnwn intoconfustiin, and lied down the 
street, pnrsued by the citizens, about thirty 
in number. The first volley and theri'- 
ning fight led fineeu of the desperadc 
dead oD the street. The number of 
wounded was never ascertained, but sev- 
eral bodies were afterwards found m the 
SLilches and among (he rocks, nlicre they 
ad crawled away and died. One citieen 
was slain In the attack on the jail. From 
this lime the roughs abandoat'd the cily. 

Tbi: lawn declined as soon as the road 
was built past it, and now there is sothiD;^ 
left to mark the place, except a few old 
chimneys, broken bottles and scattered 
oyster cans. Passing on, the blu£f» are 
hVh and broken, coming close totheroad, 
leaving butaiiarrow valley, uutil wereach 

Mlflis — a side-track, four miles from 
Billiard. Soon after passing Millis, we 
come to the valley of Bear River, down 
which we run for two miles and cross that 
river on a trestle bridge, 600 feet in length. 

Bbab RivEB — This stream rises about 
sisiy miles to the south in ihe Uinioh and 
Wasatch Mountains. It has many tribu- 
taries, which abound in very fine trout — 
and quite a business iscarrled on in catch- 
ing and salting ihem for t.re trade. The 
river here runs almost due north, to Pqrt 
Neuf Gap. Before reaching the Gap, it 
comes to Bear Lake, from which it takes 
its name. The lake is about 16 miles 
long by seven wide, and contains plenty of 
trout and other flsh. There are some 
preliy Mormon seillemenls at different 
points along the river and lake shore. 

The Upper Bear Lake Valley is a point 
of great interest un accoimt of the fertility 
of Uie sol!, ita romantic situation, the 
beautiful and grand scenery of rock, lake 
And jnuuntain Inthat neighborhood. The 
Talley lies in Rich county, the most north- 
em county in D tab Territory, and is about 
^'8 miles long, with a varying width. 

At Port Neuf Gap, Ihe river turns, and 

■:iifcita course is nearly due south, until 



it empties into Great Salt Lake, near the 
town of Corinne. The course of the 
river eta best be understood when we say 
that it resembles the letter U in shape. 
From where It rises it runs due north to 
latitude 42 deg, 30 min,, then suddenly 
turning, ii ruus south to latitude 41 deg. 
48 min., before it Sods the lake. Within 
this bend lies the Wasatch Mountains, a 
spiu- of the Uintah, a rugged, rough, bold, 
but narrow range. 

The entire region is wild and pictur- 
esque, and would well repay the tourist lor 
the time spent in visiting it About sixty 
miles distant, lo the north, are the far-famed 
Soda Springs, of Idaho, situated in Oneida 
county, Idaio Territoiy. 

The old route, by which this northern 
country wafl reached, was from Ogden, 
via Ogden Canyon and Ogden Valley; 
noiD the best route is via Utah Northern 
r&Droad to Franklin, and from thence 
east 1 see further on. 

We now return to the road, and pass 
down the valley, cross Yellow Creek, one 
of the tributaries of Bear River, and 9.5 
miles from Millis, arrive at 

Rvanaton— This is a regular eatine 
station, where trains from the East and 
West Slop 3D minutes for dinner; the wait- 
ers are Chinese. —The meals, good. 

Evanston is the county seat of Uintati 
county, Wyoming, 957 nilles from cither 
Omaha or San Francisco— jiwt half aay 
between the Missouri River and the P«. 
cific Ocean. The Railroad Company have 
erected a30-stall round-house, repair shops, 
hotel, freight and passenger buildings, 
and the place has improved otherwise 
very much. It now contains about 1,200 
white and about 150 Chinese inhabilanta. 
The lortnbonats of some good buildings — 
including a line court-house. Tlie Age, a. 
weekly newspaper, is published here. 

The citizens of Evanston are mostly en- 
gaged in lumbering, coke-burning, coal- 
mining and stock-raising. 

The railroad was completed to this point 
lale in the fall of 1808. and a largo amount 
of freight was delivered here for Salt Lake 
Valley and Montana. Sawmills supply 
lumber from Ihe almost inexhaustibfc 
pine forests on Bear River to the south- 

About tliree miles east to the right of the 
road, and of Bear River Valley, is located 
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hty extensive, euily worked, yieldio); coal 

Vgood quality, and employ about HOO mt^n, 

Dst of whom are Chinese, From 150 to 

T loodB are shipped from Alma 

I towns on the line or tlie Cenira] 

c riiilroad, to Virginia City, Gold Hill. 

^d CanoD ID Nevada and lu San Frtut- 

BCO. A branch railroad has been con' 

ructed lo the mines, leading off about 

e mile north of Evaostou. 

[ Boon afler leaving Evansion we leave 

■ear River lo the nghl. apd follow up a 

nutiful little Tallej' eleven mileB lo 
, "WitMitch — This station was once a 
r^fular eating slaliou, with round-house 
jnd machine ahopH of the company located 
bere, but a change has been made to 
Hivanston, and (be place is now deserted. 

Four miles west we cross the dividing 
__ e between Wyoming and Utah Territo- 
lies. It h marked by a sign-board beside 
Ike road, on which is painted on one side, 
'Wyoicinq," tlie other " Utah." 
Game is found in the hills— deer, elk. 
id antelope— and in the Uintah and Wa- 
itch ranges, brown, black and cinnamon 
sar are common, and in all the liule 
I, fish of dilTerent kinds are abun- 
_ \ai— trout partieulaHg. 

On leaving Wasatcli, we arrive at the 
Uvide and head of Echo Ciinon, one-half 
site dtstanL Here we find the Ion; 
uel on the road, 770 feet in length, 
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stream known as the North Fork of Echo. 

The hills are abrupt, and near the road, 
leaving scarcely more (ban room for a 
roadway, including the grassy land re- 
ferred to. Along tiese bluffs, on Dip left- 
hand side of the stream, the road-bed baa 
been made by cutting down the sides of 
the hills and 'filling hollows, in some pla. 
cea IVom 50 to 75 ftet deep. 

Before the tunnel was completed. Ibe 
road was laid temporarily from the divide 
into Echo Canyon by a Z or ligzaE track, 
which let the cars down to the head of the 
canyon — under the trestles above nam^. 
The great difficulty to overcome by the 
railroad company In locating the road 
from IhiH point into Salt Lake Valley was 
the absence or spurs or sloping hills to 
carry the grade. Every thinr seems to 
give way at once, and pitch headlong away 
to the level of the lake. The rim, or 
outer edge, of the table-lands, breaks ab^ 
~ plly over, and the streams which make 

It from Ibis table-land, instead of keep- 
ing their usual grade, seem to cut through 
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the rim aod drop inio the Yalley below, 
there being no uplands [o carry lb em. 

By tbe present line of roiul, the cars 
enter Bcbo Canyon proper at Ibe little sta- 

Castle Bock— 8.4 miles trom 
Wasatch. This station derives its name 
from the long line of sandetone bluffs on 
the righUbancf side of the canyon, which 
are worn and torn away until, in the dis- 
tance, they have the appearance of tlie old 
feudel castles, so often spoken of, but so 
seldom seen, by modern loarists. For a 
long distance these rocks line the right' 
hand bank of tlie canyon, their massive 
red sandstone fronts lowering from SOO to 
1,600 feet above the little valley, and beai^ 
ing the general name of " Casue Rocks," 

The cars descend tbe canyon amid some 
of the grandest and wildest scenery imag- 
inable. We do not creep along as though 
we mistrusted our poners, but with a snort 
and roar tbe engine plunges down the de- 
file, wbich momentarily increases to a 
gorge, only to become, in a short distance, 
a grand and awf^l chasm. About 7.2 
milea below Caatle Rock — at 
Emory— the travelercan seetheNa- 
xural Bridge, a conglomerate lorma- 
'tion, spanning a cleft in tlie wall on the 
Tight-bandalde: this "HangiDgBoch 
lolEcho" hosniore than alooal reputa- 
tion. Itgavethenametoanoverland 
Btage Btation, whea the oompletion o[ 
this road was — but in the dreams ol 
.Its sanguine projectors- an unde- 
(flned and visionary thing of the future. 

The led hand side of the canyon prc- 
sentB bnt few attractions compared with lie 
bolder and loftier blufis opposite. Tlie 
vail breaks away and recedes in sloping, 

Sassy hillsides, while we know not what 
IB beyond these walls to the right, for 
they close the view in that direction. 
Wall, solid wall, broken wall, walla of 
sandstone, walls of granite, and walls of a 
coDgiomeraie of both, mixed with clay, 
rise far above us, and shut from our vision 
whatever lies beyond. 

The beauties of Echo Cannon are bo 
many, so majestic, so awe-inspiring in their 
Eublimity, that there is littie use in calling 
the traveler's attention to them. But as we 
xush swiftly along, set ' ' ' 
towering heights, we can not&f 
more prominent features. lT 

The only difficulty will Be that one will 
"ffdly see tliem all, aa the cars thunder 
waking the echoes amung these 
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castellated monuments of red rock, vl— 

towering domes and frowning buttresses 
gave the name to this remarkaole opening 
in the Wasatch Mountains. Four miles 
below Hanging Rock the walls rise in 
massive majesty — the prominent features 
of the canyon. Bain, wind and time hsYO j 
combined to destroy them, but in vain. . 
Centuries have come and gone since that 
mighty convulsioa shook uje earth to its 
center, when Echo and Weber canyons 
sprung into eiistence — twin children — 
whose birth was heralded by throes such 
aa the earth mav never fee! again, and still i 
the mighty wall of Echo remains, bidding 
defiance alike to time and his co-laborers — 
the elements; still hangs the delicate ft^ ' 
and frost work from the walls; stitl the 
pillar, column, dome and spire stand boldly 
totth in all their grand, wild and weird 
beauty to entrance tlie traveler, and fill his 
mind with wonder and awe. 

About six miles below Hanging Rock, 
up on the topmost heights of the towering 
cliffs, a thousand feet above the bed of the 
canyon, can be seen the fortifications 
erected by the Mormons to defend this I 
pass against the army under Johnson, sent 
out in 1857 by Uncle Sam. These fortifl. 
cations consist of massive rocks, placed on 
the verge of the precipice, which were to 
be toppled over on the heads of tbe sol- 
diers below, but the experiment was never 
made, so the roclts remain to l>e used on 
some other foe, or as the evidences of a 
people's folly. 

On goes die engine, whirling us past 
castle, cathedral, lowering column and 
rugg«l battlement, past ravines which cut 
the walls frvm crest to base in awf^il 
chasms, shooting over bridges and flying 
past and under tbe overhanging walls (see 
Steamboat Rock, Ankbx No. 19), when, 
after crossing Echo Creek, thirty-one times 
in twenty-six miles, we rush past the 
Witches' Cave and Pulpit Rock, our en- 
gine giving a loud scream of warning to 
the brakemen, who "throwing on the 
brakes," bring the train to a slop, and we 
get out once more to examine the cotmtry, 
Weber River and Echo City station. 

Before we take a final leave of Echo 
Canyon we will relate an incident, thrill, 
ing in its nature, but haj>pi1y ending with, 
out serious results, which occurred there 
during the construction of tlie road trom 
Echo City to the mouth of Weber, and ia 
kuown as " Paddy Miles' Ride." — we Ah- 
HEX No. 20. v' 
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Directly ahead of our train, aa It emerges 
ttom Echo Canyon, coming in tVom Uie 

WDUi, IB 

Wkbeb River — This atream rises in 
Bte Wiaatch Mountaina, 70 miles to the 
waters being supplied by thou. 
. mda of springs, many larger trihutnrles, 
Viuiil the everlastiug anows of thla rugged 
B^ountain range. It empties into the 
lOreat Salt Lake, Just beiow Ogden, about 
■*" miles from Echo City. The valley of 
Weber, (Wim Echo City up to its 
_ irce, is very fertile, and thickly settled 
y the Mormons. Three miles above this 
ation is ChaJk Creek, where a fine coal- 
ink baa been discovered. Three milea 
^eyond this point Is Coalville, a Mormon 
Bettleroent of BOO inhabitanta— a thriving 
Village, Its name Is derived from the 
earbanifecioas formations existing there. 
The coal-beda are estensive, some of the 
veins bclne of good quality, others tieing 
lignite. Echo & Park City branch ie 
completed from Echo City to Park City 
—77 miles, with a branch from Coal- 
ville, five miles to an extensive coal 
mine. The track leaves Echo City 
and passes alonff close below the 
Union track at Pulpit Rock, 

Seven miles beyond Ooalville is the 

pleasant village of Winship, aitualed at the 

junction of Silver Creek and Weber River. 

-Oontalning 1,000 inhabitants. The "old 

J road" followed up Weber to this 

. ...I, thence np Silver Creek via Parley 

ttrk. and Ihence to Salt Lake City, M 
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milesdistant from Echa 
P.U11.KY Park— This Is a beantUtal val. 

ley on the old stare road, about five milea 
long by three miles vide. It is very fer- 
tile, producing flne crops of small gr^n. 
Several hundred settlers have located and 
made themselves homea. There is a fln* 
hotel, once kept as a stage station, now 
kept by William Eimbali. eldest son of 
Heber C. Fish, in any desired qnanlity, 
can be caught in the streams, and game of 
many varieties. Including deer and bears, 
inhabit the adjoining mountains. It is one 
of those pleasant places where one loves 
to linger, regrets to kave, and longs to 
visit again. We advise tourists to visit it; 
they will not regret n week or a month 
among the hilts and streams of the Upper 
Webe" Near this point gold and silver 
mines have been dlseoVeren— which prove 
very rich, chief of which is the Ontario 
Mine, the most, productive in Utah, and 
the prospecia now are that the " Park " will 
become a great mining center. Bs. 
turning, we stop a few moments at 

Evno City- The town is situated at 
the foot of the bluff, which lowers fir 
above it, 9.4 milea Trom Haneinz Rock. 
As the cars enter the city from Echo Can- 
yon, they tarn to the right, and close at the 
Dsse of the cliff, on the right, stands Pulpit 
Rock (tee Illustration) and the old stage 
rancbe on the left. Just wher« it appears 
that we roust P^tch off into the valley and 
below. This city is not very inviting, 
unless you like to bunt and flsn, when a 
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Btay of a few days would be passed very 
pleasBiilly. 

Clwlk Creek, 3Uver Creek, EcUo Cfeek, 
and Wubcrllivcr, aflbrdexccllemtrouUng, 
while aDl4!U)]ie itre shot near the city. The 
mouutaiuB abauad id bears, deer and elk. 

Echo cuntalnB about 200 iohabitanU, in- 
cludiag thoae aettlera near by and the rail- 
road emptoyes. Coal beds, eiiensive onea, 
are tuund near by, as well as an iDdefinile 
quantiiy of iron ore, which must possess a 
mafket value, sooaer or later. 

Near Echo City, across the Weber, a 
ravine leads up the raouolaiu side, wiud- 
itic and turning around among the gray 
old ci'nga, until it leads into a beautiful 
liumdull. In the center of which reposes 
a miniature lakelet, shut in on all Hides hv 
the hills. It is a cbaruiuig, beautiful. 
tiny little eem, nestled amid a gny, grand 
setting or granite peaks and pine^lad 
Kiirges— a speck of delicate ethereatized 
beauty amid the strength and ruggedness 
ot uii Hipiiic world. 

Wkbkb Cantos — To give a minute de- 
BCription of this remarkable place we can- 
not attempt, as it would nil a volume 
were its beauties All ly delineated, and each 
point of int(:re$t noted. But as one of the 
grand and remarkable fealures of the rood 
it demands a notice, however meager, at 
our hands. For about 40 miles the river 
rushes foflmiag along, between two mas- 
sive mouulain walls, which close the land- 
Bcupe on either baud. Now, the torrent 



plunges over some mighty rock which h 
I'alku from the lowerine cIlIT 1,000 feet 
above; anon, it whirls around in fraotii 
struggles to escape from the boiling eddy, 
thence springing forward over a shoi^ 
smooth rapid, only to repeat the plu&gi 
again and again, until it breaks foitli inU 
the plains, whence il glides away towari 
the lake, as though exhausted with lU n " 
Journey through the canyon. 

In passing down Lbe canyon, the trarela 
should clos^y watch, for fresh objects ol 
wonder and interest will spring suddenlj 
into sight on either hand. 

Prom Echo City, the cars Speed along 
the banks of tlie Weber for about four 
miles, when they enl«r the Narrows i 
Weber Canyon, through which the road is 
cut for two miles, most of the way in tb" 
side of the steep mounUin that drops il 
bast' in the r ' " 



feet above it, can be seen the " Wichea' 
Rocks," a collcciion of red, yellow and 
gray confflomerate rocks, standing out 
from the side of the cliff, varying in heieht 
from 20 to SO feet. Shortly after entenng 
the Narrows, the 

Onr THOUBAtin MiLB Treb is passed— 
a thrifty, branching pine— bearing o '' 

trunk a sign-board that tells the weal 

bound traveler that he has puaed ovei 
1.000 miles of railway from Omaha. TbU 
living milestone of nature's planting hai 
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long marked this place; long before Uie 
hanlf Monnon passed down this ~ " ' 
gor^; long before the great trang- 
nental railroad was even thought of. It 
stood a lonely seDtinal, when all around 
iras desoladOD; vhen the tu rh in g savage 
snd wild beast claimed supremacy, and 
each in turn reposed ia the shade oT its 
waving ann& How changed the scene ! 
The ceaseless bustle of an active, progres- 
sive age, the hum of labiir, Ilie roar and 
nub of the passing locomolive. baa usurped 
the old quiet, snd henceforward the I^se 
TKESwillbejioI sfi^ide to 'he gloomy post 
but an index of tlie coming greaUusi of a 
regenerated eounlry. 

Just below this tree, tiie cars cnss a Iret 
tie bridge to ihe left haok of thi; Wf litr, 
thence down bat a short distance, bef'trc 
tliej- croaa over another treelJe tc> the righl- 
luuid side, and then. alm<i«l opposite the 
bridge, on the side of liie OMUDlAia 1<> Uie 
left, can be seen die 

Dbto.'b Hudb, or terraMi ruekn. Thi» 



■lide ia oonpoaed of two rid|Ma of graoilc 
rock, reaching Ihm Out rivwr marty to tlie 
mmiiit of • rio^Bg, gn rn tUi uooii- 
taia. ThtTWe fean «!(« MObethigk, 

fiwccd ca <if llie BiMMMAili sue- Tbclwo 

ritUn run fMnikl with imk otbwr— cbout 

10feesana>i.ilM«fiM« hetwMs bviufrevv- 

d villi graae. wild fluw«n> aad dimblag 



Ituahine swiftly along pa«l 
Cr»yoi»n— ftn unlmnorl 
track, B.5 lulleiH from Etilto City, 



iportjint 



/ose Right of UxHH) rocka aod behold 
others more ^rand. of dilTiTrcnl shupeo, and 
masaive proporiloos, Tbc mountatna 
acetu to \inve been dnvelaili.'d logelber, and 
then torn rud«lv anundcr, leavliitf the 
rough promooiorleii and rugged euasma 
as DO many nlisUi^Ini lu bar our prop'49M. 
But engineering iikill lia* triumphed or i-r 
all. Wbere tlie road could not be built 
over ur arouud tbe«« polnu. It Is luDmr lul 
under. Now we xliuut s - -' - 

1 dart through a lur 
._. in solid rock, with h ... _ 

at eilli'.r ■■iiiranre, Juit Wore enleriog 
till* iiinri'I liJicb up to the left, f'irmerly 
KtifTxl " Fiii(.-er iWk." as »een in Uie Itloa- 
irutioD ||>age4'2j. but wbich has t>e«a 
tfroken aviuy, n, u not lo im vLiible 
now. Tlic frowning cllffii bar our further 
way, and again we croM the roaring tor- 
rrat »nd burrow under the point of u^ 
oUier rtieky promoittoiT. Here Hie ra*d 
atretcbe* acrosi a pretty little *aUey. 
known •• Bound Valley. 

DMrfiing aloag. wlt£ iNita moment t« 
i^wre in which lu note iu ii— ■'— — 

__..._ .... ^nffijwioj 



* greea atodowo. Uvtweea tbiae lod!^ 
iJl>, with Urely tuoni tin dietr>dkb«- 
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feet; on, around n Jolting point— and agal 
we emergu into a lengtliened widening of 
the canvon, and we pause lor a moment at 
We bep— seven miles from Quarry, 
This station lies between two Auirmon 
settjemenla, which, taken in connection, 
are called Morgan City. The villages are 
separated by the river which flows Inrough 
bottom lands, moat of which are under 
cultivation ; population about 1.000. There 
are some good buildings of brick and 
stone, but the greater number are of logs 
and adobe — sun-dried bricks. At tUia sta- 
tion, opposite the depot, the first Z. C. M. 
I. appears, which, in Mormon rendering, 
means ''Zion'sCo-operative Mercantile In- 
stitulion " — a retail bianch "ol the great 
co-operative house in Salt Lake Cl^. 

This valley shows the efiecis of irriga- 
tion in Utah. Wherever the land is below 
the irrigating canals, and is cultivated, it 
yields Immense crops. Grass grows all 
the way to tije summit — and on Ihe sum- 
mit—of nearly all tbese mountains, aflbrd. 
iag the best of pasturage all the year 
round, as the fall of snow is ligbt, 
and enough of what does fall is blown ofl 
by the wind, so that cattle and sheep can 
find BUfflcient for their needs at all Beasons, 
The same may be said of the whole 
slope of the mountains of Utah at the 
Mtme altitude. 

Game of all kinds is numerous through- 
out the same section, and trout exceedingly 
plenty, even in the tinyest little streams. 
The road follows down tiie right-hand 
bank through this valley until just below 
Peterson — a small, unimportant sta- 
tion, 9.7 miles from Wel>er, wlien it 
crosses to the lefthand side, which it fol- 
lows for four miles further, between tow- 
ering mouniaios, the valli:y now lost in the 
narrow, gloomy gorge, when suddenly the 
whistle shrieks the pass-word as we ap- 
proach the 

Devil'a Gate — a mere side-track, 
soon atler leaving which, the brink of the 
torrent is neared, and the wild scenery of 
the DetiVM Oat* is before us. Onward 
toils the loDg train through a deep cut and 
across Ihe bridge — 50 feet above tho seeth- 
ing cauldron of waters, where massive. 
frowning rocks rear tlieir crests far up 
toward me black and threatening clouds 
which lioviT over this wilches' cauldron. 
"With bated breath we gaze on this wild 
scene, and vainly try to analyze our feel- 
ings, in which awe, wonder, and admira- 
Ito are blended. We liave no time for 



thought, as to how or when this migh^ 
work was accomplished, ao time nor i~ 
cllnation to compare the work of natu: 
with the puny work beneath us, but o 
ward, with quickened speed, down the 
right-hand bank of the stream ; on between 
these massive piles, worn and seamed in 
their ceaseless struggles against the de- 
stroying hand of time; on to where yon 
opening if light marks the open country; 
on, past towering mountain and toppline 
rock, until wo catch a view of the broad, 
sunlit , plains, and (rom the last and 
blackest of the butiiesBea which guard the 
entrance into Weber, we emerge to light 
and beauty, to calch the first view of tlie 
Oreat Bait Lake, U> behold broad plains 
and well-cultivated fields which etrctch 
their lines of waving green and golden 
shades beyond 

Uintah Station— We have now 
passed Uirough the Wasatch Mountains, 
and are fairly in (he Great Salt Lake Val- 
ley. The elevation at th!.': point is 4,560 
feet, 2,318 feet lower than Wasatch, 58 
miles to the eastward. Ubitah is 4.5 
mitesfrom thcDevil'i Gate. 

Near the station, on this broad bottom, 
1IW3, was the ;=onc of the Xorrlsite 
massacre. 

Here 500 men of Briglir*" Young's 
Mormon Legion, and 500 mcu "..'ho volun* 
teered for the occasion, with .Ive pieces of 
artillery, commanded by Robert T. Bur- 
ton, attacked th3 '■ Morrisiles," and afler 
three days' skirmiahijg, and aRer a score 
or more had been kiilei^fhe " Morrisitea '■ 
surrendered. The noble Burton, after the 
surrender, took possession of everything 
he could find in tbe name of the Churcii ; 
shot down their leader, Joseph Morris — 
an apostate Mormon— whose only fault 
was that be claimed to be the true Prophet 
of God, instead of Brigham Toimg. This 
man Burton, at the same time shot and 
killed fuiii utfiRdn who dar^to beg him to 
save the life of their Prophet. 

The followers of Morris consisted of 
about 00 able-bodied men, mostly unarmed, 

"over 800 old men, women and ....il- 
The prisoners were all taken to 
Lake Ci^, and condemned, and thoae 
were able to work had their legs or- 
namented with a bait and chain, and were 
put to picking atone to build the Mormon 
temple. On the Oih of ?Iarch, 18«8, these 
" were all pardoned by Hon. 8. 6, 



Leaving Uintah, tbe road winds around 

to Uie right and follows Ihe base of the 

moDnlame, with tberiTer on the left. The 

country is fertile and dotted with veli- 

^ tilled farms. As we ran nlong down the 

^'Webcr River, and 1.6 miles (rom Uintah, 

Breach 

" '11— theJunctlonofUnionandCen- 
ific railroads. The diswoce from 
pmahB ia 1,032 miles; from San Francisco 
"3mUe»;from Salt Lake Cily, 38 miles: 
_ »dtion, 4,301 feet Near tbe etation 
milding are the depots of the Utah Ceil' 
Jul and the UMb & Nontaern railroads. 
, All paasengen, baggage, mall, and ex- 
"Wss, '■ change cars " at this station. Paa- 
angers who have through tickets in steep- 
fing cars will occupy the same oombers in 
the Central as they bad in Tbe Union, and 
those who had Ibeir baggage checked 
through n^ed give it no attention; bul 
those who only checked to thiB place— lo 
the end of the U. P. road — will need tu 
see that it is re^becked. A.i this station, 
trains stop a full hour, and Bomeilmes a 
little longer — much depending upon the 
amount of matter to be changwl from one 
train lo another. 

Tbe station buildiug etaods between tbe 
IxacAg, in which passengers will flud a 
din'.ng room, where they can have ample 
time to eat a good "square meal "— ^pnce 
tI.DO. Most of the buildings at the station 
are of wood, but the necessary grounds 
have been secured near by for the ereclion 
of a " Union Depot," When will It be 
doneT (jaitii tabet 

OoDEH City is situated one miles east 
tiam. Ihe depot, at Ihe mouth of O^en 
Ganvon, one of the gorges which pierce 
the Wasatch range, and between tbe Weber 
and Ogden rivers. Population, about 
6,500. This is tbe county seat of Weber 
county, and has amplyprovided itself with 
all needful county buildings. The Mor. 
mons have a tabernacle, and several other 
denominations have places of worship 
here. The ciUzena are mostly Mormon, 
and all public improvements are under 
their supervision. It is a poor place for 
" carpet-baggers." 

The waters of the Ogden River are con- 
ducted Uirougb the streets, and used in the 
gardens and fields for irrigating, the re- 
sult of which is Uiat the citv is in the 
midst of one great (lower garaen and for- 
est ol fruit and shade trees. In the ^r- 
dens are fruit Ij-ees of all kinds, which 
bear abundantly, and in the fields are 



raised immense crops of grain and reg» 
tables. 

Rich mines of iron, silver and alale 
are reported near the citv, but little has 
been done towards developing them. 

Ogden has several good hotels, chief of 
which is the Utah Uoose. Two news- 
papers are published here, the JuiuMhi 
and the Chronicle. 

T'he Wasatch nountains rise some iboa- 
sands of feet above the city, and the lonrlit 
would find much of Interest in a stroll up 
the mountain side and along the canyons. 
Ogden Canyon isabontfive miles long, and 
from its mouth to its source, (Vom plain to 
motmtain top, the scenery is grand and im- 
posing. *ln places the granite walls rise on 
each side 1,500 feet high, and for a consid- 
erable distance not more ijian ISO feet apart. 
A-bout six miles from Ogden, up in tbe 
mountains behind the town, is a lovely lit- 
tle valley called " The Basin," watered by 
mountain streams and covered wlib a lr~ 
uriant growth of grass. 

Before proceeding fiirlher, we ^ 
hasty glance at 

irtnh Ten-Itory. 

This territory extends from the 87th to 
Ibe 42d parullel of north latitude, and from 
the lOltthtotbe lUtU degree of west longi. 
lude, conUining a superficial area of about 
65,000 square miles, with a population of 
about 143,907 wbit«fi, Indians and Chinese. 
This area includes large tracts of wild 
mountainous and barren country. At pres- 
ent, most of the lands under cultivation 
and the meadow lands are around Uie 
lakes and in the neigbboring mountain val- 
leys, and are very productive when irri- 
gated ; grains, fruits and vegetables matur- 
ing readily, and yielding large returns — 
the aridity of the climate precluding the 
growing of crops by any other means. 

Opposite title page of Ibis book, see lllus. 
tration — Utah's Best Crop. 

Rich veins of gold, silver, coal, iron, cop. 
per, zinc, cinnabar, antimony, and nearly 
all the metals found In the "Great West," 
exist in Utah, and it Is the opinion of most 
men, had it not been for the " Councils" of 
Brigham Young to his followers, the Mor- 
mons, not to prospect for minerals, Utah 
might to-day be an honored Stale, in the 
great family of Slates, with a dtntiopti 
mineral weaUK, second only to California, 
and fouiUy the firii. The wttAt oRKfiesri 
within bet toiiim -»:wCvi'\jB.'C^.M:™^'o»»&. 
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with the perpetual fires of her ** smelting 
fomaces,*' and resoond with the thunderiDg 
echoes and re-echoes of the thousands of de- 
scending stamps grinding out the wealth, 
which, since Uie completion of the Pacific 
railroad, and the consequent influx of 
"Gentiles" has been exported by mil- 
lions and most effectually demonstrated the 
fact that Utah, if not the richest, is certainly 
next to the richest silver-mining country in 
the world. 

Besides the above, brimstone, saltpeter, 
gypsum, plumbago and soda have beendis- 
covered, some of which are being worked, 
while fire-clay, marble, granite, slate, red 
and white sandstone, limestone and kindred 
formations exist to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. Salt can be shoveled up in its crude 
state on the shores of Salt Lake, and in the 
southern part of the Territory, is found by 
the mountain, in a remarkably transparent 
and pure state. 

Iitm ore exists in large quantities in 
Iron, Summit and Weber counties. Coal 
abounds in various parts, but the principal 
mines now worked are at Coalville, in 
Summit county and in San Pete. The lat- 
ter vields a good (quality of blacksmith 
coal, in large quaDtities. 

At this time there are about 80 organized 
mining districts in the Territory. We have 
not the space to devote to a description of 
the mines, were we able ; they appear to be 
inexhaustible and very rich. Many 
are producing large ciuantities of ore. 
Fish culture has. since 1874, been re- 
ceiving some attention, and a fish farm 
with a superintendent thereof, is located a 
few miles from Salt Lake City. 

There are quite a number of smelting 
ftumaces in operation in various parts of 
the Territory, and in Salt Lake City. 

Utah was first settled in 1847. On the 
24th of July, the advance ffuard of the Mor- 
mon emigration, numbering 143 men, en- 
tered Salt Lake. Valley; five days later 150 
more men arrived under Captain Brown, 
and on July 81st, Great Salt Lake Ci^ was 
laid out. At that time the countiy be- 
longed to the Republic of Mexico, but by 
the treaty of Gaudaloup Hidalgo, in 1848 it 
was ceded to the United States. 

The summers are very warm and dry; 
the winters mild and open. The fall of 
tnow is light in the valley and heavv in 
Uie mountain, the melting of which afifords 
ample water for irrigatinff the foot-hills and 

Keys. Vegetables of all kinds grow 
ishingly Targe, and of superior quality. 



Timber is not very plenty, and then, is 
only found in the mountains of difficult ac- 
cess. Return ing to business ; at Ogden, we 
will step into the cars of the 

Utah Central Bailroad, 

The principal offices of which are at Salt 

Lake City. 

John Shabp Preaid^nt and Superinfmdeni. 

Wm. Jennings Vie» PreHdmit. 

James Shabp FreigfU and Ticket AffenU 

The Utah Central is 86.5 miles in l«MI3i 
and the pioneer road of Utah, excepwg 
the through line. Mav 17, 1889, just one 
week after the '' love least " of the Union 
and the Central at Promentory, ground was 
broken at Ogdeu, and the enterprise was 
inau^rated with due ceremonies; Presi- 
dent Bri^ham Young and the chief dignU 
taries ot the Mormon church being in at> 
tendance. 

In about half an hour after the overland 
trains arrive at Ogden Junction, the cars of 
this load roll up to the depot for passeneers. 
When leaving, the train crosses the '\^ber 
River, on a tine bridge ; just to the north of 
the depot passes tlirough a deep cut and 
comes out on a bench of land that gradually 
slopes from the mountains on the&t to the 
waters of the lake on the righ^ six and 
four miles distant, respectively. 

From the car window, on the r^t, a 
good view can be had of a portion oTGreat 
Salt Lake, but the be$t view is to be had 
from the top of Promontory Mountain. See 
Annex No. 21. The first station from 
Ogden is 16 miles distant, along the slop- 
ing land named, which is covered above 
the line of irrigation, with sage, but b^ow 
with the thrifty Mormon farmers. A wide 
strip of land near the Lake is valueless, 
owing to the salt in the soil. 

Eaysville — is an incorporated town 
in Davis county, and is surrounded with 
well-cultivated farms, finely kept gardens, 
with water running through the streets, 
and has fruit and shrubbery in profusion. 

The county is comprised of five towns, 
all, with one exception, traversed by our 
road, within the next 15 miles. Thecoon^ 
has about 7,000 population, seven flouring 
mills and three saw milh. 

Fabminoton — is the next station. 
five miles distant, being the countv seat of 
Davis county, and contains good county 
buildings, several flouring mills, and the 
usual beautiful surroundinss of fruit trees 
and orchards, for which M Mormon seU 
tlements are noted. 




CKNTEitTiij.e— is the nextatalion, four 
mllcH from Farmingtoii. The descriplion 
of oiM MormoD village will do for nearly 
all; good farms and crops are the rule, 
-wberethe land is irrigated, oodnoQe where 
It is not 

WcioD'a Crosbino — oomea next, two 
miles fbrther, being the station for the lit- 
tle villa^ of Bountifiil, on the left, and la 
In the midst of the best cultivated and best 
producingland in the Territory. 

TTie course of our road from Osdca to 
Salt Lake Is almost due soutli, wbile the 
ITaaatch Mountains, for 80 miles, dcecribe 



a huge circle in tlie middle to the east. 
ward. The liiwer pointof this circle we 
are fast approaching, and will reach in 
about two miles, just at the point of the 
mountain ahead, where Bteam ia riaioE. 
There, under tlie point of that huge rock. 
Ixiila tip a hot aprlng, in a large volume, 
forming a creek aeveralfcet In width, with 
a deplh of aix inches, and It is very hot 
There ia no nonsense about this spring ; U 
■ends forth a never-failing stream. 

The highest peak in the mountau, 
close to the eastward of tliew. «NaT^ii\^»^' 
ludedW,lB l;a»!M\.»\jiwe\Vtt-^».\V-j ,»»».'>»■ 
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called Ensign Pe&k — the "Mount of Proph- 
ecy." — where lUe late Prophet, Brieham 
Young. VAi woutto wrestle with (he Lord. 

J UBt beyond, on the right, is Hot Spring 
Lake, which is fonned Irom the walera of 
thia and otheia or lesser volume, near by. 
This lake freezefl orer in the winler, except 
neaf the shore on the northeaittern end, and 
is a great resort for skaline parlies l>om 
Bait Lake Cl^. Great Salt Lake never 
freezes over — it's loo salt. 

Passing the lake, our road keeps straiglii 
ftcrosB a l)road bottom, while the mouo- 
tains on the left again carve away to the 
eastward. 

Tlio Warm Spring buildings, where are 
located thu citv batba, can be seen beaide 
the mountain on the lefl, marked by a con- 
ttnuouB coluam of steam, riaing near the 

liiese are Uie disputed springe, to obtain 
possession of which. It Is supposed by 
many, Dr. Bobinaon was murdered. The 
baths are well patronized by invalids, who 
visit them for health, relying on their me- 
dicinal qualities to remove their ailments. 
The foUowingis an analysis of the water, 
as made by Dr. Charles T.. Jackson, of 
Boston: 

Three fluid oimces of the water on evap- 
..-ation U> entire dryness in a platina cap- 
sule gave 6.25 grwiB of solid, dry, saline 

Cubonite of llms and muneill 0.S40 1 ,380 

Per DUde of Inm 0.0« 0.SQ8 

Lime &4B a. 907 

CbloiUie S.IM WAil 

Soda i.BTI ia.se 

MftEneaU O.STO S.tns 

SDlphnilcBCld 0.T08 8.T« 

8.«» U.Wl 

It is slightly charged with hydro-sul- 
phuric acid gag and with carbonic acid 
gas, and is a pleasant saline mineral water, 
having valuable propcrtiee belonging to 
Baline sulphur springs. The usual tem- 
perature is 102 degrees F. 

They are one mile north of Salt Lake 
City, and are reached by street cars. 

Rolling on through the northern suburbs 
of the city, a little over eight miles from 
IVood's Crossing, we stop at the depot in 
Bait Lake, the City of Zion. Passengers 
uriving at the depot will find a " Bub " at 
the eastern gate that will take a passenger 
uid his baggage to any hotel or point in 
Qiecity for St) cents; or, at the same gate, 
' 3et cars, that pass the door of every 
imiacnt hotel in the ciiy; fare, 10 cents, 
tickets for 50 cents. 



»aU Lahe City- 
city ■- -"^ ""' '— •' 

ful," 

antJy located of cities. It is situated at the 
foot of a spur of the Wasatch Mountains, 
the northern limits -extending on to the 
"bench" or nplaod, which unitea the 
plain with the mountain. Prom the east 
two wagon roads enter the city, via £mi. 
grant and Parley Canyons. 

The streets are wide, bordered with 
shade-trees, and laid out at right angles- 
Along each aide of the streets Is & clear, 
cold stream of water trom the mountain 
canyons, which, with the numerous shade- 
trees and gardens, give the city an Inde- 
scribable air of coolDess, comfort and re- 
pose. The city contains a population of 
full 35,000, u the capital of the Territory 
and coun^ seat of Salt Lake county- 
It has 21 wards within its limits, and 
is the terminus of tour railroads. It 
contains some as flne business blocks, 
hotels, and private residences— many 
lit by electricity— aa can be found In 
any elty west of the Miaaouri River, 

The Mormon church, besides lis Taber- 
nacle, has » bishop located in every ward 
of the city, who holds ward meetings regu- 
larly. The other churches hold services in 
four or more places in Uie city. The Ma- 
sons have five lodges in the city; the 
Odd Fellows four, and some of the other 
felUnttt several. There are 88 mining and 
smelting offices, five sampling and smelt- 
ing works, five iron foundries, boiler and 
brass worlu, two flouringmllls, one woolen 
mill, nine hotels, six breweries, two exten- 
sive marble works, and a score or more of 
small manufacturing establishments. 

There are four daily newspapers. The 
Detfret New* is the church organ, the Her- 
ald claims to be Independent, the Trilntne 
strong oppotiiion Mormon, and the Timet. 
Each of these issue weeklies. Newspaper 
business is very precarious in Utah, It's 
as fine an opening for a young man to get 
his "teeth cut," as we know of in the 
world — he can soon get a double and single 
set all around. 

In the mercantile line. Bait Lake Citr 



TlBHS BVABA OH TH» Pi.inii.— " Larfst" Is 
Ibfl Spuiiih Duna (Or rop«, " Bronco," CslUtar- 
nU ot SpuiUb ponj. "Buemo." (wmo) good. 
" Esta Bncuio," (Blirws-nojierygood.nobettei'. 
" No Mbe," (urver) don't nadentuid, " Qolen 
■abe," (kin ntre;) who kcowi, or da j'oa nndat- 
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several citabllahmentfl that would do 

oreiiit to any city in the Union, one of 

which is 
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The above cut repreeenls the Mormon 
Co-operative Sign " — called by tlie Gen- 
' I the " Bull's Eye." At the Mormon 
„ . ifereace, in the fall of IStie, all good 
Mormon merchanis, maaufacturers and 
dealers who desired the patronage of the 
Mormon people, were directed to place 
this sign upon their buildings in a conspic- 
ilious place, that it might udloale to the 
~BopIe that they were sound in the faith. 

The Monnon people were also directed 
'ttmd aarned not to purchase goods or In 
deal with those who refused 
have the sign. The object 
e only to deal with their 



n the part 

f«f the church was to force many who 

■ Vere Oeotiles or apostate Mormons to 

liaciiflce their goods, and leave the Terri- 

•■■--y for want of patronage. However, the 

__Ier waa not very stnclly enforced — or 

complied with; yet many of these si{ 

are to be seen in Salt Lake City and ot 

Earta of the Territory on buildings occupied 
y the faitliful. 
' To more effectually carry out the plan 

^tof cooperation, one great company was tc 
^■^ formed to purchase goods in larg< 
^■quantities and establish branches through- 
^Kout all the Mormon settlements. Such a 



company waa organiEed, and Incorporated 



Qneat and largest building in the city. It 
is of brick, 318 feet lone, 63 feel in width 
three stories and cellar, and finish ea 
throughout in the best manner. It also 
has an addition 35 by IttS feet, and used 
for a warehouse; cost, tllS.OOO. built of 
iron, Btone and glus, and is now being 
enlarged. The Walker Bros, have the 
largest Mercantile buslneu in Utah, 
requiring five different deuartmenta, 
each occupying a large building. 

Think of it, "O ye peoplol" 35 years 
ago this whole country I,(XK) miles m any 
direction, was uninbabited and almost un- 
known lo (he white race.Now annual sales 
of these two establishmenLs exceed $5,000,- 
000, and witli their goods, gathered here 
f^om all parts of the world, stand forth aa 
monuments of American enterprise, m ak 

AUERICAN DBS BR T. 

The late President Brigham Young's 
residence (see Ulustration, page 89, also 
of " Eagle Gale," page 109 1, tithi^ 
bouse, printing office and business otn. 
ces connected with the churth occupy 
an entire block, on the bench of land over- 
looking the city, which is one of the first 
otdecia of interest visited by the traveler on 
arriving in Bait Lake City. 

The traveler who visited this city some 
years ago — before the discovery of the 
rich silver mines — would be su^rised by 
a visit now, at the remarkable changes 
noticeable on every hand; all Is life and 
energy ; everybody seems to have a pocket- 
ful of certificates of mining proper^, anfl 
you hear of extensive preparations making 
on every side wilb a view to a vigorous, 
prosecution of various mining enterprises. 

The public buildings are not very numer- 
ous. They consist of a court-house, city 
hall, citv prison, theatre, and 

The tabernacle — an immense build- 
ing—the first object one beholds on enter- 
ing the city. The building is oblong In 
shape, having a length of 2^0 feet trom 
eastio west, by 150 feet in width. The 
roof is supported by 48 columns of cut 
sandstone, which, with the spaces between, 
used for doors, windows, etc., constitute the 
wall. From these pillara ot -««»*- "iMs 
roof apriDgB m OtL« utXwdwai rado-.S.tn^i' 
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Ing the largest aelf-aua- 
tamiug roof on the con- 
tioent, with one Dotablt* 
exception, the Grand 
tJolori Depot, Newlork 
The ceiling of therool is 
fi5 ft. above the floor In 
one end of this egg 
shaped buildintir is t^o 
organ, the second in size 
In America. The Taber 
naeleUuaed forehurch 
purposes, as well as oth 
er large gatherings of 
the people. With the gal 
leryitwilUeata.OOO peo- 
ple. See Illustration, p. 
BBijilso Interior view, 85. 

TheTemple.— This 
buitdinff is not yet com- 
pleted, but worlc is pro- 
greasing steadily, and It 
13 up about 30 ft, The di- 
mensions of the founda- 
tion are SSslSGi feet. The 
Bite of the Temple la on 
the eastern half of the 
Bame block with the 
Tabernacle. 

Since the advent of 
railroads Into Utah and the discovery 
ofrlchmines,churchpropertyhaanot 
accumulated very rapidly. Within the 

Sast few years nearly allthe religious 
enominationa have secured a foot- 
lioldin this city. 

FoBT DoTfQLAs— a mllitarv post, es- 
tablished Oct. 2«, 1S63, by Gen. E. P. 
Conner, Third Kegiment of California 
Tolunteerlnfantry, is situated on the 
east side of the Jordan, 4 miles from 
that stream, 3 miles east of the City of 
Salt Lake, and 15 milea southeast of 
Bait Lake. Latitude 40 deg. 16 mln. 3 
sec. : longitude, 111 deg. 53 min. 34 see. 
Its location is on a sloping upland or 
bench at the base of the mountains and 
overlooking the city, and affords aflne 
view of the country to the west and 
south. 

JoBDAN ErvBB. — This stream, which 
borders salt Lake City on the west, is 
the outlet of Utah Lake, which lies 
about 40 miles south. It empties Into 
the Great Salt Lake, about 12 miles 
northwest ot the city. 

There are a great many hotels in 
Salt Lake City, out the principal ones 




MOI^MO^f temple, SALT LjUCE CITY. 

Cliff, Valley and Overland. The two 
formerare under the management of 
G, S. Erb, Esq,, and we knoiu them to 
bsjiral-clasa. 

The picture of the late President 
BrighamYoungon page 89, was the last 
one ever taken. It was made by Mr. 
Savage of Salt Lake City, an eminent 
artist and is said to be a very accu- 
rate picture. 

For sketch of the life of Brigham 
Young, see Akskx 25. 

We will now take a run over alt 
the railroads in Utah, commencing 
with the 

Utah Sonthern Bailroad. 

This road was consolidated In 1881 
vdth the Utah Central. It was com- 
menced May 1st, 1871, and built thir- 
teen miles during the year, to Sandy, 
and then extended from time to time 
until at this time, January, 1SH2, it la 
completed 026 miles south, to Frisco. 
The cars start from the same depot 
as the Central. 
We will step on board and roll south- 



Are the Walker, Continental, White, ' ward through the city— passing fine 
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residences, beautifUl gardens, thriftr or- 
chardSy and well-cnltiiruted fields, witn the 
Jordan River on our riffht,the Oquirrh 
ranfi^ of mountains far in the distance, 
ana tlie towering Wasatch Mountains on 
our left ; this is Jordan Yall^. This val- 
ley extends from Salt Lake City, south, to 
Utah Lake, about 40 miles distant, with a 
varying width of from two to twelve miles. 

About five miles south, on the left, is 
situated the Morgan Smelting Works, on 
the creek that comes down from Big Cot- 
tonwood, and opposite Parley Canyon, 
which can be seen on the east, just below 
the mouth of which is located the State 
Penitentiary, and the Utah Woolen Mill. 

Crossing the creek, and passing on seven 
miles from the ci^, we come to 

Little Cottonwooi>— the first station. 
On the left are the Wasatch Smelting 
Works, and a little beyond the American 
Smelting Works. Just after crossing the 
Little Cottonwood Creek, on the ri^t, is 
the big Germania Smelting audjlefining 
Works, with the town of Germania, con- 
taining 500 inhabitants. 

Passing alon^, on the right, can be seen 
great piles of silver ore — " matte " as it is 
called. 

From this point the mountain view is 
grand ; to the eastward, the canyons of 
Parley, Mill Creek, Big and Little Cotton- 
wood, and Dry Creek, are ^1 in view. 

The countrjr here shows what iniga- 
tion is doingfor it; there can be no finer 
lands or crops than are here found. In 
every direction the land is covered with a 
labyrinth of canals and ditches, conductp 
ing the essence of life to all vegetation be- 
neath them, and literallv causing the land 
to fiow with *^ milk and honey." 

Five miles further we come to 

Junction — a small station, where all 
passengers for West Mountain, Bingham 
Canyon Mines, and the vicinity, *^ change 
cars " for those of the 

Bingham Canyon Railroad. 

OfQcial Headquarters, Salt Lake City. 

C. W. SoHonxLD President. 

G. M. ToTTNG ...Trtomo'er <jfe ^Superintendent. 

This road is a three-foot narrow gauge, 
completed to the mouth of Bingham Can- 
yon, 16 miles west, and had cars runninj^ 
I)ecember 1st, 1873. Let us take aroU 
over it 

Leaving the junction, our course is due 
west, through a well^^ultivated section of 
country. 



JoBDAN Station — ^is one mile distant, 
where there is a postoffice, and a small 
collection of cottages. Near by, a track 
leads off to the Old Tele^ph Smelter, 
the dressing works of which are a short 
distance below the road, on the opposite 
side of the Jordan River, which we cross 
soon after leaving the station. 

Just as we raise on to the west bank of 
the Jordan, we come to the residence of 
Bishop Gardner, who is the '* better half " 
of eUien uice$. The Bishop appears to 
stand it pretty well, although they do say 
that he is occasionally found sinking, *' On 
Jordi^^s stormj banks I stan(v* with a 
tear accompaniment 

West Jordan— is on the west bank of 
the river and contains a few hundred peo- 
ple. From this station, the ffrade in- 
creases, and soon we reach a high table- 
land, too high for irri^tion by ditches, 
without great expense. Bunchffrass, whita 
sage, sheep, some cattle, and Jack-rabbito 
abound — ^the latter are very numerous. 

The road, about five miles fi'om the 
river, enters the long, broad ravine thai 
leads to Bingham, up which we roll — the 
ravine gradually becoming narrower as 
we ascend. Occasionally we pass a little 
farm-house, and a few acres of farm and 
garden land. Nearing the mountains, the 
ravine narrows, to a few hundred feet, and 
finally to onl^ sufficient room for the rail- 
road and a little creek, between the blufib 
on each side. 

These bluffs are Arom 250 to 1,000 feet in 
hei^t, covered with small stone, sage, and 
a few small pine trees. 

As we ascend, the bluffs are more pre- 
cipitous, higher and pierced in numerous 
places with *^ prospect holes." In places 
the grade is 120 feet, and then, more, and 
finally it becomes too much for our iron 
horse, and we stop at the end of the steam 
road, one mile below 

BiNGHAK City — {population about 
2,000. Just below the city is located on 
the left, the Winnemucca mill and mine. 
We know it is there, as we ** prospected " it 
once — about 80 feet 

Bingham Cily is built along the canyon 
for two miles, and contains a number of 
mills and works connected with mining. 
From the station, a tramway up which 
small ore cars are hauled with mules, 
extends up the canjon for three miles, 
with a branch running back from about 
half the distance up to a mine on th<& tf^v]^:^ 
I the mountain^ aibo^ ^"^^ v^^ ^\a^1 t^k^ki 
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-whole length ol roEul 20*^ 

TUe tramway ia built on the south side 
of Che canyon, away up on the sule of Uic 
mountain, From the cars can be had ' 
fine view of the canyon, Bingham, U 
mines and mills in the neighboringraWm 
and on the opposite mountain aide, and the 
miners at the bottom of ilie canyon, working 
over the old "placer ciigginga." 

At tbe end of thia tramway is located the 
old Telegraph mine, one of the richest in 
the Territory, from which over 200 tons of 
ore a day ia shipped, down over tiie tram 
and railroad to the ametters in the valley. 
The cars are hauled up by mules, and loW' 
ered down to the " iron horse" below Biag- 
liam by the car braites. 

The mines are numerous in and around 
Bingham, but we have not tbe space fo 
description of tliero, but will return lo the 
Junction on the Utah Southern, and one 
mile further arrive at 

Sandy— This station is 13 miles aouth of 
Salt Lalce City, and one of considerable im- 
portance. 

At Sandy is to be seen immense quanti- 
ties of ore — ore in sacks, ore loose by the 
car load, ore in warehouses 600 feet long, 
with a train unloading on one side and an- 
other loading on tbe Other ; ia fact, tkit 'n 
the greatest shipping, smelting and sam- 
" ling point in all Dtan. 

At Sandy are three sampling works, and 
two smelting works, and a. lively town of 
700 inhabitants, the greater portion em- 
ployed in the handling and manipulation 
of orea. Here we find another railroad 
branching off; this time itia the 

Wasateh &, Jordan Taller . 
Principal ofSces at Salt Lake City. 

W. SoHonsLB PretlOmt. 

, M. YoDHa Trta».aniiSii.pariiiltndtnl. 

This road ia a three-foot narrow-gauge, 
16 miles in length, running to Alia, at the 
head of Little Cottonwood Canyon- It is 



ffOKjamulea. The road 
la 1870. finished to Wasatch ia 1873, and to 
Aita iu 18TS. Let us take a trip over it and 
~ lie a few of the sights. 

From Sandy the train runs north a short 
distance, and then turns to the east, directly 
fbr tbe Wasatcii Mountains, ieavingtbe old 
Flagstaff smeller on the left-hand aide of 
the track, just above the station. The 
'"-'''' '" heaay, the soil is Blouy, and cov- 



ered more or less with aage-brush, and 
Iraversed by irrigating dllcties conveying 
the water lo a more productive and leaa 
aWny soil below. 

Nearing the momitains, about aLc miles 
from Sandy, we come to a deep gorge on 
tbe left, through which Little Cottonwood 
Creekhaawornilaway toihevalley. From 
this point we bear away to the southward 
around a low butle, then turn again to iha 
east ajid northward and run along on aa 
elevated plateau where a moat beautiful 
view can be had. On the west, the Jordan 
Valley, in all its magnificent shades of 

Keen and gold, ia at our feet, with the 
own old mountains bordering the hori- 
zon in tbe dialancc. To the nortli, fifteen 
miles away, over as beautiful aeuccesslon of 
little streams, well-cultivated fields, white 
cottases, orchards and gardens, as are to be 
found within tbe same number of miles in 
thiscounlry — sleeps "Zion" in full view, 
embowered in green, with the dome of the 
monster Taljernacle glistening like some 
half-obscured "silvfr moon," sinking at 
the mountain base ; while far beyond, and 
more to the westward, lays Ihe Great Salt 
Lake — a mysterious pr< blcm. Away to 
the south, ia Utah Lake, looking like one 
large sheet of burnished silver, eurroimded 
by a nel-work of green and gold, whUe to 
the cast looms up towering granite walla, 
cleftfrom summit to base, forming anar. < 
row gorge only suflicientiy wide to allow 
our little road to be built beside allttlfi 
rippling creek of crystal water. 

Itolling along, our train rounds the head 
of a ravine, through a dee;] cut, passes tbe 
old Davenport Smelting Works on the 
left, enters the mouth of the canyon be. 
tweengreat walla of sraniic, crosses and re- 

roBses the little cr ek, and soon slops at 
Wasatch — the end ol the steam road, 

.5 miles from Bandy Junction. This is a 
small station with postofflce, store, and a 
few dwellings containing a population of 
about 100, more than 'lalfof whom are en- 
gaged in the stone quarries on the north 
side of the station. 

At Wasatch all tlie granite is got out and 
shaped for the Temple in Salt Lake City. 
The stone is the beat yet discovered in tbo 
Territory, being of close, fine grain, of 
light gray color, and of beautif\il birds-eye 
appearance, llie granite on the south side 
appears much darker than that on the 
north side of tbe canyon. 

From almost every nook and crevice of 
these mountain clifi^from the station away 
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up the canyon — grow small pines, cedars, 
ferns, and mossea, which, in connection 
■with Ihe gray walls, aoow-capped nioun- 
tains, glialenlng waterfalls, pure air and 
golden Htm, presents a picturo of rare 
beauty. 

Just above, on the left of the station, 
away up on a projecting cliff, 1,000 feet 
ftbove uie road, stands a granite columa 
■which aieasures 66^ feet in height, from 
the pedeataMike clln oa which it stands. 
'On each side of this column, and recedioz 
ifrom its base, ia a little grotto-park, flUea 
■Wilh nature's evergreens, and surrounded 
QUI three sides and on the top with rocks of 
every size and shape. 

Finding that this granite column has 
had no name, we Damo it " Humphry's 
Peak." in honor of the very gentlemanly 
late superintendent of the road. 

it Wasatch we " change cars," taking 
those of about the size of an ordinary 
hand-car, fltled up with seals that will com- 
fhrtably accommodate about nine persons, 
besides Oie knight of the whip— who chir- 
rapa the " broad gauge mules." 

About a half-mile abora the station we 
enter the snow-.sheds, which will continue 
for ttfDtfnmiles, to theendof the trackat 

Ai^A—asmall mining town, at the head 
of little Cottonwood Canyon. The end oi 
the track is on the side of the mountain 
about 200 feet ntew the town of Atta, and 
about 600 feet b^ine the mouth of the cele- 
brated Emma Mine, whi('< is a little fur- 
ther to the east, and opposi'L the Flagstaff 
Uine, which ia about the same height 
above the road. 

The town of Alta ia at the bottom of the 
canyon 200 feet lower than the end of the 
T^lroad surrounded with mountain peaks, 
-which are covered with snow eight months 
of the year, and at all times surrounded 
■with an eternal mantle of evergreen. It 
contains about GOO population, all of 
■whom are engaged in mmiog and kindred 

Eursnitfl, There are several atores, express, 
ilegrapb, and poatofflce, besides several 
Bmwlhotels, chief of which ia the Adolph. 
To the north, over the mountain two 
miles is the Big Cottonwood Canyon ; to 
the south, three miles, is the UUler Mine, 
and American Fork Canyon; Forest Ci^ is 
four miles. Three miles east by trail ia 
Crystal Lake, a beautiful sheet of water 
— the angler's paradise. 

The principw mines near Alta are, thp 
Emma, Flagstaff, Grizzly, Nabob, Ki 
HayB,,Confloridated Alta, Lr - - ^ •- " 



of Wales, and 1,800 others, located within 
Ave miles. The business of the railroad 
is the transportation of ores and auppliea 
to and from the mines. Hundreds of can 
are loaded dail!/ with ore that ia taken to 
the valley to he smelted or are sent to San 
Francisco, the East, or to Swansea, Wales. 

For novel methods of hauling ore to the 
depot, eee Annex No. 24. 

The sheds over the rMlroad are seven 
miles ia length, and are made in varlons 
Btylea of architecture, more for btuintti 
than beanty, the style being adopted accord- 
ing to circumstances. Theyare,howe*er,in 
aifplaces constructed of heavy materia), 
rocks, round or sawed Umber, and built in 
the most substantial manner. In one place 
thev are in the shape of a letter A, sharp 
peaked; in other places, nearly upright on 
each side, one side higher than the other, 
with asloping roof. Again the lower hill- 
side is built with a little slope toward Ihe 
up hill side, and long heavy timbers fhim 
the top of these uprights slope up onto the 
mountain side, resting on a solid granita 
foundation leveled to a tmiform grade, 
for that purpose. 

Where the latter plan has been adopted, 
there la danger of anow-slides which are 
morelikely to occur, infact, have occurreda 
number of times since the sheds were ooo- 
atructed. and each time, the snow and rocks 
passed overthe shed into the canyon below, 
wiihoutcausing one cent's worth of damage 
to the road or ^ed. 

ThelenitihofthiB road, where it Isoper. 
ated with mules, is seven miles long. As 
before stated, the grade is 600 feet to the 
mile; the curves are in places 80 degrees, 
and not, as once stated la the "Sailway 
ulp»,"30curveaand600foolffrt«ff«. But we 
suppose that Col. Bridges, when he wrote 
tha^ waa thinking about those "brood 
gauge mules." 

Returning, the mule power that t«ok us 
up ia no longer in demand ; the knight of 
thewhip nowmansthe brakes, and away we 
go around the Age' a SO curves, to the valley 
below, "change cars" at Sandy, and are 
onca more headed for the aouih, on the 
Utah Southern railroad. A short distance 
south, we pass the Mcintosh Sampling mill, 
on the west and another on the east. 

Sampling ia testing such ores as are pre. 
aented in quantities aufdcient to enable 
the sampling company to give certificates 
of their value, and then the ore is sold at 
the certiflcate rotes. One mile furllier is 
the Mingo Smelter of the Pena. U«»j1^>i- 
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Tbe Und is mora rolling, ns we approKh 
Dkapeh— Thla is not a. very imporUmt 
stAiioa to the tourist, bul U> tbe tew riU 
lagers uf Herramoa, at the mouth of a. little 
cauyou beside the mcualaios on the left, 
it is a big ioBtitution. Draper is four miles 
ftom Saady and seventeen from Salt Lake 
Cily. 

Learmg Draper, our courae is east, and 
aflw crossing South Willow Creek, turns 
more 10 the aoulli, and finally to the west, 
liHViug kept around the foot of the moun- 
taias, which here make a full half-circle. 
In tlie distance around, tliere are manv cuts 
and Home hard work, and we queried. loAs 
tiio road was built around, when the work 
was .so heavy and the distance much further 
than across where there was very little 
work lo be done* In answer, we were 
told that President Brigham Young laid 
out the road around tbe side iif the moun- 
tain, by " reeAition." If that is so, we con- 
clude that the revelatluD come Irom the 
«ame"(lei^" thattook our Savior up on 
tbe Mount, but as it is not " oar funeral," 
we will D' 



point wbera tbe railroad is built around, 
the track ia about 300 feet above a little 
ruund valley to the west, in which is lo- 
cated a hot spring, marked by a brown 
burned patch of land and rising steam 

As our train curves around this point, a 
most charming view can be bad ; one of the 
fiiiMt on tbe road. The valley ia here 
nearer, to the northward ihc view in uuob^ 
Blructed for 50 miles; ti the aoutli, Utah 
Lake, a gem in rich setting, and the great 
Lower BhsIob. 

PaS'iog through numerotta cuts ai 
around ibe point, the train curves a^ia 
the eastward, and starts again on another 
granil curve around the rim of tbe basin, in 
which IslocaledDtahLake, in plain view. 
Nearly opposite the "point of tbe main- 
tain" ia a low divide in the Oquirrh Range 
on the west, over which the road lead-* to 
Camp Floyd. 
Continuing along through sand cuts, 
-_ Bfti-e and ;:n occasional farm, 14 miles from 
D Drapir we arrive at 

Lebi — This town is situaltd in the midst 
1 rfect forest of fruit trees, orcbardsand 
,1?, with the waters of Dry Canyon 
riinning through all the st- eets, and 
■lapopuiation of about 1,5011, inclnd- 
e living in the immediate vicinity. 
le good results of irrigating sage-brush 



land, ara here demonstrated by tbe large 
crops of wheat, oats, barley and vegetables 
produced, where, before the land was irri- 
gated, noiMng but eage-brusb and grease, 
wood were to be seen. 

Three miles further Is 

Amkbicak Fobs— a station 34 miles 
from Salt Lake City — the " banner " town 
for free schools: the Unt in ibo Terri- 
tory, having been established here in 1889, 
The streets are wide, with the waters of 
Deer Creek, which comes down the AJner- 
ican Fork Canyon, running tlirough tliem, 
and the orchards, gardens and farms in the 
neighborhood making an attractive and 
beautiful town. Tbe population numbers 
about 1,600, the greater portion of whom 
are engaged in a^icultural pursuits. The 
American Fork House, opposite the sta- 
tion, is the principal llotel, and Rolwrt 
Keppeneck is one ofthejollieat of Qennan 

To the southwest of the BliUion, a com- 
pany is engaged in building a dam acroaa 
the Jordan Iliver for irrigating porposes. 
The canal ia to be 83 feet wide on the bot- 
tom and :iO inches deep, and when comple- 
ted will extend norih 30 miles, winding 
around the base of the Wasatch, near our 
road, keeping as far up on the side of tbs 
mountain as possible. From the dam, a ca- 
nal will be taken out for the west aide of the 
Jordan, with a view of taking the water all 
over tbe lands as far north aa Salt Lake 
Ciiy.and if possible, reclaim tbe vast tract 
of sajje land between tbe Jordan Kiver at 
Salt Lake Ciw, and tbe Oquirrh Bange, at 
the foot of Ssjt Lake. 

From this station ft road branches off lo 
tbe eastward, up Amcricaa Fork Canyon, 
called the 

American Pork Railroad. 

[Sinti tht foliovtlng deicriplina icoi urriCiBn, 
thi iron (rack afthii raad Irnt beta rcnmtt, ana 
lAeroad abandoned.] , 

This was a three-foot, narrow gauge rail- 
road, 15 miles in length -, comment^ Hay, 
1672, and completed 13 miles dnring the 
year. The grade for the whole distance is 
heavy, in places 31S feel to the mile. 

Leaving tbe station at American Fork, 
the road turns directly to the east, and fol- 
lows up Deer Creek, through a general as- 
sortment of sagebrush, aand andbonldera, 
for six miles to the mouth of the Canyon. 
On the way up, to the right, a fine view 
can be bad of Ut. Aspinwall, rising ttom 
the lower range of the Wasatch to an altt 
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le of 11,011 feet above the sea. 

from the mouUi of the canyon, about 

b milea nonh, is U)e liUle village of AI- 

]Dtai Ding about 350 agri cull aral lets. 

BateriDg tlie canyoa, tlie pnsasge is 

Ute narrow betweea the towering clifla. 

itich rise up in sharp peaks BOO fi-el in 

belght, leaving only alxiiit 100 feet l>e- 

tween, tbroueh which the mad is built, 

Bold a sparkling Utile streBin comes np- 

plinir dnwn ; the rnn<i, on it» way np, crosa- 

Khgaad re-croBsingtbe stream many times. 

B-Our train is rapidly cllmblag, but the 

^bnyon walls seem to be much more rap- 

|B1t rising, and at a itislancc of one, two 

■Md three miles, gain an additional fiOO 

feet, until, in places, tlify are full 3,500 fei't 

above the road bed. In places these 

cliffij are pillared and castelatcd granite, in 

others, of slate, shalu and conglomerate, 

seamed la places aa though built up from 

the bed of llio canyon by successive layers. 

Borne HB thin its a knife blade, ollicrs much 

thicker; then again, the rocks have the 

appearance of iron slag, or dark colored 

» anddenly cooled, presenting to the 

every conceivable angle and fan- 

',c shape — a continuous, eversihanging 

r Imagine, then, thia canyon with 
^otloes, amphitheatres, ana its towering 
BgB, peaks, and needle-pointed rocks, low- 
teg/ar above the road, overhanging it in 



places, with patches of eternal snow In thfl 
gloomy gorges near t]icsummIt,andc!othed 
at all tiuics In a mnDtlaof green, thepina, 
spruce and cedar Irces growiDgin all the 
nooksand gulches and away up <in the sum- 
mit; then countless n>OHiL>8 and feruscllug. 
ing to each crevice and seam whcr^ a fool^ 
hold can be secured, toEeth«rwith the mlU 
lionsoffloweiBofeverynue ; where tbeson'B 
rays are Billed through couni less objectson 
their wajf to the Bilvery, sparkling stream 
below, with its miniatore cascades and cd- 
dius, Wesny imagine allthese thlngB,and 
then you will only have a faint outfine of 
the wild and romantic, picturesque and 
glorious American Pork Canyon. 

Proceeding on up, up, around sharp 
cmgs, under the very overhanging moun- 
tains, we pass " Lion Rock " on the right, 
and " Telescope Peak " on the left. In the 
top of the latter is a. round aperture, 
through which the sky beyond can bo 
plain I V seen ; this hole u called the " Dev- 
il's Eye." 

About three miles from the mouth of the 
canyon, on the left, we come to Haitging 
Rock. (See illusiraUon page 15.) CIobo 
above, on the same side, la a veij large 
spring, and almost immediately oppoatte 
"Slcd-ruaner Curve;"— an inverted vein of 
rock in the side of the perpendicular cliff, 
resembling a sled-runner— possibly this Is 
the Devil's sled-runner ;whokaQm%> ^ria% 
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here the rock aeama are badly mixed, 
and run at all angles— horizon taLlon- 
gltudlnal and "through other." Bair- 
»-mile farther we come to "Rainbow 
Cliff," on thu right :opposite| anarrow 
peak rises ebarp, like a knife-blade, 
3(J0 ft. ; a little farther on to the right, 
oomesio the South Fork, on which are 
several BawmlllB. KeeiiinRto the loft, 
and soon afterpasaingtheBouthPork 
alook backdown this wonderfulca!ion 
afTorda one of the grandest of views: 
we caiinotdeeoribe it, but will have It 
oDgraved for future volumes. One 
mile farther, and the trainatops at the 
end of the track, at 

Beeb Creek. — Near this station the 
hilla are bare of trees, but covered 
with ahruba of different kinds, sage 
and moss predominating; the pulchea 
and ravines bear Blunted pme and 
aspen trees. The chief businessoftbis 
road was in connection with the mines 
above, among which are the Smelter's 
Snllana, "Wild Dutchman; Treasure, 



and Pittsburgh. The Miller Smelting 
Works are four miles farther up and 
the mines Beven. 

Opposite the statioD, in a cosy little 
nook, is located the Mountain Glen 
House, where the tourist will find bis 
wants anticipated, and plans can be 
matured for a ramble over the moun- 
tain peaks; andtherenreanumberof 
little tours that can be made from this 
pointeach day that will well pay for a 
week's time devoted to this locality. 

When returning to the valley then 
it is that the view is most graDd, &ad 
the ride one beyond the powers o( 
man with bis best gooae-qnill to de- 
scribe. Make the tour of the Ameri- 
can Fork, and our word for it, it will 
live in pleasant memory while the sua 
of life descends upon a ripe old age. 

At American Fork station we again 
enter the cars on the Utah Seuthern, 
and start once more for the south. 
Rolling along three miles brings our 





Pleasabt Gkote — propt-rly named. I 

■.Xn early days it was kiiawa as " Battle 

RCreek "— BO-called from a flglil fije ewly 

•fcettlera once had here with the Utea. It ja ' 

a thriving place of 1,000 inhabitants, and 

Bike all ouierMormoQ towns, iasurrounded 

Vitb orchards and gardens of fniiLwilli 

grater flowing through every street. Herds 

ht cattle are now to tie seen grazing on the 

gBurrounding hills- 

j Eleven miles around, on the rim of the 

Pliasin, acTOEs some sa^ and some w el 1- 

ScultiTaled land, our traiu slope at 

■ Pbovo — This isaiegularly iucorporaled 
■ti^, with all the requisite municipal offi- 
V£ers ; is also the county seat of Utah county, 
HWhlch waa first settled in 1S49, 

W Provo is 48 miles south of Salt Lake 

■ Ci^, at the mouth of Provo Ciuiyon, and 
Epn the east bank of Utah Lake, and con- 
Ktttlns an increasing population of 4,tM)0. 
KThlB placehas several floe hotels, chief of 
rwhlehis the Excelsior House. 



The c6utt-houfie and public buildings of 
the city are very good, and all kinds of 
business is represented here. The princi- 
pal manufactories are the Provo Woolen 
Mills, three flour and three sjiw mills. 

Provo River, which la fbrmed by nu- 
merous small streams, to the eastward, af- 
fords the beat water power of any stream 
in Utah. 

The woolen mill is a noted featore of 
the city; the buildings number four, are 
builtof stone, four stories high, and cost, 
complete, ready for business, $210,000. 
There arc in the mill four "mules" with 
3,340 Bpindk'3, machinery tor carding, 
dyeing and preparing 2,000 pounds of 
wool per day, and 215 looms, which turn 
out superior fabrics, in amount csceeding 
$200,000 per aunum. 

The Mormons have a vetr capacious 
tabernacle, and the Methoaisls a fine 
church, and schools are ample. T'a&^*^l,^ 
ham Youn£ iteiera.! -- ' 



which was amply endowed by preei- 
dent Brigham Young aome yeara be- 
fore hia death. A regular stage leaves 
forProTo Valley, 20 mllea to eiiatward 
on the arrival of traina. 

TJTiH IiAKB— is a body of fresh water, 
10 miles long and 6 milea wide ; ia (ed 
jyProvo river, American Fork, Span- 
all Fork, Hobble, SaltandPeteetweet 
oreoke, having its outlet through Jor- 
dan river, which runa north and emp- 
ties into Great Salt Lake. Utah Lake 
abounds in trout, mullet and chube. 

Passing along through a well culti- 
vated section of country, (or five 
miles, we arrive at 

8PBiNav]Li.E— This place waa named 
from a warm spring which flows from 
Hobble OaQon. above the town. Pop. 
1,500. The water from this spring la 
utilized to run a flouring mill, where- 
by the mill ia enabled to run all sea- 
Bona of the year. So much for a hot 
spring. InPleasant Valley, 50 miles 
east, are located vast beds of coal, said 
to be of the beat coking quality, large 
quantities ot whicii are used at the 
'various smelting works in Utah, and 
for domestic purposes in Salt Lake. 
City and adjoining towns. In 1878 the 
Utah & Pleasant Vailey E'y Co. was 
organized for the purpose of handling 
this coal, and the road was soon built 
to the mines, In 1681 this road was 
bought by the Denver & Rio Grande 
■Western Ey., who are extending the 
road to the Valleys of Kanab, the 
Gunnison and ultimately connects 
with the Colorado system of narrow 

gauge roada, forming another through 
nofrom Salt Lake Valley eastward. 
Grading ta being done northward 
from Springville, parallel with the 
Utah Southern, to Salt Lake City, 
andeverything that money and mus- 
cle can do la being done to complete 
the road in 1882. 

Hobble Creek Cwion, just east ot 
Springville, was so named by the first 
Iforraonsin 1847, who found there - 
Bet of old Spanish hobbles. 

Rolling afong lor five miles further 
through a well -cultivated land, we 
arrive at 

Spanish Foek— a village of 1,800 pop- 
ulation, moat of whom are engaged in 
agricultural and p amoral pursuits. 
The town is to the left of the road on 
"le banks of the Spanish Fork Rfver 



Butter and cheese are quite a speciftl^ 
wiclimany of Uie citizeDs; on the Uble- 
lands vioeyarda are numerous, anil wine is 

— -■'-' 'ent; wheat is alao a good 

iting is said to be exceed- 
utare found In great nuDi- 



lugh rich farm land. 



crop. Duck at 
ingly fine, and 1 
bers in all the 
aa In the lake. 

Conlinuing on 1 
elglit miles brings 

Pathon — This is an incorporated city of 
about 2,200 population, situated to the left 
of the road, and near the southern end of 
Utah. Lake. The people appear to be well. 
to-do, and do not trouble tliemselves mucb 
about the " war in Europe," or the *• Chi- 
nese question." Large quantities of ore 
are hauled here for shipment to the smelt- 
ingfumaceB at Sandy and other pjacea. 

Three miles further, and two and a half 
miles eastward,! 3 a lioautirul lilllo place 
called Spring Lake Villa, nestling cosily 
in beside ihe mountain and a little lakelet 
of similar name. Thia villa Is noted for 
its abundant and superior fhilt of vonoun 
kinds, where Is located a large canning 
establishment. 

Five milea ftirther. through less valuable 
I lands than those lo the northward, and we 

SANTAQms — which is a very Important 
point It contains a population of about 
2,000, and is a point from which all pas- 
sengeia, maila, express and freight, leave 
for the Tlntic mining regions, to the west- 
ward. Here, too, will be found stage 
lines for the different mining towns and 
camps. To Qoshcn the difiianco is six 
miles; Diamond City, 13 milea; Silver 
Citr, 16 miles ; and Eureka, 21 miles. 

The Tiniic diatrict furnished at this sta- 
tion, in 1ST9, 20,000,000 pounds of hema- 
tite iron ore for shipment to the different 
smelting furnaces to the northward, fbr a 
flux in Qie manipulation of ores, 

ToRx— is 75 milea from Salt Lake 
City, and Is a station of very little 
Importance, four miles from Santa- 
qin. A few miles further, to the right 
are the Hot Springs in which were 
found the bodies of the Aiken party 
who were murdered in 1857. 

To the south, rises Mount Nebo, 
with hla cap of snow, to an altitude ol 
12,000 feet. 

Mono— To the left, is a small ham- 
let. 




width, and is 36 mllCB In lenfirth, gener- 
ally good land nnd well cultivated. 

Nbphi— la acityof 2.000 population, 
from which etaces run reffularly to 
Ban Fete, SO miles, and Kannb, 195 
niileB, passing through many small 
Tillages and mining oamps. 

Juab — is an eating station. 30 miles 
from York. Here a large amount of 
freiglit ia shipped on wagons for the 
villages to the eastward, and stagea 
leave regularly for Sipio, sa miles ; Fil- 
niore,47milea, and Corn Creek, 60 miles 

Juab ia the end of the Utah South- 
ern, and the commenoement of its 
Extension. 

Soon after leaving Juab— named for 
the county of Juab— we cross Chicken 
Greek, and in about three miles come 
to the Sevier River, where the hills 
come close together,formiDga uanyon 

The Sevier ia a crooked, muddy, 

Bluggiah stream, down which the road 

. Is built through a worthless country 

^^roaaing it often for 52 miles, to Bes- 



eret, b station situated a few miles 
eastof the Sevier Eiver, which is here 
dammed for irrigating purposes. 

LeavingDeseret — where breakfast! a 
served goiug north— we pass over a 
broad, level stretch of desert country, 
traversed by great number a of irrigat- 
ing ditches, from the dam aforesaid, 
butthe waters are so BtronfF and the 
soil so Impregnated with alkali, that 
the aforesaid wildernessfails to dIob- 
Bom. except with eage and grease- 
wood. The road crosses the edge of 
SevlerLake.onaraised track, the salt 
deposits of which are very etrong. 
The Boeneryalong this road.below the 
Sevier canyon, is not very striking— 
unless one Is anxious to be struck. 

Mn-FOBD— is reached. 69 miles from 
Deseret and 236 miles south from Salt 
LakeCitv. Itison Beaver Elver. pop- 
ulation about aoo, the end of the Utah 
Southern Eailroad, from. ■vWn'o.'vaic^* 
quantltiea ot IteXtfcA a.-ie tfcvVo^^v^" 
Souttern'Cta'b.. a\o.^*iaiLM.-Q.\»^ " 
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ville, 16 miles; Marysville. 16 miles; 
Beaver, 37 miles ; Silver Reef, 96 miles ; 
St. George, 114 miles, and Pioehe, 120 
miles. At Milf ord is located one quartz 
mill and one smelting furnace. To the 
westward, 16 miles, by a branch rail- 
road is 
Frisco — a mining town of about 1000 

Eojpulation, near the celebrated Horn 
ilver Mine. The "Frisco mines'* are 
said to be exceedingly rich in silver 
and lead. The ores are galena, ^rield- 
ingfrom $15 to $1,500 per ton of silver, 
and from 20 to 40 per centum of lead. 
Heavy investments of eastern capital 
have been made in these mines, and 
vigorous efforts are making to sooa 
work them by the latest and most im- 
proved methods. The Horn Silver, 
Carbonate and Mountain Queen are 
the best known and developed mines. 

Returnin&to Zion we will take a run 
over the 

Utah liVestem Railroad. 

This road is a late acquisition of the 
Union Pacific Railway Co. It is a three 
foot narrow gauge,commenced in 1874, 
and was completed 12 miles during 
the year. In 1875 about 13 miles more 
were finished, and in 1877 it was ex- 
tended to within two miles of Stock- 
ton, 37.5 miles from Salt Lake City. 

The depot in Salt Lake City is lo- 
cated one-half mile west of the Utah 
Central, on the same street. 

The route is due west^ crossing the 
Jordan River the first mile, about half 
a mile south of the wagon road bridge, 
thence 12 miles to the Hot Springs, at 
the northeast point of the Oquirrh 
Mountains. This 12 miles is built 
across the level bottom land, the ma- 
jor portion of which is covered with 
sage-brush and greasewood, with an 
occasional patch of "bunch" and alka- 
li grasses. The soil in most parts is a 
black vegetable mold with a mixture 
of fine sand. Some sand beds are no- 
ticeable, and near the Hot Springs a 
deposit of alkali with yellow clay. 

The length of this land belt is about 
60 miles, of which the first 15 will av- 
erage ten miles wide, the balance av- 
eraging five miles wide, and extend- 
ing south to Utah Lake, and when 
properly irrigated— as we have here- 
tofore noted, a plan now being car- 
>ut for so doing— it will be as pro- 
re as the same number of acres 



in the valleyof the famous River Nile, 
in Egypt. Herds of cattle and sheep 
now roam over these bottom lands, 
as well as jack rabbits by the legion* 

Near the not springs, on the left, no* 
ticeable from the amount of steam ris- 
ing and the brown burned appear- 
ance of thegrt)und, are some comfort- 
able little farm-houses, and a few well 
appearing farms. The hot springs spo- 
ken of are fresh and produce a large 
creek of water. Near, are several store 
houses, and a place called Millstone, 
from the fact that at this point the first 
millstones were quarried in the Terri- 
tory. There are no accommodations, 
at present, near, for tourists to stop 
over. Proceeding along, around the 
side of the mountain, our train gradu- 
ally approaches the lake, and five 
miles from Millstone we are at 

Black Rock— This station is just af- 
ter passing a high rocky cliff on the 
right, and derives its name from a 
black-looking rock sitting out in the 
lake 300 feet distant, and 50 feet high. 

Near the station is Lion's Head Rock, 
the highest cliff is known as "Ob- 
servation Point," so named from the 
unobstructed view which can be had 
from its summit, Antelope, or Churcli 
Island, to the northeast,is 14 miles dis- 
tant,Kimbairs,22 ; Goose Creek Moun- 
tains, northwest 100 ; West Mountain, 
west 15 ; Oquirrh, close to the south, 
while the view to the southwest ex- 
tends to the great rim of the basin, 17 
miles distant. On Church Island large 
herds of cattle range, and some mines 
of gold, slate, and copper have been 
discovered. On CarringtonIsland,op- 
posite BlackRock,a slate mine of good 
quality has been discovered, which 
has been traced 4,500 ft. Opposite the 
station, away up in the side of the 
mountain, is the 

"Giant's Cave— an opening extend- 
ing several hundred ft. into the moun- 
tain side, with a ceiling ranging in 
height from 10 to 75 feet, from which 
hang stalactites of great beauty and 
brilliancy. Remains of some of the an- 
cient tribes of Indians, it is said, are 
still to be found scattered around the 
floor of the cave. The presence of 
these remains is explained by a tradi- 
tion among the Indians to the effect 
that "many hundred years ago, two 
tribes of Indians were at war with each 
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other, and that the weaker party was 
forced to take refuge in the cave, but 
were followed by the enemy, who 
closed the entrance with huge oould- 
ers, forming an impenetrable barrier 
to their escape"— and thus their place 
of refuge became their grave. 

Leaving Black Rock,our train skirts 
the lake for a distance of one mile and 
stops at 

Gaefield.— -Of all the bathing places 
in and about Salt Lake, this is the best 
The veteran Cap. Douri*s— who by the 
way has become quite a "land-lubber" 
—is located here, having dismantled 
his steamer, Gen. Garfield, and con- 
verted it into a first-class floating ho- 
tel. To take a run out from Salt Lake 
City, secure a state-room on the Gar- 
field, sleep on the bosom of the "Dead 
Sea," and with the "Captain's gig" ex- 
plore its mysteries, bathe in its won- 
derful waters, is one of the luxuries 
that the traveler visiting Utah should 
never miss. In fact it is worth a long 
journey to enioy. Baron von Hum- 
boldt, m speaking of the marvelous 
grandeur with which this inland sea 
abounds, said: "Here is the beauty 
and grandeur of Comoand Killarney 
combined." 

Lake Point— is two miles from Gar- 
field, is another bathing place, where 
the traveler will find fair accommoda- 
tions at the "Short Branch Hotel." 

Black Bock, Garfield, and Lake 
Pointy are in summer great resorts for 
pic-nic parties from zion, who come 
out, take a trip over the lake, have a 
swim and a ramble up the mountains, 
**make a day of it," and return to the 
city in the evening. 

Game in the mountains and on the 
plains, such as deer, antelope, bears 
and smaller game, are to be had for 
the necessary effort: ducks are abun- 
dant six miles to the eastward, and 
fish,— Tiary one. 

The mountains are about 1,000 feet 
above the road, have rounded peaks, 
covered with small trees, in places, 
sage and grass in others, and large 
timber in the inaccessible gulches and 
ravines, near the summit. 

Lfeaving the Point, our course is 
more to the southward, along the side 
of the lake, by a few well-cultivated 
farms, irrigated by water from the 
mountain on the left. 



Turning more to the left, and draw- 
ing away from the lake, the road fol- 
lows along afew miles from the base of 
the mountains, beside which is located 
the small Mormon village of "E. T. Ci- 
ty"— named after E. T. fiensen, one of 
the early settlers. Four and a half 
miles from the "Point" comes the 

Half- WayHouse- near,is a flouring, 
and woolen mill. On the opposite siae 
of the valley, west, is the town of 
Grantsville, eight miles distant. It 
lies in one of the richest agricultural 
sections of the state ; population,2,000. 
In the background is the West Moun- 
tain Eanffe. which rears its peaks full 
2,000 ft. above the town, and in which 
are located some very rich mines of 
silver. Beyond these mountains is 
Skull Valley— so named for an Indian 
fight which once occurred th«re, after 
wnich the ground was left covered 
with bones. Passing on, to -the left, 
note the waterlines on the side of the 
mountain. ' • 

Tooele— is six miles from the' last, 
and is the nearest station to the thriv- 
ing town of Tooele, which is situated 
to the left about two miles, beside the 
mountain. The principal business of 
the citizens is agriculture and fruit 
raising. It is considered the best fruit 
and vegetable districtin the Territory. 

Tooele is the county seat of Tooele 
county; population about 2,500. Along 
the base of the mountain the land is ir- 
rigated from little springs and creeks 
in the mountain gorges, the waters of 
which seldom find their way to the lake 
below. About 10 miles over the moun- 
tain, to the southeast, is located Bing- 
ham City. Leaving Tooele, sage 
small cedars, bunch-grass and hercs 
of stock abound. 

The road is on a high plateau, curv- 
ing with the mountain more to the 
westward, and some miles below the 
the lower end of the lake. As we near 
the lower portion to the great valley, 
which lays on our right, the land rises, 
rim-like,andafewnundred yards be- 
low the end of the track, rises 500 feet, 
completely locking in tne valley by a 
mountain range or semi-circle ex- 
tending in a great arch from Oquirrh 
Bange on the east, to meet the range 
on the west, one great bend, full five 
miles in curvature . Here , at the base 
of this rim, terminates tk^ t^JsJet*^^^, 
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" TsE Gbanh" Yellowstohe Park. 



Oq the south stde of this rim,TChich, on 
the top, l3 leas than one-half o, tulle la 
width, is located the city of 

STOCKTON^two miles distant from 
the end of the railroad. To reach 
Stockton by rail a iDDO-foot tunnel 
must be drove through this rim, ex- 
clusive of approaches, 

Stockton is now reached by stag's, 
wliich also extends Ita route to Dry 
-'■a, and the Ophlr mining dis- 



tricts to the south and west. Dis- 
tances from Stockton to Ophir, 
southeast, 10 miles; to Dry Oan- 
von, southeast, 12 miles ; to Salt 
Lake City, 39.6 miles. 

Stockton Isin Tooele county, in 
thenortheastoomer ofRush Val- 
ley, andabout one-half mile east 
of^ Rush Lake — a sheet of fresh, 
water two miles long and half 
mile wide. The town contains 
three smelting furnaecB, several 
atores.hotels, and about SO dwell- 
ings, with a population— by tak- 
ing in the surroundings —of 600. 
The "Waterman Furnace Is close 
in the eastern edge of the town; 
the Jacob's SmelterabouthalE a 
mile west, at the head of the lake, 
and the Chicago Smelter about 
one mile southwest, on the east- 
ern bank of the lake. The ores 
oome from the several mining 
districts In the vicinity. 

Rush Valley is one of the class 
of valleys so often found In the 
Salt Lake and Nevada Basins — 
only varying in size. This ig 10 
miles In lens'th and about three 
In width— land-locked, surround- 
ed by mountain ranges, with a 
lake in the centerand no visible 
outlet 

New Railways. — We should 
judge from present appearances 
that all TJtah will soonbe"riding 
on a rail," as the "boom"forrall- 
road building struck the terri- 
tory in 1881. From the various 
documents on file with the Audl- 
rorot the Territory, It wouldseem 
that every canyon and water- 
course would bo paralleled with 
arail track.and there wouldhard- 
ly be a "sheep ranch" without 
a railway station. It is said 
the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany will construct 1000 miles 
of track at au early day, and that 
they are now "throwing dirt" in sev- 
eral places, July 21, leaiLthe Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Railway Oo. 
flledon routes aggregatlnB2,370 miles. 
This new company is virtually the 
same as the Denver & Rio Grande of 
Colorado, and it is designed to con- 
nect the two lines at an early day. At 
this time work is being pushed vigor- 
ously, both from the east and west, i 



Beturning to Salt Lake, "change 
cars" for Ogdeo, aud again we take a 
look at the Great Overland trains. 
Eutwe caunotthlnkof neglecting to 
take a trip over the 

Utah A. Northern BraDCli 

Union Faoi&o Railway. 

SupM. offloe, Ixigan, Vtah. 

*. H. H. CLiRK PreB(d«i(, 

■O. W. TaiTCHEB SuveHntendml_ 

Thia road Is a three-toot narrow 
gauge, commenced March 29th, 1872, 
and extended at different times to 
Pranklin, 78 miles, in 1871. In the 
spring of 1878 work was again com- 
menced and the road completed 181 
miles to Blackfoot, on Snake Biver, 
tea miles above old Fort Hall, and 
duringtheyearlB79toBeaverCanyon, 
^3 miles. 274 miles from Offden. Work 
has continued since, ana the trains 
are now (Jan., 1882,) fully cquipned 
with palace cars and alt moderaira- 
provementa, running to Butte, 416 
miles IromOgden. 

The "Oregon Short Line," noted 
on page 7G, when completed will con- 
nect with this road at Pocatelk>, 158 
miles north from Ogden. Another 
branch has been surveyed and will 
leave this road at Blackfoot and pass 
through Idaho via the Wood Biver 
Mines to Oregon. 

Trains leave Ogden opposite the 
Union Depot to the eastward and 
skirt the western edge of the city, 
across rich, broad, and well-cultiva- 
ted fields, orchards and gardens, with 
the Wasatch Mountains towering to 
the right. 

' From Ogden depot it is five miles 
to H*HBisTiLLE, au unimportant at 
tion, from which it is four miles 
Hot Speings, where will be found a 
large hotel and extensive bathing 
accommodations. Here is one of the 
many hot springs which abound In 
the Great Salt Lake and Nevada 
basins. In cold weather it sends up 
a dense cloud of vapor, which is visi- 
ble a Ions distance. It is strongly 
impregnated with sulphur and other 
mineral substances, and the odor 
arising is very strong, and by no 
means pleasant for some people to 
Inhale. This spring ia close on the 
right of the road, and besides tho 
steam continually arising from it, '- 
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marked by tho red.burnt soil, muck re- 
sembling &fud, wliero bides are tanned. 
From the cars an occaaional gliraps of 
Salt Lake can be obtained, with its nu- 
merous islands, lifting their peaks for 
far above the brmy waters. The views 
will be very imperfect; but as we near 
Promontory Point, and afler leaving that 
place, excellent views can be obtained. 
On tho left, only a few hundred yards 
away, can bo seen Ihe track of the Cen- 
tral Pacific — and near, the unimportant 
of Bonneville on that road. Near 

lie fine fanning lands, which yield 

large cropa of wheat, barley and com. 

With the rugged mountams on our right 
and the waters of the lake seen at lima 
left, we find objects of interest con- 
tinually rising around us Far up the 
_: J — |. jjjg 0ioun[ain^ Btretchlng along in 
broken iinc, save where it is Hun- 
dered by canyons, gulches, and ravines, is 
die old water-mark of the ancient lake, 
showing that atone time this lake was a 
liebty sea, washing the mouotam sides sev' 
'tu liundred feet above us. The old water- 
ne ia no creation of the imagination, but 
a broad bench, whereupon tlie weli-wom 
rocks, the rounded pebbles, and marine 
shells still attest the fact that once the wa- 
teis of the lake washed this broad upland. 
Beneath the highest and largest bench, at 
various places, may be seen two others, at 
about equal distances apart, showing that 
(he waters of the lake have bad three dif- 
ferent altitudes before they reached their 
present level. 

Wo are gradually rising up on lo a high 
bench and will conlinue along near the 
base of the mountains for the ncxttblrtv 
miles. In places the view will be gruna. 
The Great Lake at the soulbwest wuh Its 
numerous islauds in tbe distance, the well- 
cultivated fields in the foreground, together 
with tlie orchards and rippling rjlls from 
the mouDtain springs, wbirli wc cross every 
few minutes, make a beautiful picture! 
ilien back of all, on the east, rises the Wa- 
satch, peak npon peak, towering to tlM 

From tho last station it Is 15 miles to 
WiLLARn — Thia is a quiet Mormon town 
of 700 inhabitants, and contains some fine 
buildings, but ibe greater portion are built 
of logs and adobe, yet neat and cosy. Most 
of the fences are of small wlllowa inter- 
woven throueli large willow stakes stuck 
in the ground. The inounlaiot lit™ ■visiifc 
town praaent \n&\(Lt.'Cun\& -^ftiwAv ^w's^*-**- 




»utv III" " prospector " Ibat tliey were rkli 
I III v«rlous minerals. Strong evidences also 
k. val»t i>r tho great volcanic upheaval which 
1. oovn lit up Uiis countn- with its lurid flres, 
Lbual nflbcluulf demolishing many philo- 

— ""If*! lliEorios, leaving their orlglna- 
Ilia studj nature more and Ixioks 

I city, in the first range or hills, 
_.Br of an estinci volcano, which 
^^,,,5'Mveral acrea. The masses of lava 
plftvlnii trotind, its bleak, barren, and defio- 
I liii-appeftrHiicewouldacemtoindicuteihai, 
i (..mi'iiratively Bpeaking, not many years 
I ImiJ cl«P*--d since it was in active operation. 
I U-avIng WilUrd.our course is more to 
■ tholeitt with broad fields and some fine 
dwellings; then a strip of saee and alkali; 
lti<) seven miles north we reach. 
^BiOBAU — This is the county Beat of 
Joz Elder county, situated near the mouth 
Cf Box Elder and Wellsville Canyon, 
^i ke Will ard, it nestles close under the 
■ A Wasatch, and b emhowered 



in Iruit trees. Population, 1,800. The 
buildings are mostly of adobe. A thriving 
trade and rapidly increasing population 
attest tiie importance of the place. The 
public buildingB include a court-house and 
tabernacle, two hotels, and no sbIo^ds. 

Prom Brigham our course ia more to 
the left, following around Uie great arc of 
" ■ well as tlie old Montana 



(" Ar.i. 'H FoBE — ia 7 miles from Brig- 
bam, and is a litUe collection of houses, 
close in beside the mountain on the right. 
All around Ibis mounlain base are, at 
intervals, springs — some are cold and some 
are very hot-water — well-cultivaled fieldB 
and alkali beds,little lakes, and sage-bnisli 
knolls, rich soil and large crops; then 
occur barren waste and nary shrub. 
Two and a half miles fuHher is 
HoNKVViLLE— Ab ! here we have it I ft 
dozen stone and adobe bouses on » 
aageJirtiih hon^. Bear River and valley 
isnowontbe left, as is also the cltycf 
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Oorinnc, about six miles distant to Uie 
southwest. 

Wlien tliis road was first built, a track 
extended to Corinne, which has in later 
years been taken up and abandoned, the 
whjil I will never tm ycu. 

JJBWEYYILLB is fivo mllcs ftiTther, 
around which, are some good farms and a 
^istmill. Curving around the point of 
the mountain and headine for the north, 
up Bear Valley, the grade increases : sago 
is the rule, pines and cedars appear in the 
mountain gorges, and up we climb. To 
the west on tJde opposite side of Bear River, 
about five miles above the station, is lo. 
cated a village of Shoshone Indians, about 
100 in number. Their tepees — ^lodges— can 
be plainly seen. These Indians took up 
this land in 1874, under the preemption 
laws of the United States, and abandoned 
their tribal relations. They own some 
large herds of cattle and bands of horses, 
ana are very quiet and peaceablv disposed. 

Passing on up a heavy grade through 
deep cuts for six miles and we are at 

COLLINSTON— formerly Hamptons, a 
side track station of no importance to 
thatotuist 

Just bdbre reaching this station, the 
road cuts through a spur of the mountain 
thatjuts out to tiie westward into the val- 
ley, leaving a high, isolated peak. Let us 
climb this peak and take a look. To the 
north, six miles the Bear River canyons 
through a low spur of the Wasatch which 
reaches away to the northwest To the 
west of this spur lies the Malad Valley, 
andMalad River; the latter and the Bear 
come close together into the valley, imme- 
diately to the west of where we stand ; then 
flow close together down the valley to the 
south parallel for ten miles before they 
unite, in some places not more than 20 
feet apart To the west of this valley rise 
the long range of the Malad Mountains, 
which, commencing near Corinne, runs 
nearly north to opposite this point, and 
then bears away to the northwest 

Only a small portion of the lands in the 
Bear or Malad valleys are cultivated ; 
^ttle and sheep are plenty. Leaving 
Comnston, our road is li^) a 100 foot 
^ade, carving around to raise the spur 

o^r? y*®^*^ ^^^^^ aUuded to, through 
wlUchBear mYw ca^ a few miles to 
thenarthwaid, ITkoid^the 
•^ii^Hh!?,*?*'**^ «nd passed four 
ms^MnottCMIiutoii and we curve to the 
^•tl ana IMitiD fhs south, around the nar- 



row spur alluded to, which separated Bear 
Valley from Cache Valley. 

From the Summit we have been rapidly 
descending into Cache Valley, which is on 
our left, and is one of the most productive 
in Utah Territory. The valley heads in th» 
Wasatch Mountains, northeast of Ogden, 
and is 40 miles long with an average 
width of six miles, to where it intersects 
Marsh Valley on the north, five miles dis- 
tant The Logan River runs through the 
lower portion of this valley, and is com- 
posed of the Little Bear, Blacksmith Fork, 
and Logan creeks, making a stream of 
ample volume to irrigate all the land in 
the valley, much of which is yet open for 
pre-emption. 

In an ordinary season the shipments 
from this valley average 500 car-loads of 
wheat, 200 car-loads of oats, and 100 car- 
loads of potatoes, most of which go to 
California. Wheat often yields 50 bushels 
to the acre. 

Mendon — is the first station from the 
Summit, 5.5 miles distant, on the west side 
of the valley, and contains about 700- 
population. 

From Mendon our course is due east to 
Logan, across the valley, which runs north 
and south, but before we start, let us not& 
the towns situated on the arc, around the 
upper portion of the valley. The first is 
Wellsville, six miles south, on the west 
side, population 1,800. Paradise comes 
next, wiih a population of 500. Continu- 
ing around to the east and then north, is 
Hyrum, population 1,400. Next cornea 
Millville, population 600; and then Provi- 
dence, population 550. This latter village 
is the first south of Logan. 

Looking north from Mendon, northeast 
of the pomt where we crossed the ridge at 
Summit, and eight miles from Mendon, is 
located the village of Newton, population 
800; three miles farther is Clarkston, pop- 
ulation 500; next six miles is Weston, pop- 
ulation 500 ; next is Clifton, ten miles, pop- 
ulation 800; then Oxford, seven miles, pop* 
ulation 250. These are all Mormon vil» 
lages, are all surrounded with well-culti* 
vated lands, orchards, vines and gardens^ 
with the sparkling waters from the a<yoin- 
ing mountains rfcpling through all the 
streets, fields, gardens and lands, and wim 
crops and fruits of all kinds abundant ; and, 
taking them all in all, they are prosperous 
and thriving communities, in which eaciL 
one of the comrnxmil-s ^««ai&V^^^2^^^'*^ 
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duBirtoiu, hard.working, self-reliant und 



valley is upwards of 15,( 

Leaving Hendon to cross the valley, we 
pass tkrough a fariu of 9,643 acres, upon 
-wbldi wereSO miles of fencing, houses and 
out buildings, which were deeded by Prea- 
ideni Brigham Young, Juat before his 
death, to trustees, in trust to endov a col- 
lege at Logan City, to be called •' Brigham 
Young Coliepe." The trusltes are leaalng 
the landa — of wbicll there are no heticr in 
the TeiTilory — for the purpose of creating 
& lund to carrj out the bequest. These 
landa are the most valuabla in tlie Terri- 
tory. Grossinff Logan Biver, our train 
■tope at the efty of 

LooAN— This city is the county scat of 
Cache coun^, situated on the cost side of 
Cache Valley, just below the mouth of 
Logan Canyon. It is the largest place in 
the valley — containing a population of 
about 8,000, most of whom arc engsged 
in agricultural and pasloral purHUlrs, 
Water runs through the streets from the 
mountains and orchards; gardens, frjiits 
and flowers alMund. 

The city contatDS two Souring mills, a 
woolen mill, the railroad machine and re- 
pair shops, one Lotel^tlie Logan House— 
and a branch of the Z. C. M. 1.. besides 
various small mechanical establishments. 
The new TalterDacle is of cut stone, and 
seats 3,000 people. 

On the east side of the city, a round 
plateau rises 300 feetabovethe streets, pro- 
jecting out from the average front of the 
mountain range 2,000 feel, into the valley. 
This plateau is about 500 feet in width, 
and shaped like the end of a monster canal 
boat, bottom upwards. Standing on the 
point, and looking west, the city is close 
at our I'eet, the broad valle; beyond, and 
in the distance the spur of'^the Wasatch, 
over which we came il'om Bear Valley. 
To ihe right and left, the valley is spread 
out in an its beauty, and no less than 14 
towns and villages are in sight, surrouuded 
with mountain ranges, which rise, rauge 
upon range, and [leak overtooping peau., 
the highest of which are robed in a per. 
petual mantle of snow. The view is one 
of the most beautiful that one could coo- 

UpoD this plateau, the Mormon people 
■who reside In Cache and the lour adjoin- 
' ities,have elected to build a mag- 

* — iple, in which to conduct the 



and ordinances of the Uormon 
church. The main building will be of 
slate stone, 171 feet long, 85 feet wide, 
and 80 feethigh, with a grand tower 144 
feet hish f^om base to pinnacle, and will 
cost, when completed, in about four years, 
1450,000 to 1500,000. 

Around the outer rim of the plateau, a 
double row of trees have been set out, and t 
tbe water fVom the mountain above con- 
ducted in little ditches ail around and over 
the entire grounds. 

Leaving I/ogan, our road runs north, 
along the base of the Wasatch Mountaius 
— having made a great horse-shoe curve 
from Ihe summiL 

From Logan it is five miles to 

Htde Park Station— The town of 
Hyde Park is to the riebt, close beside the 
mouutaiUj one mile distant, and contaiiu 
a population of about 800. 

Two mile further, and after crossing 
Summit Creek, which is lined with cotton- 
wood trees, comes 

Smithfikld— This is a town of 1,300 
population, a short distance to the right of 
the road. Sis miles further is 

RicHUOBS — anolher town of l.SOO 
people, on tlie right, beside the mountain, 

liiese towns are alt alike in beau^ of sur. 
roundings, and the description of one Is a 
description of all. They all have water 
running through Ihe streets, orchards and 
gardens, and are all laid out with wide 
streets, by the side of which are rows of 
trees and good walks. 

Lbwibtowm— is another small village of 
400 people, situated on the opposite side of 
the valley.l'ourmilea distant- 
Nine railes further and we reach 
the station for 

Pbankun — This town is one mile north 
of the line, Iwtwecn Utah and Idaho, and, 
consequently, is in Idaho Territory ; popu- 
lation at>out 400. It is situated in Cache 
Valley, Oneida county, Idaho, on Chubb 
Creek about one mile from the station to 
the northeast, at the base of the Wasatch 
Mountains. 

The county seat of Oneida coun^ is 
Malad City lO miles due west. The vil- 
lages of Weston, Clarkston, Newton, Ox- 
ford, and Clifton— heretofore alluded to — 
are to the westward of Franklin, tVom Ian 
to twen^ miles. In Bear Valley, 30 milea 
east, over the mountains, are the towns of 
Paris, MoDtpelier and Biennington, aggrv- 
gatingapopulation of about 1,000. 

From Franklin, we turn westward and 
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cniss Chubb and Worm Creeks, doDg which 
vrii same fine farming landa; pBSsOirough 
§, number of deep cuts and tliid Bear River 
on our left, far beJow our road, with oairow 
^ttom lands on each side. Theroad turos 
lorlb and runs up on Ihe east bank of Ihe 
iver a few niiiea where it crosses to the 
rest aud etops at a small side tntclc called 
Battle Cheek — twelve miiea from 
h'anklia. Soon after leaving the BtatioD 
he road turns west tip CoNKOR'a Camtok, 
irhere, in the winter ot 18(»4, Gen. Connor 
lad hia celebrated fight wilh the Shoshone 
[odians. At the time of Uiia dghi there 
•ns two foot of enow on the ground, and 
the weather very cold. The Inaiana— som 
iuudreds — were hid In the Canyon amon 
the willows along the Creek, aod in ili 
eedars to the right along the bluSs. By 
^gorous cliarge of the troops, the ladiana 
■ete completely overcome, and with few 
exceptions, none were left alive to tell the 
tale. The bones of the dead 

In ascending the Canyon the grade U 
^eavy, deep cuts are numerous, sage brash 
•bounds, and Ihe country is very broken, 
"^nly adapted to atockraisiDK. About 

OsFOBD — in Marsh Valley, 
niles from Battle Creejt.are a _ . 
lultivated farms, aaa herds uf cattle 
ind Bheep range around the bluffs. 

Swan Lake — is the next station, just be 
>w a small sheet of water of that name 
la which sport, at certain seasons of Ihi 
Tear, numbers of swans. The Mai ad 
Jf ountains border the valley on the west, 
beyond which ia Halad Valley and river 
of same name, also Matad City, 20 miles 
distant Pass on down the valley, nortli 
SI miles, we come to 

Abimo— a small town ofperhapH fifty 
people. Tbefamous SodaSpringsot'Idabo, 
are 30 miles cast of this station, where are 
unple hotel accommodations for tourists, 
'but (he facilities for reaching tliem are 
nmited, as there is no regular stage line; 
livery team muBt be procured at Arimo 
IieavingArimoalowcutiD them.oiint' 
•ills about Qve miles distant to the north- 
east, marks the passage ot Port Neuf River 
'hrough Port Neuf Gap. The old stage 
oad ia on our right, along the base of the 
uonotain. After crossing a number of 
imall creeks, and 9 miles from Arimo 
lome to Belle Makbh, oq Port Neuf 
liver, down which we go 36 miles. 



solid wall, from 20 to 100 feet ftom 1 __ 
ground tn a line of uoifunn height for 
miles in extent, resemt>lingliu^ fortifiM- 
liona. In several places along the road 
there are two and sometimes three of lliMa 
walls ranninx parallell with each other. 
Proceeding down the river wo come to 
"Robl^ra'Ttoost" on the light, abiiut Tovr 
miles before reaching the ncit ataiion. It 
is the point where the Hontuu Stage rob- 
bery was committed in ISOL 




lUeiK GATE. 

Port Neuf — once known as Black 
RocK,»o named fori he riilei; of slnlc rock 
to be seen just east of t^e station. It 
'-1 12 miles to Pocatello and ten to 

Ross Fork.— Tliia is a small slalion on 
the river of the same name. The lauds 

e mostly covered with sage brush, very 

;h, and with irrJgalion, water for wh'.ch 

abundant— could be made very prodiic. 
live. Stock raisinc is about the only occu- 
pation the i'cw settlers are engaged In. 

OBm« of all kindi Bboimds in the val- 
leys and in the mountains, while along 
the water courses, wild geese and duclLi 
are legion. The streams, little and big. 
are full of Bsh, notably the trout, which 
are very abundant and bite with a snap 
that makes au old sportsman feel bappj. 

F rult, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
plums, currants, and, In fact, all kinds 
of fruit are raised by the Mormons, in 
this and adjacent valleys in grt^i 
abundance. Although we are now In 
Idaho Territory, we iball ipeak of the 
cliiaf towns and the routes to tbem in 
an other place. 

The direction of our road from thta 
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Blackfoot — named for the Elack- 
'ODt Indians. It is situated on a 
)road, sage-covered plain, one mile 
Bortb of Blackfoot River, and two 
linllea Boulheast from Snake Biver, 
Vfhich is here marked by a dense 
growth *of trees and willowa. The 
place has about 200 population and 
some good stores and other buildings. 
' Trains stop thirty minutes for meals 



northwest, for old Ft. Hall, lo 

miles west; newPt. Hall, 8 miles east. 
■ ErvEBBtDE— is a side-track station 
on the bank of the Snake, 12 miles 
north from Blackfoot and 13 miles 
south flf 

I EiOLB EocK— known by old-time 
pilgrims as Taylor's Bridge, at tlie 
piQBslng of Snake Biver. See lUuetra' 
nioQopposite: both railroad and wagon 
fcridgeare shown, the old and the new. 
1 At £agle Eock ia located a railroad 
lound-houae and repair shops, sever- 
al stores, hotels, and a few comfort- 
)ible private dweUinga of stockmen 
,who make this place their headquar- 
iera. 

I CrosaiDg the river, just below the 
old bridge. 18 miles, brings us to 
,| Market Lase station— unimportant 
axeept as a shipping point for stock- 
Icattlo and sheep. 

The whole country, bow, has a vol- 
lanic appearance— valueless (or agri 
mltural purposes- but, in and along 
,. be base of the mountains, on each 
ipide from Sve to ten miles distant, 
ibe grasses are very good, and all 
.kinds of stock do well. The " Three 
JTetons" are to be seen to the east- 
iward. They overlook the Yellow- 
itone National Park. 
. IiAVA BiniNo — asmallstation, comes 
Jdext In 10 miles, from which it is il 
miles to 

Cam AS.— Freight in large quantitlea 
is shipped on wagons from Camas to 
Dhallis— GO miles west— and to the 
Salmon Biver mines to the northwest 
-130 miles. Stages also leave daily 
tor Salmon City. Camas is the near- 
est point on therailroad to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. A wagon 
road has been completed and stages 
put on the route. The distances are 
estimated by Col. Noriis, Superin- 
tendent of the National Park, to be: 



Camas to Henryls Lake, 60 miles; 
Henri's Lake to junction, 25 miles; 
Junction to Mammoth Hot Springs, 
15 miles — making 130 miles— which in- 
cludes quite a tour of the Park, en 
route. (See Annex No. 26.) 

Eolling on through sage brush and 
barren wastes of volcanic deposites, 
we pass Drt Obeex in 12 miles, and 
IT miles more reach 

Beaver CaSo^ station— 271 miles 
north of Ogden. Passenger trains 
£i-om the north and south meet here 
for dinner. 

The road for 12 miles up Beaver 
Can on to 

MoKiDA— is built through some 
beautiful scenery— to the summit of 
the Eocky Mountain Bange, altitude 
0,869 feet— and is the first railroad to 
cross the"EoGkiea"rrom the westward 

The station of Monida is named tor 
the two territoriea on the line between 
which it is located — Mon-ida, Monta- 
na, Idaho. The"ContinentalDivlde," 
marked by a sign-board on the west 
side of the track, is juat south of the 
station buildings. 

From Monida the descent is gradual 
down a little valley, a kind of natural 
road-way, with magnitioent snow- 
capped mountain scenery in the dis. 
tanco,and oti all sides, herds of cattle, 
sheep and varieties of game. 

Williams— a small station, ia 11 
miles, and six more to 

SpRiua Hill— A small unimportant 
station, situated in the southern por- 
tion of Bed Bock Valley. This valley 
is nearly fifty miles in length, fol- 
lowed by our railroad the entire dis- 
tance, and also by the river of the 
same name. The valley is dotted at 
intervals with comfortable farm 
bouses, many herds of cattle and 
sheep, varieties of game, and some 
well fenced and cultivated lands. 
Bordering the valley on the east are 
high rolilng, grass covered bluffs, 
with some timber in the higher ra- 
vines, while on the west, extend aa 
far as the eye can see the Continental 
Divide, rising from the valley, the 
low^r portions timber-clad, peak up- 
on peak, to the region of perpetual 
snow, where their white heads ataud 
forth as veteran a of their kind, 
indicating age at least, Unotrespect- 
ability. 
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Red Rock Station— la reached after 
passing several small ef de-tracks 
twenty -three miles north from 
Spring Hill. About midway be- 
tween these two stations is the some- 
what noted Red Rock, from which 
the valley, river and 'Station derives 
Its name. This rock is a bold clitf, 
probably five hundred te.et in height 
and half a mile long, projecting out 
into the valley from the eastward— 
of a bright red color, and can be seen 
for a distance, up and down the val- 
ley, for over twenty miles each way. 
The old wagon road follows this val- 
ley for the entire length, and thia 
Rock was a well-known land mark for 
the " Pilgrims " in early days. 

GEAYLrao — Is a small station eleven 
miles from Red Rock Station, near 
the mouth of Beaver Head River, 
which comes in from the westward. 
Rolling down Ryan's Caiion wc 
come to a sign, "Soda Springs," on 
the right, near a small house. By 
looking up we discovera large stream 
of water pouring over the calioQ 
walls, which is here 200 feet in height. 
As our train stopped at a tank near 
by for water we commissioned our 
Pullman porter, a very accomodating 

It was 



I come to Beaver Head Rod . 
the gateway or mouth of the CaDon, 
which here opens out Into the Beaver 
Head Valley. This valley is nearly 
round, about twenty miles in 
diameter. In the centre of which, 
eight miles from Beaver Head Bock, 
is situated the new town of 

Dillon— Named for the President 
of the Union Pacific Railway. Thia 
Is a busy place. Passenger trains 

going north stop for supper, and 
lose for the south breakfast. Pres- 
ent population, aboutSOO, but increas- 
ingrapidly. Large amounts of freight 
are snipped from thia Station on 
wagons for the cities, towns, and 
mlDing camps to the eastward. The 
"Corlnoe" and "Valley" are the 
two principal hotels. Stages leave 
here daily on arrival of trains for the 
following places : Salisbury, ^5 miles, 
fare, *8; virgioiaCity, 60 miles, fare, 
■"1; Helena, 120 miles, fare |24;Boze- 




man, 140 miles, fare, $2J. 

The valley of the Beaver Head is 
nearly round, and not far from twen- 
ty miles in diameter, about one- 
fourth of which is under cultivation, 
producing good crops of small grains 
and vegetables; the balance is 
occupied by stock raisers, some or 
whom have large herds of cattle and 
sheep. The mountains on the west 
are high, many of the most elevated 
peaks covered with snow. This range 
IS a continuation of the Continental 
Divide— heretofore noticed. 

Ten miles from Dillon the Railroad 
bears away more to the northwest. 
We pass several small stations while 
rolling along down a beautiful Uttle 
valley for 31 miles to 

Melbose— Tills is a small place of 
several hundred population, situated 
on the Big Hole or Windom River, 
whlchcomesdownfromtheweat The 
town was named for Misa Heirose, 
daughter of Mrs. Blow, who keeps at 
this place one of the best hotels In 
Montann, and, by the way, the Madam 
has an extraordinary history in con- 
nection with the hostile Indians who 
infested this country many years 
ago, one worthy to rank with the 
most heroic deeds of bravery record- 
ed of mothers in the annals of fron- 
tier life in this country, but we have 
not the space to record it. 

Botfe.— The first of the year, 1882, 

ila wjin thft "(iiiH of thu trunk, hitt; 



week, or even to-morrow. Yes, and 
it la difficult for one to keep up with 
the older portions of our trans- Miss- 
ouri country as everybody appears to 
be running a foot race to settle upon 
and gather up the numberless good 
things that are laying about all over 
this fair land. 

The new town of Butte is surround- 
ed by rich mineral prospects, with a 
bright out-look for the future. Stages 
leave here daily TorBoulder, 37 miles, 
fare $4.50; Jefferson, 50 miles, fare 
$6.00; Helena, 73 miles, fare $8.00; 
New Chicago, 76 miles, fare $9.50; 
Missoula, 132 miles, fare $15. 

Montana Terrltopy- For many 
years was considered solely as a min- 
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The Texas Pacific Line. 

THE " NEW ROUTE " BETWEEN 

St. LOUIS aHd SAN FRANCISCO 

The above Une oomprlses the St. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN &, SOUTHERN, or tlie 

MIS80XJBI PACIFIC R'ys, the TEXAS PACIFIC and 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC RVb. 



A TRAIN STARTS FROM 

St. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO 

EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
BT THIS ROUTE. 

PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 

ARE RUN BETWEEN St. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO WITH 

BUT OlSTHI OH^N-Q-E! 

This line is at present the most popular on account of the SUPERIOR 

ACCOMMODATIONS, Elegant Equipage, and Good Road Bed. 

You have no Floods nor Snow Blockades to contend with. 

Travel by the TEXAS PACIFIC LINE via El 

Paso, and you will never regret the trip. 



Theough Time. 

Leave St. Louis 9:00 A. M. Daily. 

Arrive San Francisco 2:35 P. M. tlie 6tli Day. 
Leave San Francisco 9:30 A. M. Daily. 

Arrive St. Louis 6:00 P. M. the 6tli Day. 

H. M. HOXIE, P. CHANDLER, 

A. A. TALMAGE, Gen. Passr. Agt. 

General Managers, 0. B. BJNNAN, 

Asst Gen. Pass7\ Agt. 



ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN R'Yj 
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Dry Placer Amalgamator 



SAVES GOLD BY 



GRAVITATION and AMALGAMATION. 



Is thoroughly tested. Treats ono thousand cubio yards of gravel per day of 24 hours, at a 
cost of from 5 to 10 cents per cubic yard, using six miners' inches where water 

is scarce, or forty where it is abundant ; 

SAVING EVERY GRADE 

From nuggets down to and including that which is so fine that it may be used for bronzing 



Treats Two Hundred Tons of pulverized, free millingr ore per 
day of 24 hours, at a cost of 1 cents per ton. 



NO GOLD CAN BE DETEGTED IN ANY OF ITS TAILINGS. 



For further information or rights, address the patentee. 



E. S, BENNETT. 

375 & 377 Lawrence St., 

'^ a Box, 2440. \i^VYM^r ^ QiCfcV^, 
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_ D mines, of all kinds, Ln great 
tumberB, rich, and inexhausti- 
(le ia well known, but the agri- 
lUltural and stock raising re- 
lourcos are immense. At one 
ImeltposaessedesceUenftila- 
lor" mlneB and "gold diggings," 
mt they have been to a great 
sxtent, worked out. Yet tliere 
ire atUI some campe where good 
pay is being taken out.andmany 
Df the "old digginRs" are being 
storked over by the "heathen 
Chinee," and with good results, 
Ihe mining Is now mostly con- 
Elned to quartz, some of wliiuh 
*re ot extraordinary rlehuesa. 

No section ol our country at 
•he present time offers greatej 
Hduoements to the immigrant 
tnd capitalist than Uontana. 
-ta population by the late cen- 
ms was 39,157, but the coraple- 
lon of the railway to the heart 
►f the territory, the low rates 
>ItraiiHportatton, quick transit. 
Kith passengers and freight, as 
tompared with wagons and 
ita^e, will promote and assure 
rapid development. Aside from 
(he mining advantages the val- 
ley s of the Miasoun, Madison, 
jQallatin, Yellowstone, andmany 
ether rivers, possess the very 
beat of farming and grazing 
lands in quantities sufficient to 
Support millions of industrious 
^ople. 

Labor of all kinds is in de- 
laand, and the wages paid arc 
double the amo'unt, for the same 
Wrvices, current in the east. L 

Game, of eilkinds is abundant 
kll over the territory, and for [ 
■cenerv, the equal of Montana Is 
Tet to be discovered. For arti- 
lloBon the Yellowstone National 
Park, see Annex Noa. 26, 35, "- 
Uidinuatrationsonpages24,l--, , 
U3,lM,andthelargedoublepage I 
plate of Yellowatone Falls, No. 8. 

Guides and all equipage ne- 
oessarytoathoroughenjoyment ' 

ot the trip to the Park can be .... 

procured at Virginia City, orin Lower I from Virginia Citv to Lower Oeyser 
geyser Basin. Fare from Virginia Basin and return for $30 each. , 

City to Lower Geyser Basin, *ao. Again returning to Ogden.we take J 
Parties of ten or more will be carried | up the Overland Boute. 





_ Ex-Ckivernor Leiand Stanford, President 
of tbe Central Pacific Railroad of Califor- 
nia, WB8 born in the town of Watervliet, 
Albany conn^, N. T., March 9, 1834. His 
aocestora were English, who settled in the 
Valley of the Mohawk about the beginning 
of the last century. Josiah Stanford, 
bther of Leland, was a farmer and Dromi- 
nent citizen of the county, whose family 
cooaistedof aeven aona— Lelund being the 
fourth— and one daughter. Until the age 
ot twenty. Leland's time was passed at 
study ana on Uie farm. He then com. 
menced tbe study of law, and in iOifi en- 
tered the law office of Whealeo, Doolittlo 
& HudlCT, In Albany, N. Y. In 1849 be 
moved Weet, and commenced the practice 
t^ law at Port Washington, Wisconsin. 
Here, In Jane, 1850, he was married to 
Hiss Jane Lathrop. In 1853, we And 
him foUowing many of hia friends to the 
new £1 Donufo. He lauded in Celifornii 
July 13, 1853, proceeiled directly to (hi 
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m nes and settled ftl Michigan Blnffi, on 
the American River, Placer conntr, and in 
a few jeurs he had not only tealiKed a for- 
tune, but BO far won the confidence of tlw 
geopte as to secure the nomination fbr 
late Treasurer, hi 1369, on the liepublican 
tichet At this time the Democratic party 
bad never t>een beaten, and the canvass 
was made on principle. He was defeated ; 
bullo 1801— aaplit-up intheianksof tho 
dominant party havmg taken place — he 
waa nominated for Goveroor, and elected 
by a plurali^ of 23,000 votes. Hov he per- 
formed the tiiist. Is well known. Suffice it 
to say, he received the thanks of the Leg- 
islature and won the approval of all classes. 
Governor Stanford early moved in the in. 
tetest of the Paciflc Railroad; and on the 
sad of February, 1863, while Sacramento 
was still staggering under iJie devastafr' 
ing flood, and all wag gloomy in the to. 
tare, with the whole countiy rent by civil 
war, he—all hope, all life and energy— 
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shoveled tlio flrat earth, und May 10, 
1889, drove the laat spike at Promon- 
tory, Utah, which completed the first 
Great Pacific Railroad across the 
American co ntinenL 

Central Faclftc Railr<Mid, 

OfOoloI headqunrturB, comer Foortbiuid Towxi- 
I send tiCreeCs, Baji FruiciBCo, Cal, 

Lic^ND fiTASFoiiD...PnHid«il...San JVnncbra. 

C, P. Hdntimoto!! Tiet-Prat NeaYork. 

Chab. CbooeeS Viet-Frtil..BaaFranciico. 

B. W. HoFEDia. Tnamrtr. . 

K. H. Uu^sn, Jb Btentarv-- 

A. N. Towns. ....... ..OsH'iau^t. 

J. A. FiLUroBE Aut, Sunt,. 

T. H. OoosvAH a^.AT.A. 

B. A. D01IAI.DW11I AuUtant... 

i.e. Btudbb a.F.A.... 

S. B. MnirrAQCX. ChictEaor. 

B. B. Besdinq haiMCotn'r 

W.H. FoBTEB Aud^ior 

3.&. Watbos a.Btm.Agi. 

O. C. Wukkleb aiia.B.Agt. 

E. I.. Tandbbbeobbh . Bapt. Teltg, 

T. Kbowland, Obil EattemAff'e.esTS'icav, H.Y. 



As moat of the people who road this 
book, we conclude, are familiar with 
the history of the building of the Pa- 
cific R. R., and as we have, for 13 years 
past, published a condensed account 
of it— the trials, struggles and final tri- 
umph of the enterprise— it mustsut- 
flce for this time to give a fewfocta and 
figures, and then pass on to our review 
of the cities, towns and objects of in- 
terest along the road and in the coun- 
try adjacent. The first survey was for 
the Central, over the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, by Theo. D. Judah, in the 
Summer of I860, followed in 1861 by a 
more thorough one, when a passage 
wfv3 discovered and declared feasible. 

In 1862 Congress granted the Pacific 
railroad charter, and the first ground 
was broken for it by the Control, at 
Sacramento, Cal., rob. 23, 1863, two 
years and eight mouths before ground 
was broken {or the Union, at Omaha, 
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'eb. The following wUlahow the num- 
_eiror miles completed by the Central 
during each year : In 1863-1-5, 20 miles 
each year: in 1866, 30 miles; in 1667, 46 
miles; in 186S, 364 miles; In 1869, 190i 
mllea, maklag690t miles from Sacra- 
mento to Fromontory,where the roads 
met, May 10, 186S. 

The whole length ot the Pacifio rail- 
road proper, from Omaha to Sacra- 
mento, is 1.776i miles, of which the 
Union built 1,085 and the Central 690i 
miles. Byasubsequentarrangement, 
the Union rehnquished 53 miles to the 
Central, and in '69 the latterpurchased 
the wholeof the Western Pacific, from 
Ban Francisco to Sacramento, 1371 
mile8ln!ength,whichgave the Central 
Paclfic882mile3 of road, from Ogden 
to San Franoiaco, and made the en- 
tlreliue from Omaha to San Francis- 
co 1.914 miles. 

" All aboard," is now the order, and 
our train glides northward through 
the western suburb a of Ogden, cross- 
ing broad bottomlands, largely under 
cultivation. The Weber Eiver Is on 
the left, the long high range of the Wa- 
satohMountatnaontherTght. Within 
a few miles the Ogden River is cross- 
ed, and also many irrigating canals. 
The track of the Utah & Nortliern is on 
the right, and will be for thenextUl 
miles, near the foot of the mountains; 
and as the towns and objects of note 
were described on the trip over that 
road they will be passed in this pla 

Bonuevllle—is the first that 
jpaes on the Central. Itie9.9miIeBfrom 
Ogden, near Wiilard, in the midst of 
good farming land, which yields large 
crops of wheat, barley and corn, 

BrJg;h am— comes next, 7:14 miles 
further. The town is to the eastward, 
nearthebaseof the mountains, here- 
tofore described under the bead of the 
Utah & Northern. Passing Brigham, 
the road inclines to the left, west, and 
orossesBear River on a trestle bridge 
1,200 feet long, the piles of which were 
driven In water 18 feet deep : and half 
i mile further, and 7.14 miles from 
e atop at 
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Corinne — ^This city U not as prosper 

IS in iis mercantile and forwarding boai- 
_!ss as it was aeverul years ago, owlng- 
principally to the fact that the Utah Nonb> 
era baa been extended north too far; and 
then the taking ap of the branch track 
from the city has entirely cat off tha 
freighting business to HoDtaoa and tha 
northern settlements, thai formerly went 
from this place. However, the cltizeDS arn 
by no means blue, but have bnilt a canal 
from a point 11 miles to the northward, 
and now conduct the waters of the Halad 
River down lo the ci^, and not only use it 
for irrigating thousands of acres of land, 
but for citp and munuracturing purposes, 
chief of wnicb Is a flouring mill which 
produces about foar Ions of flour a day. 
Corinne has three chiui:hes, a good school, 
several hotels, and a weekly newspaper, 
the Record. 

Many of the citizens have embarked in 
the Block-raising business, and are doing 
well; the range to the northward is very 
good. Around the town are many thou- 
sand acres of land, which only require 
irrigaUon and culture to render Ihem pro- 
ductive in tlie highest degree. 

Again WeMtteardl The farming lands 
gTadually givo waj to alkali beds— white, 
barren, and glittering in the sun. Now 
the road cmvea along the hank of the lake, 
crussJDg the low flats on a bed raised 
several feet above the salt deposits. The 
channel along the road, caused hv excava- 
tion, is filled with a reddisli, cold-looking 
water. Taste it at the first opportunlQr, 
and yon will wish that the first opportu- 
nity had never offered. 

Qnarry— is 7.64 miles (briber west^ 
being aside-track where trains seldom slop, 
but skirt along the base of the mountains 
witli the lake and broad alkali bottoms on 
llie left. The cars pass over several long 
and liigh eiuhankmeots, and reach the 
bigli broken land again at 

Bine Croek— wbich is 11.90 miles 
from Quarry. During the construction ot 
the road, tlils was one of the hardest 
" CampB " aiong the whole line. 

Leaving the station, we cross Blue Creek 
on a trestle bridge 300 feet long end 30 feet 
higb. ITience by tortuous curves wo wind 
around the heads of several little valley 
crossing them well against the hillside by 
heavy fills. The track along here baa 
been changed, avoiding several long trea- 
lle bridges, and running on a solid em- 




Throttgh more deep rock cute we wind 
BToimd Promonloi'y Mounlain until llie 
lake fs lost to view. Up, up we go, llie 
engine pnfflng and snorting with its ardu- 
OOB l&bors, until thcBummit is gained, and 
wearriTe at the former terminuB of tht two 
Paciflc railroade — S,93 milea from Blue 
Creek. 

Promontory— ^leration, 4,905 feet; 
distance I'rom Omaha 1,084 milea; from 
Ban Francisco 830 miles— is celebrated for 
Iwing Ihe point where the connection he- 
twecn the two roads was made on the 10th 
of May, 1869. 

This town, formerly very lively, Is now 
almost entirely deserted. The snpply of 
water is obtaiucd f>om a spring about four 
mllea south of the road, in one of the 
gulches of PromonWry Mountain. 

The bench on wliicli the station stands 
-would doubtless produce vegetables or 
grain, if it could be irrigated, for the sandy 
Boll is largely mixed with loam, and the 
bunch grass and sage-bruah grow liu- 
tuiantly. 



The liast Splke-On Monday, the 
lOlh (lay of May. iSflD, a large paity was 
congregated on Promontory Point, Ulab 
TerriloiT, gathered trom the four quarters 
of the Union, and, we might say, from the 
fonr ouarlerB of the earth. There were 
men froni the pine-clad hills of Maine, 
the rock-bound coast of Massacbusetta, 
the everglades of Florida, the golden 
)>hores of the Pacific slope, from China, 
Europe, and the wilds of Uie American 
continent. There were the lines of blue- 
clad bova, with their bntnished muskcta 
and glislenJDg bayonets, and over all, in 
Uie bright May sun, floated the glorious 
old stars and stripes, an emblem of imi^, 
power and prosperity. They are grave, 
earnest men, most ot them, who are «itb^ 
ered here ; men who would not leave their 
homes and busineas and traverse half or 
two-Uiirds of the conUnent only on the 
most urgent necessity, or on an occasion of 
great national importance, such as they 

might never hope to behold a^'- '''■ 

to witneea wirih Mi e,■^|«o^-,^^l'E( 
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Itie congummation of oae of tlie grandeit 
of modern enterpriseB, that Uiey had gntb- 
ered here. They were liens to do honor 
to the occasion when 1,7T4 miles of rail- 
road should be united, binding in one un- 
broken chain tbe East and tbe West 
(Sacramento at that time was the western 

To witness this grand event— to he par- 
taker9 in the glorious act — this assemblage 
had convenrf. All around was excite- 
ment and bustle that morning; men hurry- 
ing to and fro, graaping Iheir neighbors' 
hands in hearty greetine, as they paused 
to ask or answer liurried questjone. This 
is tbe day of final triumph of tlie friends 
of the road over their croaking opponents, 
for long ere the sun shall kiss the western 
summits of the gray old monorchs of the 
desert, tlie work will be accomplished, the 
assemblage dispersed, and quiet reign 
once more, broken only by tbe hoarse 
scream of the locomotive; and when the 
lengthening mo on tain shadows shall 
sweep across the plain, flecked and mot- 
tled witli the departing sunbeams, ttiey 
will fall on the iron rails which will 
stretch away in one unbroken line from 
the SacromentDto the Missouri River. 

The hours passed slowly on until the 
snu rode high in the z<mith,his glittering 
rays falling directly down upon the vacant 
place between the two roads, which was 
waiting to receive the last tie and rails 
which would unite them forever. On 
either road stood long lines of cara, Qie 
impatient locomotivea oecaaiooally snort- 
ing out their cheering notes, as Chough they 
understood what waB going on, and rejoiced 
!.. n with the esciled assemblage. 



To give effect to ; 
rangementa had been made by which the 
large cities of the Union shoula be notified 
of the exact minute and second when the 
road should be finished. Telegraphic 
communications were organized with the 
principaJ cities of the East and West, and 
at thcdesignated hour tbe lines were put 
in connection, and all other business sus- 
pended. In Ban Francisco the wires were 
connected with the fire-alarm in the tower, 
where the ponderous bell could spread the 
news over the city the instant tbe event 
occured. Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago 
were waiting for the moment to arrive 
when the chained lightning should be 
loosed, canyiDg the news of » gr'- 



victory over the length and breadth of the 

The hour and minute designated ar- 
rived, and Leiand Stanford, President, as- 
sisted by other ofllcers of the Central Pa- 
ciflc, came forward; T. C. Durant, Vice- 
President of tbe Union Pacific, assisted by 
General Dodge and others of tbe same 
company, met them at the end of the rail, 
where they reverently paused, while Rev. 
Dr. Todd, of Mass., mvoked the Divine 
blessing. Then the last tie, a beautiful 
piece of workmanship, of California laurel, 
with silver plates on which were suitable 
inscriptions, was put in place, and Iho 
last connecting rails were laid by paities 
from each company. The last spikes 
were then presented, one of gold fl'om 
Califbrnia, one of silver from Nevada, and 
one of gold, silver and iron from Aiizooa. 
President Stanford then took the hammer, 
made of solid silver — and to Uio handle oi 
which wore attached the telegraph wires — • 
and with the first tap on the head of Ihe 
gold spike at 1% m., the news of the event 
was flashed over the continent. Speeches 
were made as each spike was driven, 
and when all was completed, cheer after 
cheer rent the air from tbe enthusiastic 
assemblage, 

Then the Jupiter, a locomotive of the 
0. P. K R. Co., and locomotive No. 118, of 
the U. P. B. B. Co., approached Irom each 
way, meeting on the dividing line, where 
they rubbed their brown noses together, 
while shaking hands, as illustrated. 

To say that wine flowed freely would 
convey but a faint idea of the good feeling 



guests, and the celebration of the event 

Immediately on the completion of the 
work, a charge was made on the last tie 
(not the silver-plated, gold-spiked laurel, 
for that had been removed and a pine tie 
substituted) by relic himters, and soon it 
was cut and hacked to pieces, and tbe 
fragments carried away as trophies or me- 
mentoes of the greatevenL Even one of the 
last rails laid in place was cut and battered 
so badly that it was removed and another 
substituted. Weeks afler the event wo 
passed tbe place again, and found on enthu- 
siastic person cutting a piece out of tbe 
la*t tie laid. He was proud of his treasure 
— Uiat little cliip of pine — for it was a piece 
of the last lie. We did not tell him that 
three or four ties had been placed there 
•uoce tbo first was cat ia qIawl. 



In Uie cars belonging to each line,^ a 
sumptuuuH repoiit was served up to the in- 
vited gDeals. Then, astbe sua sank low 
to the western summit o( Promontory- 
Point, the trains moved away with 
parting salutes from looomotivea.and 
the celebration wa8 ended.the partici- 
pants speed! uk away to their far dls- 
.ianthomes.audsoclosedtbe eventful 
Bgoy on Promontory Point 
y For Sketch of Great Salt Lalto, see 

T No. ai. 



I'e now resume our westward journey 
a Promontory. Four miles west (near 
_ I gravel track on tho north side) can be 

seen close to tho road, on tlie ^oal^ liiit, a 

eigu-boanl, which reads, 

"TKIf XILBS op TRACK IN OKK D4T." 

Again, on the same side, ten miles An- 
ther west, another with the same InBcrip- 
tion will appear. These boards mark the 
track whicli was laid by (he track layers of 
the Central Pacific company in one day. 
under the Immediate charge of J. H. 
K Strowbrldge, Superintendent of Construc- 
■"•"-i, H. H. M inkier, track layer, and James 
mpbeli. Superintendent of Division. 
is undonblculy is the most extraoniinai^ 
_ U of tho kind over accomplislied in lliis 
.ir any other country. 

. Whv rr WAS done — During the bnild- 
hig of tUe road, a great rivalry existed be- 
twcen the two companies aa lo which could 
fay the mosl track in one day. This ri- 



Uio "Central "laid seven milca, and tlicn 
aESin the " Union " seven and a half miles. 
The " Central " men, not to be outdone, an. 
nounced that they could lay ten miles in 
adav. Mr. Durant, Tlce-Preaident of 
the ''Union" offered to bet « 10, 000 that 
itoouldnotbedone.andthe "Central" 
resolved it should be done. Conse- 
gueutly,onthe a9th of April, lS69,wben 
onlyfourteeo miles of track remained 
to belaid to meet the "Union" at Pro- 
montory Point, andinthe presence of 
Gov. Stanford and raaoypromiiient 
men from tbe East and West, and a 
committee from the "Union" to note 
the progress, the work commenoed. 

tHoW IT WAS soiTE — When the car 
idadwith rails came to tbe end of the 
ick, the two oultr rails on either side 
!te seized with iron nippers, hauled for- 



ward off the car, and laid onihe lies by ftiur 
who attended eiclusivelytothis. Over 
these rails tliecarwas pushed forward, and 
the process repeated. Behind these men 
came a gang of men who half-drove the 
spikes and screwed On the flsh-platei. At 
a short interval behind these came a gang 
of Chinamen, who drove borne tbe spikes 
already inserted and added the rest. Be- 
hind these camo a second squad of China- 
men, two deep on eacb side of the track. 
Tho inner men had shovels, tbe outer ones 
picks. Together, they ballasted the track. 
The average rate of speed at which all 
these processes were carried on was one 
minute and 47"^ seconds to every 340 feet 
of track laid down. 

Material R squired — Those unac- 
quainted witbtheenormous amount of ma- 
terial required to build tea miles of rail- 
road can learn somelliing from the foUow- 
"ag figures: It requires S.'i.BOO cross ties, 
,S20 Iron rails, S5,000 spikes, 7,040 fish, 
ilates, and 14,080 liollB, Uie whole weigb- 
ng 4,363,000 lbs. This material is required 
for a tingle track, exclusive of" mruoats." 
To bring ibis materia! forward and place 

in position, over 4,000 men, and iiun- 
dreds of cars and wagons were employed. 
The discipline acquired in tlie four years 
since the commencement of the road en- 
abled tbe force to begin at the usual time 
in the morning, calm and unexcitcd, and 
march steadilyjm to "Victory," as the 
place where they rested at 1 :30 p. m. was 
called, having laid eight milet of track in 
gixhoan. Ueretlils great" Central "army 
must be fed, but Campbell was equal to the 
requirements. Tbe camp and water train 
was brought up at tbe proper moment, and 
<,he whole force took dinner, including 
many distinguished guests. AfXcr the 
"hour nooning," the army was again on 
tho marcli.ttna at precisely 7 p. m. 10 mile* 
and 200 /«C had been eomptet d. 

When this was done, the "Union " Com- 
mittee expressed fUeir satisfaction and re- 
turned to Iheircamp, and Campbell sprang 
upon tlie engine and ran it over the ten 
.._=, — .■ — -k in/orty m»nui«i thus dem- 
lat the work was wdl doTte, 
lea vingPromoDlory, the grade 
of the road descends, and 7.93 miles we 

ttose I— situated almost on the edge of 
Salt Lake. It is an unimportant station, 
where passen^r trains never slop, unless 
Bignaled, A lew miles further, and wo 
pass the Bign-boMd'«\w!T«.«aOTMsiETOiai^*a»i 
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work of laying the '* ten miles of track in 
one day." Ck)ntinuing along on the lake 
shore, with large bluff on the right, for 9.49 
miles further, we pass 

Lake— another side-track, and 6.98 
miles more arrive at 

Moniiineiit — Here, many times, the 
lake breeze sweeps by, bearing the heavy 
alkaline and saline odors peculiar to this 
locality, and peculiarly offensive to inva- 
lids. Monument Point, a slim, tapering 
promontory, stretches far out into the lake, 
covered with excellent grass. We shall not 
see much more of the article for some time 
to come, for we are now on what might 
well be called the American Desert Liv- 
ing Monument, it is 7.34 miles to 

Meco — another side-track of no account, 
as all is sage-brush. Descending a heavy 
grade, we sweep around the head of the 
western arm of the lake, nearing and leav- 
ing its waters for the last time. Another 
run of 7.1 miles brings us to 

Kelton—or Indian Creek, as it is some- 
times called. This is a station of more im- 
portance than any yet passed since leaving 
Promontory, lliere are large water-tanks 
by the roaa-side, supplied from a spring 
in the foot-hills some miles to the north- 
ward. Here the Hailroad Co. fill their water- 
cars — a train of which run daily to supply 
many of the stations on this division of the 
road. The Red Dome Moimtains show 
their scattered spurs to the north, and 
to the southeast Pilot Knob or Peak can be 
seen lifting its rocky front far above the 
desert. 

From this station a daily line of coaches 
leaves for Idaho and Oregon, on arrival of 
the cars. The route passes through Idaho 
and the eastern part of Oregon, connecting 
with the steamers of the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company at Umatilla, on the 
Columbia River — ^through to Boise in two 
days ; Walla Walla in lour days ; Portland 
in five and a half days. 

TheBoiBB Country, to which the line 
of stages spoken of conveys the adventurous 
passeneers, lies in the southeastern portion 
o: Idado Territory, bordering on Oregon. 
Eztensiye mines of gold have been worked 
iher;: for years, and still continue to attract 
ma attention, as rich mines of gold-bear- 
ing q art' , have been discovered and worked 
fiince th3 placer mines have been partially 
exhiitiBted. The principal mining country 
is i that portion generally designated as 
the ''^oise JBasin, ^vmich comprises a scope 
of country about 150 miles north and south, 



by a length of about 200 miles. The Boiie 
mines lie north of the Snake or Shoshona 
River. The princijpal streams in the 
mining section are Boise River, Fayette 
River, Wind Creek, Moore's Greek anud 
Salmon River. The Owyhee mines lie 
south of the Snake River and War Eagle 
Mountains. This portion of the minmg 
belt of Idaho is not as extensive as the one 
just mentioned. The ores are mostly silver. 
Boise City— is the capital of the Ter- 
ritory and county seat of Ada county. 
Population 6,000. The town site was 
laia out in 1863, and now contains 
about 700 buildings, mostly brick and 
stone. The town is situated in a fine 
agricultural valley, about two miles 
wide by 50 long. It is the center of 
several stage routes, and also of trade 
for a large section of country. The 8tai6$- 
mauy a tri-weekly paper, is published here. 

Idaho— is the second city in size in tiie 
Territory, population about 2,500. It lies 
86 miles northeast of Boise City, with which 
it is connected with stage, and also with 
Umatilla, Oregon. The Worlds newspaper, 
is published here — semi-weekly. 

Silver City — contains about 2,000 inhab- 
itants. The buildings are mostly granite. 
The Avalanche, a weekly paper, represents 
the interests of the town. 

We now return to the railroad, and 11.48 
miles further, arrive al 

Ombey — Passenger trains seldom stop 
here, but roll on 9.87 miles further, to 

Matlin — This station is on the high- 
land, which sweeps out from the Red 
Dome Mountains. Here these mountains — 
low sandstone ridges — are nearer the track, 
breaking[ the monotony of the scene. 
The road lies on the northern border 
of a vast waste whereon we see few 
signs of verdure. The station is 
midway from east to west of the 
I American Desert — which extends 
over an area of 60 square miles. Over 
this vast extent the eye wanders in 
vain for some green object — some evi- 
dence that in times gone by this waste 
supported animal life, or will eventually 
in years to come. All is desolate in the 
extreme ; the bare beds of alkali, or wastes 
of gray sand only meet the vision, if we 
except now and then a rocky hill more 
barren than the plains, if such things 
were possible. Evidently this desert was 
once the bed of a saline lake, perhaps a 
portion of the Great Salt Lake itself. The 
sloping plain sweeps off towards that 
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body of water, and ia places benda down 
until its tbirety sanda are laved by the 
briuy flood. There are manyeTtdeDceH io 
support of the theory that it was once 
covered by those watera, although much 
higher than the present level of the lake. 
liie saline matter is plainly discernible In 
many places, and along the red sandslODC 
butles which mark its northern border. 
The Ic>Dg line of water-wash, bo distinctly 
seen at OgdeD, and other points along the 
lake shore, can be distinctly traced, and 
appsrenUy ou the same level as the bench 
at those places. The difference in the alti- 
tude of the road ia plainly indicated by 
this line, for as we journey westward, and 
the elevation of the plateau increases, wo 
liod that the water-wash line blends with 
the rising ground and Is seen no more. 

Matlin Is an uuimportaul station, 10.78 
miles from 

Terrace— Here the railroad company 
have erected work-shops and a IS^tafl 
round-Louse. To the northward the hills 
which mark the entrance to the Thousaad 
Spring Valley are plainly seen; they are 
brown, bare and uninviting as the country 
v/e are passing through. Home mines are 
repnrled near, but have not yet been de- 
veloped. Prom Terrace itis 10.54 miles to 

Bovine— Here there is little of interest 
to note, the face of the country remaining 
about the same, though gradually improv- 
ing. tjpDls of bunch -grass appear at mter- 
vaTs, and the sage-brush seems to have 
taken anew lease of life, indicating a more 
congenial soil. 

Continuing on 10.65 miles further we 

Iiffdn — At this point we find water 
tanks supplied by springs in the hills at 
the ootlei of Thousand Spring Valley, 
which Ilea to the north, just behind that 
first bare ridge, one of the spurs of the 
Humboldt Ridge, but a few miles distant 
Th I valley is about four miles wide, and 
not far from 60 miles long, taking iu its 
windiDgB from this point to whore it 
breaks over the Divide Into Humboldt Vat- 
ley. It is little better than one continual 
boginthecenler— the water from the nu- 
merous brackish springs found there 
standing La pools over the surface. There 
is good range of pasturage for the cattle In 
the valley and hills beyond. The old em- 
igrant road branches off at or near the 
station, one road passing through the val- 
ley, the other foUowtng nearly the line of 



railroad until it reaches the Humboldt tia 

Humboldt Wells. 
Goose or Hot Spring Creek, a small 
ream which courees through ihe valley 
i entire length, sinks near by the station, 

rising and sinking at intervala, imtil it is 

lost in the desert 

Before reaching the next station we 

leave Ulah and enter the Stale of Nevada. 
11.75 miles of up-grade, our 

—In 1874 quite an excitement 
was created among the mining operators 
by the discovery of rich silver and lead 
~ situated about five miles south of 
tion in the Toano range of moun- 
A new town was laid out at the 
mines — called Buei. A smelting fnrnace 
WHS erected at the mines and a run of 200 
Ions of bullion produced, valued at $360,- 
000, which was shipped to Ban Francisco 
one train, creating no small excitement 
California street. Indications of coal 

ucs have been foimd in the vicinity, but 
systematic efibrt has yet been made to 
develop them. 

Stock-raising ia now the principal busi- 
ness of this country. To the northward of 
this station, and in fact for the last two 
1, large herds of cattle can ho seen, 
the stations, pens and shuies for 
shipping. 

Pilot Peak, a noted landmark which 
has been visible for the past fif^ miles, 
lies almost due south of this station — dis- 
tance 36 miles. It ia a lofW pile of rocks 
— the eastern terminus of Pilot Mountains 
— rising about 2,500 feet above the barren 
sands. For about half-way from the base 
to the summit the sides are shelving piles 
of shattered lock — huge masses crushed to 
atoms. Above that it rises perpendicularly 
tlie summit looking like some old castle 
when seen at a distance. From Promontory 
Potntlooking westward, thi s vast pil e can be 
seen on a clear day— a dark mass amid the 
bluehazewhich bounds the western horizon. 
To the emigrant, in early days, before the 
railroad, it was awelcome landmark, point- 
inghis course to Humboldt Wells or Thou- 
sand Spring Valley, where he was sure to 
tlnd water and feed for his weary teams, 
afier crossing the barren waste. 

FromTecomaitis ».5fl miles up-grade to 

Montello— elevation 4,999 feet. The 
general aspect of the country is changing 
with the increasing elevation. We ap- 
proach nearer the long, rough rid^ o? Va* 
Goose CreefRaageiVtie KiScf 
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of whicU affonl pasturage and water at 
intervals. Wu are leaving llio barren 
Muds liehiod ua, and the country looks 
mure capable of supporting animal life. 

ContiouLng Uie up-arrade — ovit 550 feet 
-within tlieacxt H emiles— we arrive at 

Loraj — a station of litllo importance 
to the tTHTeler. 

From Loray, up we go for 7.1 miles 
fortlierlo 

Toano — until recently the end of the 
division. 

The company have here crtcted work- 
chops and a I4-atall round'house. Toano is 
«entrally located as regards many mining 
■dialrictfl in Eaatem Nevada, among which 
are E?an Oanyon, Kinsley, Kem, Patter- 
son, Ely, Pabranagat and Deep Creek— all 
■of wbi«i are under rapid development, A 
stage line is in operation flYim thla place to 
Egan Canyon and the Cherry Creek mines, 
a distance of 90 miles south. Soon alter 
leaving Toano wo begin the ascent of Ce- 
•dar Pass, which divides the Desert from 
Humboldt Valley. The country is more 
broken, but possessing more vegetation. 
We have passed the western line of the 
■desert, where, in early days, the travel- 
worn emigrant wearily toiled through the 
burning sand, his journey unenlivened by 
the sight of water or vegetation. One word 
more, regarding this desert: The term sand 
is gener^ly applied, when speaking of the 
soil of the barren wastes which occt 
intervals along the road. With one or 
exceptions it is a misnomer, though it well 
appliea to the desert we have crossed. 
Most of the surface of this waste is sand, 
fine, hard and ^y, mixed with marine 
shells and fossilized fraTments of another 
age. There is no evidence on which to 
found a. hope that this portion of the 
■country could be rendered subservient tc 
theuaeof man, consisting, as it does,of bed; 
of sand and alkali, overlaying a heavy 
gravel deposit. Agts must pass away 
belora nature's wondrous clianKes shall 
render this desert fit for the habitation of 
man. Continuing on up the ridgo, 9.B1 
miles, we pass 

Peqnop — and ''>.83 miles further 

Oteico— both sid«-tracl(s of little 
portance. Tlien wo commence lo descend, 
and 5.0 miles further arrive at 

Independence — Independence 
■Springs, from which this station derives its 
name, are near by, and supply an abun- 
idanco of very good cold water. 

Independence, Clover anu Buby valleys, 
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to the southward. The two On; i 
small and valueless except for graiirf 
purposes. From Cedar Pass a apu" 

rather a low range of hills, extendi f 

the souUiward. AboutlOorBO milessooU ^en 
of the pa's, is the South Pork of the Hun! ^ 
boldtithich canyons through lUU xaogti ™? 
running to ibo east and north of anothtf ^ 
range until it reaches the mala HumbolAl W 
Although the range first mentioned, aflBi J^ 
having united with theweatero range soulli 5^ 
of the Bouth Fork, extends much fartbn' i 
south, we will follow It only to p'ort Holt, ' 
which is situated in ttie soutlt tod of Sabji 
Valley, near to the South Fork, From ' 
this fort to the pass is about 65 mil«; 
which may be taken as the length of ttel 
valley. The average width is t«n mils 
I'rora the western range mentioned to Uwl 
fool-hills of Ruby Uange, which hemaiil , 
the valley to the east. A 1 arge portion o! I \ 
this valley Is very productive and is occB. 

Sled by settlers — mostly discharged soV ; 
iers from Fort Ruby. In the soulhea*! ] 
ern portion of the valley is Ruby and 
Franklin lakes, which are npoken of tui' 
der the general term of Ruby Lake, for b | 
high water Ihcy are united, forming 1 1 
brackish sheet of water about 15 mUea ' 
long by seven in width, which has no out ) 
let. It is-— like Humboldt, Carton and I^ I 
amid lakes in tlio Truekee Desert — merelj 
a reservoir, where the floods accumulate to 
evaporate in the dry summer. The old 
stage road, from Salt Lake to Austin, 
crosses the foot of the valley at Ruby siv 
lion. About 30 miles east of the Rub» 
Range lies Ooshoot Lake, another bracklan 
pond, with two smalt tributaries and no 
outlet, rather wider and about the earns 
length as Ruby Lake. About half-wa^ be- 
tween Ooshoot and the railroad lies Snow 
Lake, aboutfive miles indiameter, possefs- 
ing the same general characteristics as the 
others. With theeicepUon of thBTsJloya ( 
around tliese lakea and along the water. 1 
courses, the country is valueless except for 
stock-raising. In the Ruby Ranee rich 
silver lodes have been discovered, some 
Tock of which has been found to aasay as 
high as $600 per Ion. 

Returning to Independence, we wain 
proceed westward— the country is rolling 
and broken — and the up-grade continues 

noore's — on the summit of Cedar 
Pass. Wo now have down-grade for 3tl 
miles lr» the Nevnda Desert. 

In general outline this pass resembles a 
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Tatiierrough, broken plateau, bent up- 
'WBJ'd in the middle, forming a natural 
roadbed from the degert to the Hum- 
boldt Valley. It was once covered with 
Bcriib cedar, which was cut off for use 
by the railroad company and othera. 
Borne ia still obtained In themoun- 
taina to the north. About 15 miles to 
the north a high, craggy peak marks 
the iioint where Thousand Spring Val- 
ley bends to the south, and from its 
divide alopesdown to the valley of the 
Humboldt. Descending 3.65 miles la 
, Cedar— a small side-track, and six 
I miles further brings our train to 
I W«ll«— Here are located the usual 
! round-house and machine shops of a 
I division. The station is 1,250 miles 
from Omaha and 664 from San Fran- 
cisco; elevation, 5,628 feet. Owing to 
the location of railroad shops at this 
place much improvement Is notice- 
able in the last lew years. The chief 
points of interest around the station 
are the celebrated. 

HuMBOLBT Wells — around which 
the emigrants, in early times, camped 
to recruit their teams, after a long, 
hard journey across the desert. The 
wells are in the midst of a beautiful 
meadow or valley ^whioh slopes away 
until It joins the Humboldt or main 
valley. ThespringBorwells— aboutao 
In number— are scattered over this lit- 
tle valley; one from which the compa- 
nvoblain their supply of water being 
VFlthin 200 yards of the road, and about 
that distance west of the station. A 
house has been built over it, and the 
water Is raised into the tanks by an 
engine. These wells would hardly be 
noticed by the traveler iinless his at- 
tention was called to them. Nothing 
morkstheirpresenceexcept the circle 
of rank grass around them. When 
standing on the bank of one of these 
curious sprlngs.y ou look on a still sur- 
face of water, perhaps 6 or 7 feet across 
and nearly round ; no current disturbs 
it ; it resembles a well more than a na- 
tural spring, and you look to see the 
dirt taken from it when dug. The wa- 
ter, which is slightly brackish, rises 
to the surface, seepingoff through the 
loose, sandy loam soil of the valley. 
No bottom has been found to these 
wells, and they have been sounded to 
a great depth. tTndoubtedly they are 
the craters of volcanoes long since ex- 



of Cedar Pass is largely composed. 
The whole face of the country bears 
evidence of the mighty change which 
has been taking place for centuries. 
Lavain hard, rough blocks; lava de- 
composed and powdered ; huge blocks 
of granite and sandstone in the foot- 
hills, broken, shattered and thrown 
around in wild confusion, are some ot 
the signs indicative of an age when 
desolation reigned supreme. The val- 
ley in which the wells are situated is 
about five miles long by three wide, 
covered with a luxuriant growth of 
grass. The low hills afford an ex- 
cellent stock "range," The transition 
from the parched desert and barren, 
desolate upland to these green and 
well-watered valleys, redolent with 
the aroma of the countless flowers 
which deck its bosom, seems like the 
work of magic. 

Eich mineral discoveries have been 
made aboutSS or 10 miles southeaster 
Wells— east ot Clover Valley— in the 
Johnson & Latham district. The veins 
are reported large, wcll-deflned, and 
rich In silver, copper and lead ; large 
deoosits ol iron ore have also been 
found. The district is well supplied 
with wood and water, and easy of ac- 
cess from the railroad. A stage runs 
through the district, extending lOO 
miles south to Shelburn, near the old 
overland stage road, in the Shellcreek 
mining district. A stage line Is also in 
operation to the Bull Eon district 

Stock-raising occupies the atten- 
tion of most ofthe settlers about this 
section and to the northward. 

Leaving the Wells weproceed down 
the valley for afew miles, whenw — 



which is veryrich, Dutthe si 
too short for agricultural purposes. 
The soil is a deep black loam, moist 
enough for all purposes without irri- 
gation, from one to two feet deep. 
This portion of the Humboldt isabout 
80 miles in length, averaging 10 miles 
In width, nearly every acre being of 



isoccupied by settlers who have taken 
UphoyranchesandBtockranges. Th© 
river abounds in flsh and the foot- 
hills with deer and other game. 
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The Humboldt Biyeb rises in the 
Humboldt Mountains, northwest of 
Cedar Pass, and courses westerly for 
about 250 miles, when it bends to the 
south, emptying into Humboldt Lake, 
about 50 miles from the Big Bend. It 
is a rapid stream for most of the dis- 
tance, possessing few fords or conve- 
nient places for crossing. The railroad 
follows down its northern bank until 
it reaches Twelve-Mile Cafion, about 
16 miles west of Carlin, where it cross- 
es to the south side of the river and 
continues about 170 miles, when it 
crosses again and leaves the river, 
skirting the foot-hills in full view of 
the river and lake. The main stream 
has many varieties of fish, and at cer- 
tain seasons its waters are a great re- 
sort for wild ducks and geese. Where 
it enters the lake the volume of water 
is much less than it is 100 miles above, 
owing to the aridity of the soil through 
which it passes. Of the valleys bor- 
dering it we shall speak separately, as 
each division is totally distinct in its 
general features. The "old emigrant 
road" can be distinctly traced along 
the river from its head to its source. 

From Wells, continuing down grade, 
it is 7.5 miles to 

Talasco — a small side-track, five 
miles from 

Bishop's— This is another unim- 
portant side-track, where Bishop's 
valley unites with the Humboldt. This 
valley is 70 miles long, average width 
about five miles. It is very fertile, be- 
ing watered by Bishop's Creek, which 
rises in the Humboldt Mountains,near 
HumboldtCailon, about 70 miles to the 
northeast, winding through the valley. 

Deet h~is passed 7.7 miles from 
Bishop's, and 12.9 miles farther to 

Hafleck— At this station Govern- 
ment stores are left for Fort Halleck, a 
military station on the opposite side 
of the river. At the foot of the moun- 
tain—about 12 miles from the station- 
can be seen some settlers' buildings. 



situated on the road to the post. The 
military post is hid from view by the 
intervening hills. It is situated on an 
elevated plateau, which lies partially 
behind the first range, debouching 
thence in a long upland, which ex- 
tends some distance down the river. 
The valleys along the hills and much 
of the upland, are settled, and for veg- 
etables and cerals not affected by the 
earlv frost, prove very productive. A 
ready market is found along the rail- 
road. 

Peko— is an unimportant station, 
3.3 miles west of Halleck. Just after 
leaving the station we cross the north 
fork of the Humboldt on a truss bridge 
This river, where it unites with the 
main stream, is of eaual size. It rises 
about 100 miles north, and receives as 
tributaries, many small creeks and riv- 
ulets. The valley of the North Fork 
is from five to seven miles wide and 
covered with a heavy growth of g^ass, 
and, like the main valley, is not sus- 
ceptible of cultivation to any great 
extent. Some kinds of vegetables 
yield handsome returns. The seasons 
are long enough, and the absence of 
early and late frosts insures a crop. 
Around the head of this valley are 
many smaller ones, each tributary 
stream having its own separate body 
of valley land. Some are perfect eems. 
nestled among the hills and 'almost 
surrounded by timber. Here game in 
abundance is found— quail, grouse, 
hare, deer and bear, and sometimes a 
* 'mountain lion," and the tourist, an- 
gler and hunter will find enou&'h to oc- 
cupy them pleasantly should theyvisit 
this region. In these valleys are many 
thousand acres of Government land 
unclaimed, excepting that portion 
owned by the Bailroad Company. 

The Humboldt and its tributary val- 
leys, as a range for stock, have no su- 
perior west of the Rocky Mountains. 
The winters are mild— snow rarely suf- 
ficiently deep to render it necessary to 



__ j.5« Annex. *• Frlckey,''the Horned 
Toad .—This singular little member of the lizard 
epecies is certainly a native Califomian. It is 
found upon nearly every dry hill or gravelly plain ; 
and although it is rare in some districts, in others 
it is still common. There are several varieties and 
sizes of it, and all perfectly harmelss. It lives 
chiefly on flies and small insects. A California 
friend of ours had a pair of these picketed in 
front of his cabin for over three months ; and, 
one morning, the male toad wound itself around 
the picket pin and strangled to death, and the 



same day the female followed his example. Upon 
a, post mortem examination of the female 15 eggs 
were found, about the size and shape of a small 
wren's egg. (Seeillustration, page 81.; 

The Mammoth Soow Flo'vr— owned by 
the Central Pacific Bailroad, rests upon two four- 
wheel trucks, is 28 feet long, 10 feet 6 inches 
wide, 13 feet 3 inches high, and weighs 41,860 
ix>und8. It was once propelled by ten locomo- 
tives, at the rate of 60 miles an hour, into a snow 
drift on the Sierra Nevada MountoinB « regultfog 
—in a big hole in the aaow. 
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feed the stock. Wild cattle are found in 
the valleys and among the hills, which 
have never received any attention or care. 
Stock-raisers are turning' their attention of 
late to this country and find it very re- 
munerative. The ranee is not oonnned 
to the valley alone, the foot-hills and 
even the mountain sides produce the 
bunch grass in profusion. Wherever 
sage-brush grows rank on the hill- 
sioes.bunchgrass thrives equally well. 

Osino—is 11.8 miles down the valley 
from Peko — a signal station at the 
head of Osino Canyon, where the val- 
ley suddenly ends. 

At this point the northern range of 
mountains sweeps to the river bank, 

which new assumes a tortuous course — 
seeming to double back on itself in places 
—completely bewildering the traveler. 
Across the river the high peak, of the 
opposite chain rise clear and bold from the 
valley, contrasting strongly with the black, 
broken masses of shattered m untains 
among which we are winding in and out, 
seemingly in an endless labyrinth. Now 
we wind round a high point, the rail 
lying close to the river^s bank, and next 
we cross a little valley with the water 
washing against the opposite bluffs, half a 
mile away. A dense mass >f willow 
covers the bottom lands through which the 
river wanders. On around another rocky 
point and we are in a wider portion of the 
canyon, with an occasional strip of meadow 
lana in view, when suddenly we emerge 
into a beautiful valley, across which we 
speed, the road ciiirving around to the right, 
and 8.8 miles from the last station we 
arrive at 

Klko — ^The cotmty seat of Elko county ; 
population about 1,200. Elko is a regular 
eating station for all trains from East 
and west. The town consisted of wood 
and canvas houses— which latter class 
is rapidly being replaced by something 
more substantial. In the last few years 
the town has improved materially. 
The State University, which cost $30,- 
000, is located here, just to the north- 
ward of the town. At this station — and 
almost every one to the westward^an be 
seen representatives of the Shoshone or 
Piute Indians, who come around the cars 
to beg. Any person who wishes to tell a 
big " whopper" would say, they are clean, 
neally dressed, ** child-like and bland," and 
perfumed with the choicest attar of roses, 
out an old plainsman would reverse the 



saying in terms more expressive than 
elegant. 

]N ear the town some Wash Sfrinos are 
attracting attention. The medicinal quali- 
ties of the water are highly spoken of. A 
h&ck lies between the hotel and the 
springs, making re^lar Mps for the ac- 
commodation of visitors. 

The rich silver mining district of Cope 
is about 80 miles due north of Elko, near 
the head waters of the North Fork of the 
Humboldt, bordering on the Owyhee conn- 
try. Some very rich mines have been dis- 
covered and several quartz mills erected, 
in that district, but the more recent dis- 
coveries are in Tuscarora district about 50 
miles north, and are said to be very ricb. 

Stages leave Elko dailj for Mountain 
City — ^north, in Cope district — 80. miles dis- 
tant, and all intermediate towns and camps. 
Stages also run to Railroad district — south 
25 miles, and to Eureka district, 100 miles; 
also a weekly line to the South Fork of the 
Humboldt and Huntington valleys. Large 
quantities ot freight arrive at, and are 
re-shipped from this station on wagons, for 
the various mining districts to the north 
and south. 

Another important business that has 
sprung up at Elko, within the last few 
years, is cattle-raising. Elko coimty con- 
tains more cattle than any other two coim- 
ties in the State, and Elko ships more 
cattle than any four stations on Uie road, 
being amply provided with all the facilities 
— ^roomy yards, shutes, etc., for a busi- 
ness that is rapidly increasing, and is des- 
tined, before many years, to far exceed all 
others in the State. 

This section is well watered by rapid 
mountain streams, and the country abounds 
in game of all kinds — a hunter^s paradise. 
The valley of the Humboldt, for twenty 
miles above and below Elko, cannot be 
ranked as among the best of its bottom-lands, 
though it is susceptible of cultivation to ' 
a considerable degree. But a narrow strip 
is meadow, tlie remainder being higher, 
gravelly land, covered with sage-brush and 
bunch-grass. Without irrigation it is use- 
less for agricultural purposes. 

Passing down from Elko— the valley 
dotted with the hamlets of the rancher 
for about nine miles — ^we come opposite 
the South Fork of the Humboldt This 
stream rises about 100 miles to the south- 
east It canyons through Ruby Mountains, 
and then follows down the eastern side 
of one of the numerous rang^^ vr^V^ 
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under the genenl same of the Humboldt 
Mountains, intenect the countiy. 

For portions of the distance there is fine 
valley land alon^ the stream, rannngfrom 
one to seven miles wide, adapted to early 
crops, but, as a body, it is inferior to either 
the Main or North Fork valleys. How. 
ever, the land is ail admirably aoapted for 
grazine purposes. 

MoIeeB — is a signal station, 1 1.8 miles 
west of £lka After leaving this station 
the valley presents a chang^ appearance. 
The meadow lands are broad and green, 
extending over most of the valley; on the 
right the blufis are high and covered with 
luxuriant bunch-grass. Soon the meadows 
are almost entirely closed out, and we en- 
ter Five Mile Canyon. Through this the 
river nms quite rapidly ; its clear waters 
sparkling in the sunlight as they speed 
alonff, while occasional narrow strips of 
meadow land are to be seen at times. 

The scenery alone this cannon is hardly 
stupassed by the boki and varied panorama 
presented to our view along the base of the 
snow-capped mountains through which the 
river and railroad have forc^ their way. 
Soon after entering the canyon we pass 
several isolated towers of conglomerate 
rock, towering to the height of nearly 200 
feet. Leaving this canyon, we find busan 
Valley, another strip of eood bottom 
land, about twenty miles long, by four 
wide, bordering the East Fork of Maggie*s 
Creek. Among the foot-hills of Owyhee 
Range, to the northward, are many beauti- 
fal, little valleys, well watered l^ moun- 
tain streams, waiting only the aavent of 
the settler to transform them into pleas- 
ant homes. Timber is pleanty in the ra- 
vines and on the hill-sides— sufficient for 
the wants of a large population. Passing 
on to near the next station, we cross Mag- 
ffie*3 Creek, which empties into the Hum- 
boldt from the north. This stream is 
.named for a beautiful Scotch girl, who, 
with her parents, stayed here for a time " re- 
cruiting their stock'* in the old times 
when the early emigrants toiled along the 
river. It rises in the Owyhee Mountains, 
about 80 miles to the northward. 

The valley through which the stream 
flows is f^om three to five miles wide and 
very rich. It extends to the base of the 
mountains, about 70 miles, and is now 
mostly occupied by stockmen. The 
stream affords excellent trout fishing, and 
game of various kinds abounds on the hills 
bordering the valley. Some time since, 



a wagon road was surveyed and located np 
this vallev to Idaho Territory. 
From Holeen, it is 11.6 miles to 
CmrliB— This is quite a busy station, 
of about 600 population. Here are located 
the offices of Humboldt Division, and 
thedivisicm workshops. The latter are of 
wood and omsist of a roundJioose of 16 
stalls, a machine, car and blacksmith shop. 
The railroad was completed to this place 
Dec. 20, 1868. 

To the south of Carlin, from 15 to 60 
miles, are located mii£8 rich in gold, sU- 
ver, copper and iron. To the north waid, 
rich discoveries have been made, extend- 
ing to the Owyhee couiitij. In both these 
sections new mining districts have been 
located, and the attention of experienced 
capitalists is being attracted thereto. 

Mabt*8 Creek — rises three miles north 
and enters the Humboldt at Car! in. It 
rises in a beautiful lakelet nestled am<me 
the hills and bordered by a narrow slip <» 
fine val ley 1 and. The val ley of the stream, 
and that portion surroundiog its head 
waters, is occupied by settlers. 

Proce^ing down the river from Carlin, 
for some distance the green meadows con- 
tinue fair and wide ; then the sloping hills 
^ve place lO loftv mountains, which close 
in on either hand, shutting out the vallej. 
From the appearance of this mountam 
ranee one would suppose that it had ex- 
tended across the valley at one time, form- 
ing a vast lake of the waters of the river, 
then some mighty convulsion of nature 
rent the solid wall asunder, forming a pas- 
sage for the waters which wash the oase oi 
the cliffs, which are fi-om 500 to 1,000 fe^ 
high. Tliis place is generally known as 
The Palisades — Humboldt or 
Twelve Mile Canyon, althouj^h it does not 
possess points of interest with Echo or 
Weber canjrons, in many particulars 
the scenery is equally grand. The ab- 
sence of varied colors may urge against 
its claims to equal with those places, 
but, on the other hand, its bleak, bare, 
brown walls have a majestic, gloomy 
grandeur, which coloring could not 
improve. In passing down this canyon, we 
seem to pass between two walls which 
threaten to close together ere we shall gain 
the outlet. The river rolls at our feet a rapid, 
boiling current, tossed from side to side of 
the gorge by the rocks, wasting its fuiy in 
vain attempts to break away its prison 
walls. The walls in places have crum- 
bled, and large masses of crushed rocks 
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le down to the river brink, Beuua of 
J ore and copper-bearinK rock break 
. , J monotony of color, Bhowfiig the exist- 
ence of large deposits of these materials 
among tliese brown old mountuins. Now 
we paM ■' Ited Cliff," which rears its bat- 
terea frontlet 800 feet above the water. A 
coloDj of BwallowBhave taken pogsesaion 
of the rock, and built their curious nests 
upon its face. F^m out their mud pal- 
aces thej look down upon ns, no doubt 
wondering abontthe great monster rushiog 

CiSt, and after he has disappeared, goasip- 
g among themselves of the good old 
times when his presence was unknown in 
the canjon. Now we pass "Maggie's 
Bower," a brown arch on the face of the 
cliff, about 600 feet from its base. We 
could not see much bower— unless It was 
the left bower, for we i^ it behind us. 

Twisting in and around these projecting 
cltffl, fi.l miles from Carlln, we reach 

Palisade— a etatioa, in the midst of 
the Palisades, and apparently locked in on 
all sides. This is a busv place for a small 
, Qne of only 200 population, as It is the 
Junction of the Eureka & Palisade rail- 
road, where are located their machine and 
workshops. Host of the box and flat cars 
' of this company are made here in 'Jieir 
> own shofM. The amount of freight han- 
dled at this station is enormous. Passen- 
gers can, almost always, see large piles of 
base bullion pigs piled up at the freight 
. house, aw aitiog shipment This bullion is 
. mostly freighted here ft^m the smelting 



over 85,000,000 ponnds annually. 

One great item of freight taken aown 
over this road — the E. &. P. — is timber 
from the Sierra Nevada Mountains, for use 
in timbering up the mines at Eureka. 

Palisade, beside the machine shops 
above named, has several large build- 
ings, used by the Railroad Company, for 
freights and storage and one a fine, com- 
modiouB passenger station; these with 
several stores, hotels, restaurants and 
saloons make up the town. 

Tha station is supplied with water ftwm 
a huge lank, situated upon the monntoin 
side, to the north, 800 feet above the sta- 
tion. This tank in turn is supplied fMm 
springs sliualed further up the moimtain, 
that never fail in their supply. 

Now, as we started out to see what was 
worth seeing, let us take a run down over 



the road that comes in hen and note what 



Eureka Jt Palisade BaUnrnd- 

Principal Office, Eureka, Nevada. 

£. Knju PntideM.. Xtinka. 

P. Xtsbt* ....Otn'lBvpH Biir*ka. 

3. Ll Tua Otn'lF.P.A T.Agt...PaUtad: 

This road Is a three-foot narrow gauge, 
commenced in December, 1878, ana com- 

Sleted to Eureka in October, 1874, and is 
) miles in length. Passenger trains leave 
for the South'on arrival ortraios on the 
Central, and arrive in time to connect for 
either the East or West The trains make 
frilt 30 miles an hour, and the cars are as 
commodious and nice as on any road in 



thlso 



^"^ .. 



Leaving Palisade we cross the Humboldt 
River and atart for the West, the C, P. on 
the north side of the river and our little 
train on the south side. But a few hun- 
dred yards from the station we curve 
around to the lett, while the C. P. makes a 
similar one to the right and is soon lost to 
view. The general course of our train is 
south, following up Pine Valjey, which is, 
for the first ten miles, covered with sage- 
brush — aa is also tbesurrounding hills. 

BuiiiiiOK — Is the first station on the bills. 



ther is over one mile in width. Now our 

Evans — a simple side-track, important 
only to a few settlers near, who are culti- 
vating small fields and watching herds of 
cattle and sheep, which find good ranges on 
the bills, raving and neighboring valleys. 
Some fields are fenced, for the protection 
of the R'ass, which la cut for hay. The 
Cortez Mountains are on the west — the 
right side— and the Diamond range on the 

WiLLAKD's— is IS miles from Palisade, 
and four miles from 

Hat Ranch— This station Is the first 
from Palisade where anything like buu- 
ness is to be seen. Here the Rdlroad Com. 

Sianj have 2,600 acres of bottom land 
enced, on which they cut annually about 
1,000 tons of hay, which they bale and 
store away in those long warehouses to be 
seen on the right of tiie road. The com- 
pany ran freleht teams from the end of 
their road at Eureka, and— in connection 
with it — to Pioche and all Inlermediato 
places. These teams are composed of 1% 
mules each, with thtee «u& »nii«&[&»b^sv:i-'t 




t wagons coupled together— as illustraled on 
I pagoas — empioyiag fromSOOto 400 mules, 
I each team hauliog from 30,000 to 40,000 
In winter, wuen ihcir mules are not 
3, they are kept at tliia station, and 
I Uic liaj is llarvcsled by the company and 
[ used fur Uieir own Block. 

Continuing on up the valley 0.81 milefl, 



miles further 1 



e of the suli- 



Bos SpaiNQfi— but 
I only on signal, and 
I stop nt 

I MiNKBAL— This is a regi 
[ tion, and Infoct is Uieonly ( 
I' The meals cost (1.00, and 
^■tauttal order, that makes bone and 

To the east is located the Mineral Hill 
l^ine, once the most productire in the 
te, but it proved lo he a " pocket " and 

ainal owners, after taking out sev- 
lions of dollara, sold their mine to 
t English company — who, until within 
B last year, bave allowed it lo remain 



being worked with good 



Proiu Mineral, it is 6.5 miles to 
Deep Wbli« — so named for a deep well 
that was dug near by, to procure water for 
the freight teams that were in the habit of 
traveline this road. The enterprising "Pil- 
grim" who dug Uie well was wont to charm 
ll.OO C 



'e team, or " four skins full for a quar. 

From Deep Wells the rout« is over a 
sagc-brusii country, rough and blu^, for 

Alpha— a small station, near where 
kilns of charcoal 6ro burned for use at the 
smelting furnaces. To the west of thia 
station is a broad valley, over which ranga 
large herds of cattle. Willow Creek, a 
small stream, is crossed, and ten miles &oia 

Pink Station — another place where 
charcoal burning is the principal bos]. 
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ness. Cedar trees are noticeable along on 
the bluffs as we pass by; sage is abund- 
ant, and jack-rabbits are numerous and 
very lar^e — they call them " narrow-gauge 
mules " m this country. 

Cedab — is the next station, three ana-a- 
half miles from Pine. The country is 
rough and broken, and sage predominates ; 
the grade is heavy and the road crooked — 
twisting and tummg for 7.5 miles to 

Summit — a station on the dividing rid^ 
between Pine Valley on the west and Dia- 
mond Valley on the east The face of the 
country is not very inviting, except for 
those " narrow-gauge mules." Near the 
summit the old overland stage road crosses 
from Jacob's Wells on the east to Austin 
on the west 

From the summit the road enters Dia- 
mond Valley, and follows it up to Eureka, 
the road making, between Summit and 

Gabdnbr Pass — six miles from Summit 
— a ^eat horse-shoe curve, and fairly 
doubling back upon itself to get around 
the projecting spurs that shoot out from 
the range of hi^h bluffs on each side. 

Contiiltfing along up the narrow valley 
nine miles, we reach 

Diamond— an unimportant station, 
and another run of twelve miles brings our 
train to the end of the road at 

Slnreka — This city is 90 miles south 
of Palisade, and contains, with tiie near 
surroundings, a population of 6,000, nearly 
all of whom are engaged in mining and de- 
pendent pursuits. Besides the usual num- 
ber of stores, hotels and small shops, there 
are two 30-stamp mills, seven smelting 
works and 16 furnaces, with a capacity of 
50 tons of ore each, daily. These extensive 
establishments, running night and day, 
make business pretty lively, and will ac- 
count for the quantities of base bullion 
hauled over the railroad to Palisade, as 
above noticed. Of the hotels, the Jackson 
and the Parker are the principal ones. 
There are two daily papers, the Sentinel 
and the Republican, 

The Ruby Hill railroad, really an ex- 
tention of the Eureka & Palisade, runs 
from the depot at Eureka aroimd the various 
smelting and refining works and mines of 
the different mining companies, and around 
Eureka, delivering freight and handling 
ores. This road is about six miles in 
length. The most prominent mines at 
-Eureka are Eureka Consolidated, Kick- 
mond Consolidated, the K. K., the Jack- 
flon, Hamburg, Matamoras and Atlas. 



Stages connect at Eureka, carrying pas- 
sengers, mails and express to the various • 
mining towns and camps in the adjoining 
countiy; to Hamilton, 40 miles, daily, 
which runs through the Ward and rioche ; 
districts to Ward, 100 miles; Pioche, 190 
miles ; to Tybo, 100 miles ; Austin, 80 miles ; 
tri-weekly stage to Belmont 100 miles. 

The freighting business to Pioche and 
all intermediate tovms and camps is very 
extensive, most of which is hauled by the 
Railroad Company's teams, as previously 
stated. 

The White Pine Countkt, is sit- 
uated to the southeast from Eureka, the 
principal city of which is 

Hamilton — This citjr contains a pop- 
ulation of about 800, all of whom are en- 
gaged in the mining business. Milling 
and smelting are the only occupations, there 
bein^ two smelters and six mills. An 
English company is now engaged running 
a tunnel imder Treasure Hill, to strike the 
great mineral deposit known to be there. 
This tunnel, when completed, will be 6,000 
feet long— 7x9 feet double track, " T " rail 
— and will tap the mines at a depth of 
1 600 feet. It is now completed about 
3.000 feet Hamilton had one weekly 
newspaper— the News, 

White Pine — is nearly due east of Vir- 
ginia City, where the first silvei mining ex- 
citement occurred on the Pacific slope, and 
by many is supposed to be on the, same 
range which produced the Com^tock and 
other famous lodes. Possibly such is the 
case, though " ranges '* have oeen terribly 
shaken about in this section of our country. 

The Eberhardt mine, which first attracted 
attention to this locality, was discovered in 
1866, but the great stampede of miners and 
speculators to that quarter did not take 
place until the winter and spring of 1869. 
As far as prospected, the veins, in a ma- 
jority of cases, are not regular, being broken 
and turned in every direction. Some are 
flat, others dip at a regular an^le and have 
solid walls. The Base Metal Range in 
this vicinity is very extensive, and a num- 
ber of furnaces have been erected to reduce 
the ores into base bullion for shipment. 
For items of interest see Annex No. 80. 

We will now return to iPalisade, and re- 
sume our place in the C. P. cars. Passing 
down the canyon, winding and twisting 
along around a succession of projecting 
spurs, we pass the ** BeviPs Peak," on the 
opposite side of the river.» a i^rw^sodiMsxJssa. 
rock, vw\itfcA^ ^^ t^^x. \:\^,^\s5«j£, 'fctssoj^ 
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tbe weUOT'a edge. Oo, paat the towering 
iriufia mi caalellBied rocks— which, st first 
view, look like some old brown CBsIle, for- 
Htken by itsfoundera and left toruin, deso- 
lation and decay —we croes the river on a 
flue Howe truss oridge ; and from this point 
we shall keep on the soathem side of the 
Stream until we near Humboldt Lake, 
when WB cross it again, and for the last 
time. 

Claro— ia a flag station, 10.4 milee 
west of Paliaade, reached Just after emerg- 
ing from the canyon. We now enter a 
more open country, with strips of meadow 
along tbe river's brink. Near this point 
is where tlie powder magazine of the rail- 
road comnany exploded in l!j68, while the 
Toad was bulldins through tbe canyon. 

North of the river, at Ihe point on the 
oppoBilo side, can be seen a peculiar for- 
" ' in, not aeen elsewhere In the canyon. 
■e the road ia cut through these points, 
they consist of gravel, sand and cement, 
having all the appearance of gold-bearing 
gravel-beds. It is an unmiatakable water- 
wash, and not caused by volcanic wear — 
fine iayera of sand, from one to five feet 
thick, and interspersed through the gravel, 
Bhowing where the water rested and the 
sediment settled. 

Gratbllt Ford— one of the 
ted points on the Humboldt River in early 
flaya, is near Cluro. Then the canyon 
through which we have just passed was 
Impassable. The long lines of emigrant 
wagons coald not pass through Ihe mighty 
^asm, but were obliged to turn and toil 
over the mountains until they could de- 
scend into the valley again. Coining to 
this point on the south side of the river, 
they crossed and followed up a slope of the 
opposite hills, thence along the table-land, 
and from thence to the valley above. A 
few would leave the river lower down and 
bear away to the south, but the 
'long and rough before they reached the 
'nlley above the canyon. There were and 
. now are other fords on the river, lower 
down, but none were as safe as thia. With 
Bloptng gravelly banks and a hard gravel 
boUom, It offered superior advantages to 
the emigrant. Hence it became a noted 
jclace— the point to which the westward- 
■*■ — ' migrantfi looked forwardwiih great 
Here was exeellent grazing for 
ir travel-worn teams. Owing to these con- 
fHerations, large bodies of emigrants were 

I la encamped here for weeks. At Umcs 
river would be too high, and they 



would waJt for the torrent to subside. Tbe 
Indians— Shosboues — knew this aleo, and 
many a akirmish took place between them 
and Uieirwhilt^brothers.cauBed by mistaken 
Ideaa regarding the ownership of the emi- 
grant's stock. 

Connected with thia place ia an incident 
which, for the honor of the men who per- 
formed the Christian act, we will relate : 

In the early times spoken of, a party of 

nigrants wereencamped here, waiting for 
the water to aubaide. Among these emi- 
grants were many women and children. 
While here, an estimable young lady of 18 
years fell sick, and despite tbe watchful 
care and loving tenderness of friends and 
kindred, her pure spirit floated into that 
unknown mist, dividing the real trom the 
ideal, the mortal f^m the immortal. Her 
friends rearcdan humble bead-board to her 
memory, and, in course of time — amid 
the new life opening to them on the Pacific 
slope— the young girl's fate and grave were 
alike forgotten By all but her immediate 
relatives. When the advance guard of the 
Central railroad — the graders and culvert 
—came to Gravelly Ford, they found 

lone grave and fastdecaying head. 

board. The site awoke the finer feelings 
oflheir nature and aroused their sympa- 
thies, for they were men, these brown, toil- 
stained laborers. 

The " culvert men " (masons) concluded 
that it was not consistent with Cliristl&n 
usac^e to leave a grave exposed and unde- 
fended from the Incursion of beasts of prey- 
With such men, to think was to act, andin- 



emblem of immortally — took the place of 
the old head-board. In the day when the 
final reckoning between these men and the 
recording angel is adjusted, we think the?- 
will find a credit for that deed which will 
ofiset many little debits in the ledger of 
good and i.'vil. Perhaps a fair spirit above 
may smite a blessing on their lives in rec- 
ompense of the noble deed. The grave ia 
on the south side of the road, upon a low 
bluff, about five miles west of Cluro, la 
October, 1671, Ihe Superintendent of the 
Division erected over it a fine large cross. 



" CoiiuL," (Spiniah) ■ pen nida of poati let 
on end In the i^annd cIobb togetbeT. andrutened 
with rawhide ttiDngi, or brwBgona driwn In a 
chile forming »n inoloBOre. 

TiLiaaiPB OncLiToBs ue cilled " lightning 

Odtfit— KecB«i»i7 Boppliei for a jotmiBj. 
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Upon one side is inscribed **The Mai- 
den's Grayb/' on the otiier, her name, 
«<Lucinda Duncan.'* 




Passinff on, we cross narrow patches of 
meadow land, and wind around the base 
of low hills until we reach a broad valley. 
Acros^ the river to the northward can be 
seen the long, unbroken slopes which 
stretch away until they are lost in that cold 
blue line — the Idaho Mountains— which 
rises against the northern sky. Behind that 
gray old peak, which is barely discernible, 
the head waters of the North Fork of the 
Humboldt break away when starting on 
their journey for the main river. Farther 
to the left, and nearer, from among tl^t 
darker clump of hills Maggie's Creek 
4nds its source. 

• Be-o«ira-ire— is reached at a narrow 
point called Copper Canyon, 8.7 miles 
£rom Cluro. 

The Cortez mines and mills are situated 
about 35 miles south of this station, with 
which they are connected by a good road. 
At this pomt the Red Range throws a spur 
nearly across the valley, cutting it in two. 
It looks as though tiie spur extended clear 
across, at one time, damming up the waters 
of the river, as at the Palisades. The 
water-wash far up the hillside is in evi- 
dence of the theory that such was once the 
case, and that the waters cut this narrow 
gorge, through which they speed along 
unmindful of the mighty work done in for- 
mer years, when the resistless current 
** forced a highway to the 8«a " •"'' drained 



a miffhty lake, leaving in its place green 
meadows. 

Here, on this red ridge, is the dividing 
line between the Shoshones and the Rutes, 
two tribes of Indians who seemed to be 
created for the express purpose of worry, 
ing emigrants, stealing stock, eating grass- 
hoppers, and preying -on themselves and 
everybody else. The Shoshones are very 
degraded Indians, and until recently, were 
like the Ishmaelites or Pariahs of old — 
their hand was against every man, and 
every man's hand was compelled, in self- 
defense, to be against them until they be- 
came almost unable to commit depreda- 
tions, and could make more by begging 
than they could by stealing. The term fie-o- 
wa-we signifies gate, and It is literal in its 
significance. 

After leaving Be-o-wa-we, we pass 
through the gate, and wind along by the 
hillsiae, over the low meadows, which here 
are very narrow. The " bottom " is broad, 
but is covered with willows, with the ex- 
ception of the narrow meadows spoken of. 
Amid these willows the stream winds and 
twists about through innumerable sloughs 
and creeks, as though undecided whether 
to leave this shady retreat for the barren 
plains below. Perhaps the traveler will 
see a flock of pelicans disporting in the 
waters on their return ftom their daily 
fishing excursion to Humboldt Lake. 
These birds, at certain seasons of the year, are 
to be found here and there along the river 
for about 20 miles below, in great numbers. 
They build their nests in these willow 
islands and rear their young undisturbed, 
for even an Indian cannot penetrate this 
swampy,' treacherous fastness. Every 
morning the old birds can be seen taking 
their flight to Humboldt Lake, where, in 
its shallow waters, they load themselves 
wiUi fish, returning towards night to feed 
their young and ramble about me bottom. 

Soon after leaving the station, Hot 
Spring Valley comes in on the left — south 
— and by looking away to the south eight 
miles, can be seen columns of steam, from 
one of the many **hot springs" which 
abound in the *' Great Basin." 

If you do not behold the steam— for the 
springs are not always in active operation 
— ^you will behold a long, yellowish, red 
line, stretching for a full half-mile around 
a barren hill-side. From this line boiling, 
muddy water and sulphurlc^^aJcL^^seRKosk 
tlie hftUXOi^, ^«eaio\«JCvii^ ^«^3fQB^s^% Na^\sK 
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course, its waters escaping through the 
boffs of the valley. 

Sometimes for hours these springs are 
inactive, then come little puffs of steam, 
then lon^ and frequent Jets, which often 
shoot 80 teet high. The waters are very- 
hot Woe to the unlucky hombre who 
gets near and to the windward of one of 
lese springs, whe a it sends forth a col- 
umn or spray, steam and muddy sulphur 
water from 20 to 30 feet iif height. Ho will 
need a change of clothes, some simple 
cerate, a few days* rest, and the prayers of 
his friends — as well as of the congregation. 
There are over 100 of these spurting, bub- 
bling, sulphuric curiosities around the 
hills in this vicinity. The general charac- 
ter of all are about the same. 

There are a great many theories regard- 
ing these springs — ^what causes the heat, 
etc. Some contend tiiat the water escapes 
from the regions of eternal fires, which are 
supposed to be ever burning in the center 
of the globe. Others assert that it is min- 
eral in solution with the water which 
causes the heat Again, irreverent persons 
suggest that this part of the country is but 
the roof of a peculiar place to which they 
may well fear their wicked deeds may 
doom them in the future. 

t^lioslione— is ten miles west of Be- 
o-wa-we ; elevation 4,636 feet. Across the 
river to the right is Battle Mountain, 
which rises up clear and sharp from the 
river *s brink. It seems near, but between 
us and its southern base is a wide bottom 
land and the river, which here really 
" spreads itself." "We saw the same point 
when emerging from Be-o-wa-we. or " the 
gate,'' and it will continue in sight for 
m^r miles. 

This moiintain derives its name from an 
Indian fleht, the particulars of which will 
be related hereafter. There are several 
ranges near by, all bearing the same gene- 
ral name. This range being the most 
prominent, deserres a passing notice. It 
lies norUi of tiie river, between the Owyhee 
Range on the north and the Keese Kiver 
Mountains on the south. Its base is 
washed by the river its entire length — 
from 50 to 75 miles. It presents an al- 
most unbroken surface and even altitude 
4 entire distance. In places it rises in 
d bluffs, in others it slopes away from 
3 to summit, but in each case the same 
tude is reached. It is about 1,500 feet 
V the top or summit appearing to be 
"nd. Silver and copper mines have 



been prospected with good results. 

Behind this range are wide yalleys, 
which slope away to the river at eitiier 
end of the range, leaving it comparatiyely 
isolated. 

Opposite to Shoshone, Rock Creek emp- 
ties Its waters into the Humboldt It rises 
about 40 miles to the northward, and is 
bordered by a beautiful valley about four 
miles wide. The stream is well stocked 
with fish, among which are the mountain 
trout. In the country around the head- 
waters of the stream is found plenty of 
game of various kinds, including deer and 
bear. 

Copper mines of vast size and great rich- 
ness are found in the valley of R(x;k Creek, 
and among the adjoining hills. Whenever 
the copper interest become of sufficient 
importance to warrant the tTpening of these 
mines, this section will prove one of great 
importance. 

Leaving Shoshone, we pursue our way 
down the river, the road leading back firom 
the meadow land and passing alonean 
upland, covered with sa^brush. The 
hills on our left are smooth and covered 
wiUi a good coat of bunch-grass, affording 
most excellent pasturage for stock, sum- 
mer and winter. 

Ars^nta— is 11.1 miles farther west. 
This was formerly a re^lar eating station 
and the distributing pomt for Austin and 
the Reese River country; but is now a sim- 
ple side-track. Paradise Valley lies on the 
north side of the river, nearly opposite this 
station. It is about 60 miles long by eii^t 



wide, 



fertile and thickly 



▼eiy 
E4en Valley, the northern part of Para- 
dise Valley, is about 20 miles long and 
five wide. In general features it resejibles 
the lower portion, the whole, comprising 
one of the richest farming sections in the 
State. Camp Scott and Santa Rosa are 
situated in the head of the valley, and 
other small towns have sprung up at other 
points. 

Paradise Creek is a clear, cold moontala 
stream, upon which are a number of grist 
and saw mills. It rises in the Owyhee 
Mountains and flows through these valleys 
to the Humboldt River. Salmon trout of 
enormous size are found in the stream and 
its tributaries. Bears, deer, silver-gray 
foxes, and other game, abound on the hills 
which border the valley. 

These valleys— the Humboldt for 50 
miles east ana west, and the adjoining 
mountains — are the stock-raisers' paradise. 
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Tens of tbousajids of cattle are now roain- 
illK along the Huinboltlt and adjoining 
vulevB, and surrounding Iiilla, It is com- 

Eittcd that there are not less than ^0 000 
ead between Promontory Mountain and the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. One firm near 
thia station has over 40,000 head, and one 
range fenced of 28,000 acres. 

A few miles after leaving Argenta, Reese 
Elver Valley joins the Humboldt — coming 
in from the south. It is very diversifleu 
fu feature, being very wide at some points 
■r^rom seven to ten miles — and then dwin- 
dling down to narrow siripa of meadow or 
barren sand. Some portions of the valley 
mT€ susceptible of cultivation, and posses; 
an excellent soil. Other portious are bar- 
rea sand and sravel wastes, on which only 
the sage-brush flourishes. This valley 
la also known byoldemigrants as "Whirl- 
wind Valley," and passengers will fre- 
qaently see columns of dust ascending 
aky wards. Reese River, which flows 
Uu-ough thiBvaliey, rises In the south, 160 
to 200 miles distant. It has many trilm- 
taties, which dud their source in the moun- 
tain ranges that extend on either side of 
the river its entire length. It sinks in the 
valley about 20 or 30 miles before reach- 
injr Uie Humboldt. During the winter 
and spring floods, the waters reach Ihe 
Humt)Oltlt> hut only in very wet times. 

Mear where Reese River sinks in the 
▼alley was fought the celebrated battle be- 
tween the Whites and Indians— settlers and 
emigrants, 30 years ago^wbich gave the 
e^aeral name of Battle Mountain to these 
ranges. A par^ of marauding Shoshone 
Indians had stolen a lot of stock from the 
emigrants and settlers, who handed them- 
aelves together and gave chase. Tbey over- 
took them at this point, and the fight com- 
menced. Prom point to point, from rock 
to rock, down to the water's edge they drove 
the red skins, who, finding themselves sur- 
rounded, fought with the stubbornness or 
* despair. When night closed in, the set- 
tlers found themselves in possession of 
their stock and a hard-fought fleliL How 
many Indians emigrated to tlio Happy 
Hunting Grounds of the spirits no one 
knew, but from this time forward the 
power of the tribe was broken. 
Prom Argenta, it is 11,8 miles to 
Battle Monntain—This is a din- 
nerstaiion for naasenger trains from both 
the East and West, where trains stop 30 
minutes. The waiters are Chinese, and 
Teiy lively while serving a good meaL 



Waterfortho little fountain in front or 
the Battle Mountain House the rail- 
road, and the town, is conducted in 
Iilpea from a bis epriog In the side of 
the mountain, three miles to the south. 

Battle mountain is the distributing 
point for a great number of mining 
districts, towns and camps, both north 
and south of the road. 

Stages and fast frelsht lines leave 
daily for the northward: To Tuscaro- 
ra, 68 miles; Rock Creek, 80 miles; 
Cornucopia, 100 miles. The slilpments 
from Battle Mountain Station average 
over 600 tona por month, and is lo- 
or easing. 

The surrounding oountry is alive 
with herds of cattle, particularly on 
the north side of the river, and thia 
place has become quite a point for 
cattle buyers from California to con- 
gregate. 

Slevada Central Railnay. 

OeBeral Officea. Bftttlo Mountain. 
B. H, H. CiABli, (ottheV. P. B. R. ) . . . . P«<Mm(, 

This is a three-foot narrow gauge, 
organized September2,d 1879, comple- 
ted the December following, and sold 
to Union Pacific parties in the Sum- 
ot 1881. Its general & '- '- 



easy, and the country tributary 

rich in minea, agricultural lands, cat- 
tle and sheep. The principal stadonB 
and distances between, are: Oalena, 
11 miles; Mound Springs, 10 milea; 
Bridges', 23 miles; Walters', 13 miles; 
Hallsvale, 10 miles; Oaton's, 10 miles; 
Lediiea', lo miles; Austin, 7 milea. 
There are twenty mining districts tri- 
butary to thia road, among which are 
Battle Mountain , Galena, Austin,Lew- 
ia, Beoae Elver, Washington, Kinsley, 
Dun Glen, Cortez, Diamond, Hum- 
boldt, Grass Vallev and Belmont. In 
all these districts rich minea are being 
worked; stamp mills and smeltingfiir- 
naces are numerous. Railroads and 
low freights have resulted in vigorous 
development and better machinery. 

Stage connections are made at sev- 
eral points on the road, and at Austin 
for all points In Oeutral and Southern 
Nevada. 

■ Austin— is situated near the sum- 
:mlt of the Toiyabe Range, on the 

ground where the first silver ore 

■ was discovered in this dteteviV Igg- 
May, YBlj'i. 'XUe S\««i^i"*«««^i ^- 
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flocked in, and the couii- 
B-aa pretty thorounh- 
ly prospecled during 
1663 and IBeS. Many 
Telns were located, some 
of them, proving very 
Taluable, Mills were 
erected at different 
points, and t>om Uiat 
Hrae forward the dls- 
has beea in a proa- 
perouH condition. 

Austin containa a pop- 
vlHtion of about 3,000, 
nearly all of whom 
are engaged in roiniog 
operations. The town 

stores and does a very 
large business in the 
way of furuishing sup- 
plies for the mining 
campa surrunndinE it, 
for fVomSO to 100 milea. 
The EeeM Miver itcMt'lla 

live daily pub- 
lished here. To the south of Battle 
HouDlain Station, about 20 miles, are 
Hovenil hot springs, strongly irapree- 
naied with sulphur and other minerala, 
but Qiey attract no particular attention, 
being too common to excite curiosity. 
Leaving the station we skirt the base of 
Uie mountains to the left, leaving the river 
far to our right over against the base of 
Battle Mountain. We are now in the wid- 
est part of the valley, about opposite the 
Big Bend of the Humboldt. 

After passing the Palieadea the river in- 
cliues to the aouth for aboutSO miles, when 
it sweeps away to the north, along the base 
of Battle Motmtain, for 30 miles further; 
then turning nearly due south, it follows 
that direction until it discharges Its waters 
In Humboldt Lake, about GO miles by the 
liver course from the ereat elbow, forming 
a vast aemi-circle, waaned by its waters for 
three-fourths of tbo circumference. This 
Tftst area of land, or most of it, comprising 
many thousand acres of level upland, bor- 
dered by green meadows, is susceptible of 
cultivation when irrigated. The aago- 
grows luxuriantly, and where ^e 

Dedsdonot appear, the soil produces 
crop of bunch-grass. The rood 




takes the short side of lbs senil-cinds 
keeping close to the foot of the ieolttUd 
Humboldt Spur. On the opposite aide of 
the river, behind the Battle MoUDlain 
Range, arc several valleys, watered by tl 
mountain streams, and affording a Ivrs 
area of Srat-claaa farming land, Cli^ 
among these is Qcins'b Vaixet, watered 
by the river of that name. The arable 
portion of the valley ia about 75 mileslong, 
ranging in width from three to seven miles. 
It is a fine body of valley land, capable of 
producing luxuriant crops of grain, graa* 
or vegetables. The bills which enclose it 
afford excellent pasturage. Timber of vi 



Rosa Hiila of the Owyhee range, about 150 
miles UistanL From its aource the genei^ 
course of the river is due south for about 
60 miles, wlien it turns and runs due ■weal 
until it reaches Mud Lake. During the 
Bummer but little, if any, of its waters 
reach that place, being absorbed by tbe 
barren plaiu which lies between the foot- 
hills and the Humboldt River. Near ti/fm 
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liead-wfttera of Quinn's River, tbe Cbookbd 

Cbbbs, or Antelope, rises and flows due 
north for about SO mtlea, when it emplies 
ItH waters into the Owyhoe River. The 
bead-waters of the Etreams which rua from 
the soutLera slope of Uie Owyhee Moun- 
tains are well supplied with salmon and 
trout, and other varieties of flah. Quail, 
£rouse, and four-footed game are abundaut 
ui the vallejs and timbered mountains. 

Plate— is 4.9 miles west of Battle 
Uountain Station. Here passenger trains 
from the east and west meet. 

Coin— a flag elation, !h 7.8 miles west 
of Piute. 

Stone Honse— is7.I miles further. 
This place was once an old trading post, 
Strongly fortified against Indian attacks. 
The StonoHousestoodatthefoot of an ab- 
rupt hill, by the side of a spring of excel- 
lent water, but is now a mass ot ruins. To 
the south of this sintioa are more of the 
tnanyhot springs that abound in the Ne- 
vada Basin. 

We cross a broad sage-brush bottom, the 
Boil of which in places is sandy aud in 
Others alkaline, and then wind along around 
the base of a mountain spur that shoots 
away to the northward, and come to 

Iron Point — a small side-track, 13,4 
miles from Stone House. Hero are located 
a few eattle-yards and shutes for loading 
CatUe. At this station the bluffs draw 
close and high on each side, with the river 
and a narrow strip of meadow land on the 
tight After passing around the point and 
through numerous cuts for two miles, the 
canyon widens into a valley for several 
miles, then closes in, and Uie train passes 
Bfound another rocky point into another 
valley, and stops at 

Ctolconda— a station 11.4 miles from 
Iron Point. This is a small station with a 
few good buildings. Large herds of cattle 
range near by in the surrounding valleys, 
ana on the bluffs. Rich mines of gold 
and silver are located both to the north 
and south: one, the Golconda mine and 
mill, only three miles distant to the south. 
Close to the weal of iho station, under the 
edge of the bluff on the right, are located 
Bome hot springs. Here some of the set 
tiers— as at Springville, Ulah— use the hot 
, -water for their advantage — one for milling 
the other for stimulating the soil. 

Continuing our journey, we pass over a 
broad sage-brush plain, with wide mwid- 
ows beyond, for 10.9 miles — 



Tnle — an unimportant station. Pass- 
ing on down the valley we skirt the hills 
on ooc left, drawing still closer, iu some 
places the spurs reaching to the track. Un 
our letl is an opening in the hills, from 
whence a canyon opens out near the road- 
side. It is about Ave miles long, coutaiO' 
ing living springs. Here were aiscovereil 
the first mines in this part of Nevada. Is 
the spring of 1660, Mr. Barbeau, who waa 
herding stock for Coperning, discovered 
the silver ore, and from this beginning, the 
prospecting was carried on with vigor, 
which resulted in locating many very val- 
uable bodies of ore. 

From Tule it is 5.8 miles to the end of 
the Humlxtldt division, at Winnemucca. 

Wlnnemncctt— is the commence, 
ment of the Truckeo Division. The station 
waa named aner a chief of the Piuie In- 
dians who formerly resided here. Eleva- 
tion 4,331 feel. Distance from Omaha 
1,461 miles; from San Francisco 463 

Winnemucca Is the county seat of Hum- 
boldt county, and is composed of what is 
known as the old and new towns, which, 
together, contain about 800 inhabitants. 
The old town is situated on the low land 
directly fronting the station, about 300 
yards aistant. Though so near, it is hid 
from sight until you approach the bank 
and look over. The town contains about 
IQO buildings of all sorts, among which are 
a fine new court-house, stamp mill, smelt- 
ing works, flouring mill, and a good hotel, 
the Central Pacific. 

The buildings with few exceptions, are 
of wood, new, and like most of the railroad 
towns, more useful than ornamental. The 
company have located here the usual 
division work and repair shops, inciudiuK 
a I6-atall round-house. The^ are built or 
wood in UiB most substantial manner, as 
are all the shops along the road. 

There ia considerable mining goin^ on 
around and near Winnemucca, and quite a 
number of mills and furnaces are in opera- 
tion, all of which are said to be doing well. 
In the Winnemucca Range, many lodes of 
silver-bearing ore have been located which 
promise a fair return for working. 

Stages leave here daily for Camp Mo- 
Dermott, SO miles, fare $15 ; Paradise, 40 
miles, fare i5; Silver City, Idaho, 200 
miles, fare $10; Boise City, 355 miles, fare 
|40. Fast freight traina run fVom this 
station to all the above t!iyjra&, mA.\ss'*i». 
mimng cB.tcipa 'uv'iift «AVi\ixvQ?,>^''Js*^- 




The Silver Slate, a weekly newspa- 

ger.ia published here, Wianenmoca 
I the great distribuUng point for a 
number of miuiug districta to tho 
north and south, and does an exten- 
sive freightinfj business. Many herds 
ol cattle and sheep range the adjacent 
country, and large numbers are 
brought here tor shipment to Oali- 
fornia. 

Mm Labe— is about 50 miles west ot 
this station, across the Humboldt, 
which here turns to the south, and 4s 
one of those peculiar lakes found in 
the (jreat baafn of Nevada, The lake 
receives the waters of Quinn'a River 
and several smaller tributaries during 
thewetseaaon. Ithas do outlet, unless 
its connection withPjramid and Win- 
ne mucca lakes could be so d esignated. 
It is about 60 miles 'ong b^ 20 wide, in 
high water; in summer it dwindles 
down to a marshy tract of land aud a 
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largo stagnant pool. At the bead of 
the lake is Black Bock, a noted land- 
mark in this part of the country, itift 
a bold, rocky headland, rising abont 
1.800 feet above the lake, bleak, bare, 
and extending for several miles. It Is 
an Isolated peak in this deseit wast«, 
keeping solitary guard amid the a 
rounding desolatToo. 

Pyit*MiD Lake— ia about 20 miles 
south of Mud Lake.whi oh receives the 
waters of Truckee River. It is about 
3D miles long by 20 wide during the wet 
seasons. The quality of tho water Is 
superior to that of Mud Iiake, thoilfth 
the water of all these lakes is more or 
less brackish. 

WnraBMoccA Lake — a few milea 
east of Fyramid Lake, is alio tiler 
stagnant pond, about ufteen miles 
long by ten wide. This lalte is con- 
nected with Pyramid Lake by a small 
stream, and tnat in turn with Mud 
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X^ake, but only during high water, when 
^^he streams flowing into them cause them 
-to spread far over the low, sandy waste 
fluround them. 

Returning to Winnemucca, we resume 
onr journey. The road bears away to the 
southward, skirting the low hills which 
extend from the Winnemucca Mountain 
toward Humboldt Lake. The fi;eneral 
aspect of the country, is sage and alkali on 
the bottoms, and sage and bunch-grass on 
fheblufib. 

BiMe €?reek— <x)mes next, 8.88 miles, 
and 10.2 more. 

Raspberry Creek— Both the last 
named are unimportant stations where pas- 
senger trains seldom stop. They are each 
named after creeks near the stations, but 
why one should be Rose Creek and the 
other ^^berry Creek, we never could 
learn. We saw no indication of roses or 
raspberries at either creek. But they do 
have queer names for things in this 
country. Where they call a Jack rabbit a 
** narrow gauge mule,*' we are prepared to 
hear sage-brush called roses, and grease- 
wood raspberries. 

Mill fyity — is 7.49 miles from Rasp- 
berry, and has some good buildings, among 
"Which is a fine hotel, close to the track on 
the right — and large freight warehouses; 
also cattle pens and shutes for shipping 
cattle, great numbers of which roam over 
the bottoms and adjacent bluffs. Stages 
leave this station on arrival of the cars for 
Unionville, a thrifty and promising silver 
mining town, 18 miles distant to the south- 
ward. 

IInmboldt-11.7 miles fh)m Mill 
Cit^, is a I'egular eating station where 
trains for the West stop 80 minutes for 
supper, and those for the East the same 
time for breakfast The meals are the best 
on the road. 

Here will be found the clearest, coldest 
mountain spring water along the road, and 
viewing it as it shoots up from the fountain 
in f^ontof the station, one quite forgets the 
look of desolation observable on every 
side, and that this station is on the edge of 
the g:reat Nevada Desert, 

It is worth the while of any tourist who 
wishes to examine the wonders of nature 
to stop here and remain for a few days at 
least — for one day will not suffice — although 
to the careless passer-by the country ap- 
pears devoid of interest. Tliose who wish 
to delve into nature^s mysteries can here find 
pleasant and profitable employment The 



whole sum of man^s existence does not con* 
sist in mines, mills, merchandise and 
money. There are otiier ways of employ- 
ing the mind besides bending its Energies, 
to the accumulation of wealth ; there is still 
another God, mightier than Mammon, wor- 
shiped by the /»«. Among the works of 
His hands— these barren plains, brown 
hills and curious lakes — the seeker after 
knowled^ can find ample opportunities to 
gratify his taste. Thesin^lar formation 
of the soil, the lava deposits of a by-gono 
age, the fossil remains and marine evi- 
dences of past submersion, and, above all 
else, the grand and unsolved problem by 
which the waters that are continually pour- 
ing into this ^reat basin are prevented from 
overflowing Sie low land around them, are 
objects worthy of the close attention and 
investigation of the scholar and philoso- 
pher. Trom this station, the noted points* 
of the country are easy of access. 
Here one can observe the efi'ects of irrL> 

fation on this sandy, sage-brush countiy. 
'he garden at the station produces vege- 
tables, corn and f^uit trees luxuriantly, and 
yet but a short time has elapsed since it 
was covered with a rank growth of sage- 
brush. 

About seven miles to the northeast may 
be seen Star Peak, the highest point in the 
Humboldt Range, on which the snow con- 
tinues to hold its icy sway the whole year 
round. Two and one-half miles southeast 
are the Humboldt mines — flve in number-^ 
rich in gold and silver. The discovery of 
a borax mine near the station has been re- 
cently reported. Five miles to the north- 
west are the Lanson Meadows, on which 
are cut Immense quantities of as good 
grass as can be found in the country. 
Thirty miles north are the new sulphur 
mines, where that tuspicious mineral has 
been found in an almost pure state, and so 
hard that it requires to be blasted before it 
can be got out of the mine, and in quanti- 
ties sufficient to enable those operating the 
mine to ship from 20 to 80 car-loaas a 
week to Ban Francisco. Leaving Hum- 
boldt, about one mile distant, on me right 
near the road, is another sulphur mine— 
but it is undeveloped. 

Bye Patch— is 11.23 miles from Hum- 
boldt, named for a species of wild rye that 
grows luxuriantly on the moist ground 
near the station. 

To the left of the road, against the hill* 
side, is anoUier hot sprln^^Q^^x-sRNskS^fc^^- 
face a c\o\i3l ot N«^x S& ^gsaffiwi^^Jj ^isa^aaa^^ 
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Tbe medicinal qualities of the water are 
highly spoken, of bv tiioaa who never tried 
them, but we could leflm of no teliablo 
aaalyaia of Its properties. To the right of 
the Irack is located a lO-stamp quartz mill, 
the ores for which come from tiie moua- 
Uins OD the lefl. The Bye Patch aud El- 
dorado mining Districts are to the left, 
from five to fll't«en miles distant, for wliich 
most of the supplier are hauled from this 
Btation. 

OreanB— is reached afterpasging over 
a rough, uneven country I'or lQ.i3 miles. 
To liie southeastward are located a num- 
ber of mining districts, in which are lo- 
cated a number of stamp milla and emelt- 
ine works. 

Leaving the station to the west, the long 
gray line of the desert is seen cheeiless 
and desolate. We draw near the river 
again and catch occasional glimpses of 
narrow, green meadows, with here and 
there a furm-house by the river-side ; 
pass a Hmelting furnace and stamp mill— 
ontbe Humboldt River — to the right, which 
has l>een dammed aear by to afford water 
power. Five miles from Uie station we 
cross a Howe truss bridge over the river, 
which here winds away on our lefl until it 
reaches the lake a few miles beyond. The 
current and volume of the river has bceu 
materially reduced since we left it at the 
head of the Big Bend. 

IiOvelocks— 11.80 miles from Ore- 
ana, derives its name from an old meadow 
ranche which ia situated near, upon which, 
during the summer, large quanllties of hay 
are cut and baled for market Some at- 
tempt haa been made at farming near by, 
but little of the country is adapted lo the 
purpose. Catile and sheep raising is the 
principal occupation of the people — but 
few hfirda will be seen bcreafter on our 
route. Reliable authority places the num. 
ber of head of stock now along the Hum- 
boldt River and adjacent valleys— 1878— 
cattle, 853,000 head; sheep, 80,000 head. 
During the year there were shipped from 
thasame section to Chicago-iO cur-loads of 
cattle, and 486 car-loads to San Franciacn. 

Passing on over alkali beds, sand-hills 
and eagc-brush knobs, the meadow- 
along the bottom get narrower, 
finally fade from sight altogether, and we 
find ourselves fairly out on the 

Great Nbt.'lda Desert — This desert 
occupies the largest portion of the Nc- 
Tada Basin. In (liis section, to the nortli- 
ward, is Mud Lake, Pyramid Lake, Hum- 



boldt, Winnemucca and Carson L^e^ 
which receive the waters of several laiji 
I and numerous small creeks. As n 
before stated, ihey form a portion of 
that vast desert belt which constitutes Oit 
centrSil area of Ihe Kevada Basin. Tbt 
desert consists of barren plains destitnU at 
wood or water, and low, broken hill^ 
which afford but little wood, water 
ass. It is a part of that belt which (. 
) traced through the whole leJigth of tht 
?late, from Oregon to Arizona, and Iki 
into the interior of that Territory. Thl 
Forty Mile Desert, and the barren cotinln 
east of Walker's Lake, are part of thu 
great division which extends southwnid, 
continued by those desolate plains, to the 
eaatof Silver Peak, on which tho unTorU- 
uate Buel party suffered so terribly in thalt 
attempt to reach the Colorado Rivec. 
Throughout this vast extent of terrilon 
the same character istlcs are found — evi- 
dences of recent volcanic action — alkatbs 
"ats, bassalt rocks, hot springs and sandj 
wastes abounding in all portions of Ihu 
great belt. 
Although this desert is generally spokea 
' as a sandy waste, sand does not predom- 
lale. Band bills and flats occur at intei- 
valB, but the main bed of the desert js Ina 
and clay combined — one as deatitutfi of tiM 
power of Treating or supporting vegetable 
life as the other. Tlie action, of the 
elements has covered these c!ay tatd Ion 
deposits with a coarse dust, rescmbliu 
sand, which is blown about and depositra 
in curious drifls and knolls by the wiDd, 
Where more of sand than clay is foimd, 
the sage-brush occasionally appears to have 
obtained a faint hold of life, and bravelj 
tries to retain it 

Granite Point^-a flag atation, Is 
8.31) miles from Lovelock's. Passing on, 
an occasional glimpse of Humboldt Lake, 
which lies to the left of the road^ can bs 
obtained, and in full view T.65 milea flir. 
ther, at 

Brown's — This station ia situatod 
about midway of the northern shores 
directly opposite 

HiiMBOT-DT Lake — This body of water la 
about 35 miles long by ten wide, and is In 
reality a widening of tiie Humboldt River, 
which after coursing throug^h 350 miles at 
country, empties its waters into this basin. 
Through this basin the water flows to the 
plains oeyood by an outlet at the lower end 
of the lake, uniting with the waters of Ibo 
sink of Carson Lake which lies about ten 
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distant During the wet seasoxL 
the swollen rivers have OYerflowed 
V lands around the lakes and united 
they form a very respectable sheet of 
about eighty miles or more in lenfl;th, 
large river empQring its waters into 
nd ; and for this vast volume of water 
s no visible outlet 
3SS the ouUet of Humboldt Lake a 
las been erected, which has raised 
iter about six feet, completely oblit- 
^ the old emigrant road which passed 

the southern shore. The necessi- 
mining have at length utilized the 

1 of the lake, and now they are em- 
l in turning the machinery of a 
I mill. In the lower end of the lake 
sland— along narrow strip of land — 

extends up the lake and near the 
im shore. Before the dam was put 
) outlet^his island was part of the 
land. There are several varieties of 
n the lake, and an abundance of 
fowl during portions of the year, 
ving Brown*s, and passing alone the 
of ue lake for a few miles, an Inter. 
^ sand ridge hides the lake from our 
and about eight miles west we ob- 
flne view of the Sink of Carson Lake, 
. is a small body of water lyinff a few 
north of the main Carson Lake, and 
[^ted with that and the Humboldt dur- 
e wet season. 

^soN Lakb lies directly south of 
K>ldt Lake, and is from 20 to 25 miles 
with a width of ten miles. In the 
: its waters cover considerable more 
he Sink and lake beine one. 
I Carson River empties Into Hie south- 
ad of the lake, discharging a large 
le of water. What becomes of the 
^ody of water continusdly pouring 
hese lakes, is Uie problem yet un- 
I. Some claim the existence of un- 
>und channels, and terrible stories 
Id of unfortunate people who have 
drawn down and disappeared for- 
These stories must be taken with 
allowance. If underground chan- 
xist, why is it that the lakes, which 
to 15 miles apart in low water 
mited during the winter floods? 
low is it, that when the waters have 
led from these alkaline plains, that no 
ngs for these channels are visible? 
nly rational theory for the escape of 
^ater is by evaporation. Examine 
little stream bed that you meet with; 
ftnd no water there in the summer, 



nor sink holes, vet in the winter their beds 
are fUll until they reach the main river. 
The sun is so powerful on these lava 
plains in summer that the water evapo* 
rates as soon as it escapes fh>m the coolm^ 
shadows of the hills. By acutal expert 
ment it has been demonstrated that at 
Carson and Humboldt lakes the evapora- 
tion of water is equal, in the summer, to 
six inches every 24 hours. In the winter, 
when the atmosphere is more humid, evap- 
oration is less, consequently the waters 
spread over a larger area. 

Cabson River, which gives its name to 
the lake, rises in the eastern slope of the 
Sierra K'evada Mountains, south of Lake 
Ta^oe and opposite the head waters of the 
American Kiver. From its source to its 
mouUi is about 150 to 200 miles by theriv^ 
er*s course. From its source its course is 
about due north for about 75 miles, when it 
turns to the east, and follows that direction 
until it enters the lake. 

Under the general name of Carson Val- 
ley, the land bordering the river has long 
been celebrated as beine one of the best 
farming sections in the State. The thriv- 
ing towns of Carson City and Qenoa are 
situated in the valley, though that portion 
around Carson City is frequently designa- 
ted as Eagle Valley. The upper portion, 
fit>m Carson to the foothills, is very fertile, 
and yields handsome crops of vegetables, 
though irrigation is necessuy to insure a 
good yield. In some portions the small 
mins are successfully cultivated, and on 
me low lands an abundant crop of grass is 
produced. The valley is thickly settled, 
the arable land being mostly occupied. 
South and west of the head waters of Car- 
son River, the head waters of Walker's 
River find their source. The west fork of 
Walker's River rises within a few miles of 
the eastern branches of the Carson. The 
east fork of Walker's River runs due north 
until Joined by the west fork, when the 
course of the river is east for about forty 
miles, when it turns to the south, following 
that direction until it reaches Walker's 
LiUce, about forty miles south of the sink 
of the Carson, having traversed in its tortu- 
ous course about 140 miles. In the val- 
leys, which are found at intervals alone the 
rivers, occasional spots of arable land are 
found, but as an amcultural country the 
valley of Walker's Kiver is not a success. 

Walker Lakb is about 45 miles long 
by 20 miles wide. Like all the lakes in 
the basin, it has no oxlUaI^ 'tJaA ^^I^Kt Sa 
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atka)i. The geaerc 
other lakes in. the great basin beloog to thia 
h!so ; tho description of onQ embracing all 
poiDls helonginE to the others. 

White Plains—is 13.17 miles 
west of Brown's. This elation ia the low- 
est elevation on the Central Pacifierailroiul 
east of tho Sierra Nevadn MouDtaina. As 
indicated by the name, the plains imme- 
diately around the station are white with 
alkali, solid beda of which slope away to 
the sinks of Carson and Humboldt l^es- 
No vegetation meets Uie eye when gazing 
on the vast expanse of dirty white alkali. 
The sun's rays seem to fall perpendicularly 
down oa tJils barren scene, burning and 
withering, as thougli they would crush out 
any attempt which nature might make to 
Introduce vegetable life. 

Tie water to fill tho big lank at the sla- 
lloa ia pumped from the "Sink" by means 
of a stationary engine, wUieh ia situated 
about midway between the station and the 
Sink. 

llirtuEe—is '1-98 miles &om White 
Plains, This station is named for that cu- 
rious phenomenon, the mirage (meerazh) 
wliich ia often witnessed on the desert. 
In early days the toil-worn emigrant, when 
urging his weoiy learn across t£e cheerless 
desert, haa often had his heart lightened 
by the sight of clear, running streams, 
waving trees and broad, green meadows, 
which appeared to be bat a little distance 
away. Often has the unwary traveler 
turned aside (h>m his true course and fol- 
lowed the vision for weary milea, only to 
learn tliat be bad followed a phantom, a 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

What causes these optical delusions uo 
one can tell, at least we never beard of a 
satisfactory reason being given for the ap- 
pearance of the phenomenou. Wo have 
seen the green fields, the leafy trees and 
Ihe nmniuK waters ; wehaveseen tbem all 
near by, as bright and beautiful as though 
they really existed, where they appeared 
too, in themidst ofdesolotioc, ondwehave 
seen theni vanish at our approach. Who 
knows how many luckless travelers have 
followed these visions, until, overcome with 
thirst and heat, they laid down to die on the 
burning sands, far from the cooling shade 
of Che trees they might never reach; far 
from the music of running waters, which 
they might hear no more. 

Onward we go, reclining on the soft 
Ciubloiu of the elegant palace car, thir^ 
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miles an hour; roiling i 
and gray lava beds, scarcely siving i 
thought to those who, in early days, tat 
fered so fearfully while crossing thcil 
plains, and, perchance, left their boatt 
to bleach and whiten upon theso bai^ 

Hot ISprinE»— is 6.57 milea weflCtfi 
Mirage. Here.to the right of the road, m 
be seen more of these bubbling, spurt&l 
curiosities — these escape pipes, ct OlSH 
valves for the discharge of (he anpea'^lim 
daut steam inside the globe, wnicli "Wt 
scattered over tbe great basin. BxMhIi 
salt works are located at this station, fM 
which a car-load or more of salt is Oilak 
daily. The salt springs are aboat mil 
-liles west of the station. 

The Saxon American Borax Co. ton 

'ected works here which cost about I^M, 
000. They are situated a hulf-mile BiMkO 
the station, in plain view. 

n, we find no change toa^ 

that the beds of alkali aiCflCi 

itenuixed with brown EridOT' 

__ . 1 Band. A few bun&a* 

stunted sage-brush occasionallr break 

monotony of the scene. It kwotiiyvt 
notice thattbishardy shrub is never IbOBd 
growing singlyand alone. The reason pt 
It is evident. No single shrub could — " 
maintain an existence here. It mUBt 
help ; consequently we find it in clvmpe 
mutual aid and protection. 

J>esert— is 11.7 miles fVom Rel 
Springs. This is, indeed, a desert In 
next 6.97 miles, we gain about 100 feet 
tude pass Twd Mile Station, descelia NT 
feet in tbe next S.37 miles, and arrive «t 

Wadsworth— This town is sHiwlel 
on tlie east bank of the Truckee Blrer mi 
the western border of the desert, and OOD- 
tains some good buildings, and a {x^illl^ 
tioD of about 600. 

The division worlcshopa are locattA 
here, and consist of a round-hoaae<rfiS^ 



fountain erected, and a sward formed, W 
sowing grass-seed and irrigating it — maE- 
ing a beautiful little oasis. Considerable 
freight is shipped from this station to min- 
ing camps to the south. 

Pine Grove Copper Mines lies six miles 
south of Uie town. They attract little afc 
tention, that miocrat not being much 
sought after. Ten miles south are Ihe 
Desert mines, which consist of gold-bet^ 
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The upper portions of ILe tsIIct, especially 
that which borders os Lake Taboe, is ex- 
cellcDl farmiDg land. Between Uiese two 

fiointB— Uie meadows and the lake— but 
itUe meadow land b found, tbe val- 
ley being rednced to narrow strips of 
low land m the canyons and narrons, and 
hroad, gravelly uplands la the more open 

Sal vin — a small side-track, comos next 
after Wadswortli, 7,25 miles distant Soon 
we pass around a lava bluff, called R«d 
Rock, on tbe rigbt, and 7.55 miles brings 

Clark's — in a round valley, sur- 
rounded by fenced fields, where good 
crops of vegetables are raised for market 
in mining towns to tbe south. From 
Clark's, It is ll.QG miles to 

Ylsta— s small station situated on the 
northern edge of what is known as tbe 
Truckee Meadows. In early days these 
meadows were a noted rendezvous oftho 
emigrants, who camped here for days lo 
recruit their teams atler crossing ihe desert 
They have an extent of about twelve miles 
in length by about Iwo miles in width, 
iBcioaing considerable escellcnt grass 
land. Vegetablea and small grains are 
Buccesafully cultivated on portions of tbe 
moist land. 

Iteno — is 7.S4 miles from Vista; Is tbe 
coun^ seat of Waaho county, and contains 
a population of about 1,500. It was named 
in honor of General Reno, who was killed at 
tbe battle of South Mountain. Tbiacitybaa 
rapidly improved within the lasi six years, 
and now contains five church edifices, two 
banks, a fine courthouse, anumber of good 
business blocks, a sleam fire department, 
several small factDries, two daily news- 
papers, the Journal and tbe Oatette, and is 
tbe distributing point for an enormo — 
freighting business to tbe north, as well 
tbe south. Some good agricultural land 
surrounds the town, as well as many herds 
of cattle and sheep. The State Agricul- 
tural grounds are located here, in which Is 
a very finorace track. TheLake House ia 
the principal hotel. Btages leave daily for 
Susanville, 90 mile& 

The English works are near the town, 
alTording excellent means by which to test 
"-- ores discoverea in tbe neighborhood. 
Tie greatestmining region in tbe world 
Is reached via Reno. Virgmia City, located 
<c tlie mountain to the southeast from 
I station is only 21 miles distant, by the 
old wagon road, but by rail it ia 52 miles. 



Before the completion of thia roi. 

jinia Ciiy was reached by stage, 

/earfully steep zig-zag mountain road, but 
the difference between Ihe "old and the 
new" is more than made up in the com- 
fort of the passage if not in time. , 

' ' "' time when these stages wero run- 
ning to convey passengers, a fast "Pony 
Express" was run for the purpose of cany- 
ing Wells, Fargo .& Co.'sletter bags. This 
pony express was once a great Institution. 
-Approaching Reno, the traveler could have 
observed that the mail express bags wore 
thrown from the cars before the train had 
ceased Its motion. By watching the pro- 
ceedings still further he would see that 
they are transferred lo Ihe backs of stout 



away they dash under whip and spur 
the next station, when, changing horses, 
they are off again. Three relays ofborMB 
were used, anasome " good time " was oftea 
made by these riders. 
Let us lake a run up and see this 
nvge Bonanza Country. 

Vlrsinia A Truckee Bailroad. 

Principal office, Carson, Kevada. 

D. O. MntB Prrt't San Famitiiet, 

II. U. TiiuiieTDH....Cfii'(8u;iV....G'(irae»> Jtett 
D.A.Bbhuzb SmVr.jl. ... " " 

This load was commenced at Carson 
City, March IBth, 1868, completi'd to Vir. 
giniaCily in thefoUowingNovember, and 
to Reno In 1871. Tbe length Is G2.3 miles; 
the grade in places is 115 feet to the mite, 
and there are six tuiuicls, of the aggregate 
length of 3,000 feet; the shortest curve is 
19 degrees— betweea Gold HiU and Vir- 
ginia City, 

The train for Virginia stands on the oppo- 
site sidd of the station building from the 
C. P. Let us step on board. From Reno, 
our course is eastof south, crossing a por- 
tion of the Truckee Meadows, a few well- 
cultivated fields and greater quantities of 
sage and grcase.wood. The first station oa 
tbe bills is S.5 miles from Reno, called 

Akdebbon'b— butwedoDotstop. Cross- 
ins the river, we pass tbe first of a serlea 
of V-shaped flumea, which ore constructed 
to float down wood and lumber f^om the 
mountains. The one we are now passing 
is said to be l.T miles in length. 

HtTFFAKBR's — comes nest — after 8.6 



Right— wood— close to the track of our 
roBO. Along here we flofl some broad 
meadowB on the ieft, but sa^e on Hie ri^liL 



8 miles iroiu the last el 



Browk'b — Here 1b the end of another 
flume, and 2,4 miles further, and after 
curving around u> llie right, up a broad 
Talley.arriveatUie 

Steamboat Spbisqb — which are eleven 
miles south of Reno. Tliere are several of 
these curious springs within a. short dis- 
tance of the road. They are near each 
other, all having a common source, thougli 
different outlets, apparently- They are Sit- 
uated to the right of the road, just before 
reaching the station, a shortdlsiance aboi 
thetracK; are strongly impregnated wil 
sulphur, and ar'. very hot, though the tei 
perature varies in different springs. 

Thev are said to possess excellent m 
dicinaJ qualities. At times they are quite 
active, emitting Jets of water and clouds 
of sleam, which at a distance resemble the 
blowing off of steam from a large boiler. 
The ground around them is soft and treach- 
erous in places, as though it had been 
ttrown up by the springs, and had not yet 
cooled or hardened. It is related that once 
npon a time, when a party of emigrants, 
who were toiling across the plains, arrived 
near these springs about camping time, 
they sent a man ahead — a Dutchman— "' 
look out for a suitable place for camping- 
one where water and grass could be ob- 
tained. In his search the Dutchman dis- 
covered these springs, which happened to 
be quiet at the time, and kuelt down to 
take a drink of the clear, nice-looking 
water. Just at that instant a Jet of spray 
was thrown out and over the astonished 
Dutchman. Springing to his feet, he 
dashed away to the tram, shouting at Uie 
top of his voice, "Drive onl drive on! 
h — 1 is not five miles from this placet" 
Guess the innocent fellow firmly believed 
What ho uttered. 
The traveler will find the springs suffl- 
I ciendy interesting to repay him for the 
I trouble of pausing here awhile and taking 
a look around. At the siaiion will be 
found a comfortable hotel, ample bath ac- 
commodations, and about a half-dozen resi- 
dences. 

Learing the springs, our course is south, 
up a narrow valley, in which is some good 
farming land, with high bluffs on each 
side; cross and re-cross Steamboat Creek, 
I curvetolherlghtthroughanarrowcanyon 
^ 10 



where there are many evidences of pli 
mining; twist and climb, between high pro- 
jecling cliffs, and suddenly emerge into a 
great valley, and stop at 

Washoe Cjty— Ah 1 here is & child of 
Ihepaat. In its palmy days Washoe waa 
as lively a city, or camp, as could he found 
■" the whole mining region. Where Ihou- 
nds of people once tolled, there are now 
ly a (ew dozen, and most of those are 
engaged In other pursulla than mining. 
On Uierigbt is another flame for floating 
wood from the moimlaina on the west- 

The valley near this place is from half to 
a mite in width, surrounded by high moun- 

inSitbehigheatpeakofwhichis MtRose, 

the south end of the valley, over 8,000 feet 

height. The mountains on the east ara 
hare, with some sage and bunch-grass, 
while those on the west are covered, the 
greater part, with pine and spruce timber. 

I^-aving Washoe, we pass, on the left, 
the Old OphirMill, a stone building— now 
in ruins — whiclroneo gave employment to 
about 150 men, besides a 130,000 a year 
BuperintendenL 

Franktown— is 4.7 miles from Wa8hoe,a 
growing staiion in the midst of Washoe 
valley; population about 150. A "V" flume 
comes downon the right. There are some 
good farming lands along here, but the 
greater portion is only adapted for grazing 
purposes. 

■Washob Lake, on the left, Is about four 
miles long and one mile wide. On the 
east side of the lake is Bower's Hotel, a 
great resort in the summer for pic-nic par- 
Ues from the cities to the southward. From 
Franktown it is 2.6 miles to 

] Wn.i, Station- near the site of an old 

„ill, where another'*V"flumecomes down 

from the mountains on the right, making 

leaving Beno. 



Proceeding south, the valley narrows 
id ia soon crowded out completely, and 






; and 



.... rise up onto the southern i _. , . 
then, a look bock will take in the wholr 
valley and lake lirom end to end, and f 
beautiful view it is. At Ibis narrow gorg, 
the railroad track crosses the great 

Water Svphok, through which tin 
water is conducted from the Sierra Nevadi 
Mountains, on the wesU across this narrow 

girge, for supplying Virginia City, Gold 
ill and Silver City. It ia an achievement 
which finds no parallel in Oie history o( 
hydraulic engineering. The total. IwijaJa. 




OKOFurr's new oveblakd toceist * 

ot the pipe used is but little less than seven miles. 
At the point where the water is taken from Dali'i 
Creek, up in the Sierras, it is brought la an iS-ijicb 
flume, four miles long, to the point of a spur on the 
west side ot Waehoe Valley, the height of which 1) 
2,1D0 feet above the railroad track. At the point 
where the water In the flume reaches the spur It U 
received in an iron pipe, which, alt^r^runninff along 
the crest, descending, crosslngand ascending twelve 
steep caQons on Its route, flnolly descends into thii 
gorge, crosses it from tJie west, and ascends the clifl ! 
on the east side to a height of 1.540 feet, where it Is I i 
taken by another flume and conducted to a reservoir' 
on the Divide between Virginia City and Gold HilL I 
The pipe has an orifice twelve inches in diameter, ( 
and where the pressure Is the greatest, ia five-sis 
teentha of an inch in thickness, riveted with flve- 
elghth inch rivets in double rows. Where the press- 
ure lessens, the thickness of the material gradual- 
I lecreases. I 

The amount of rolled iron used in construotiiig the 
e was 1,150,000 lbs. One million rivets and 53,000 
of lead were used on the pipe. Before being used 
j.Lh length ot pipe— 26 feet long each — was heated 
to a temperature of 380 degrees, and submerged In a 
bath of asphaltum and coal tar, to prevent corroding 
At the bottom of each depression there Is a blow-olf 
cock for removing any sediment that might aoou- 
mulate and at each elevation is an air- cock to let 
out the air when the water Is first introduced Into the 
pipes. Where the water pipe runs under the railroad 
track, it is surrounded by a massive 'iron sleeve, 
12 feet long, to protect it from the jar ot 
passing trains. This pipe ia capable olfur- 
niahlng 2,000,000 gallons daily. The whole 
cost o! construction was seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, A movement 
Is now on foot to lay another and larger 

Elda of the mauntaius. Ths bhow vaa several loot 
deep, and Clis di-h va.a being banlod davn to Glb depot 
in dnieB. TliedraeBooiiBiBteduf a gieauoi "-'■"- '*^- 
ore isflrat Bowort up in aacka o( 100 Iba. i 
placed oji tile hide, wbicb bas ioepa oraond tils edgs. 

Had when 15 of these BBiOke are in poBition ■- 

run through the loojHi in the hide, tha edf 
tdgetber, then amulsorhoraeia hitobedlo 



iiiion 



19 hide- 



h the h 



^ketoOietail, I'ho brake la of iron. ebupedUke I 
horae-Eboe, viOx CeeUi tliat drug through the budii 
holdina bttuk. 

In coming dovm the hill the.dilTor ataoda OD ^.l 
hide, but when it becomea oeoeaBaty an acoouut ot 
heavy grade 6c " " ....... 

poBltton and 



tognther, teiuaa t 



gon train iaoaUedUui "right 
it hand side c 



000 foet aboTe the railroad dq|iot, on the jo^ed "gspa." 



roM, hauled cmiao 
le : me "iBflVing" Iomi« 
lanner, leaving apasBa^e 
ix oada ol oaob " ^rijif." 
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pipe near the present one. 
From Mill station it is 2^ miles to 
Lakb View — situated lust south of 
the southern rim of the Wasnoe Valley, in 
' the ^rge above alluded to. Soon after 
leavmff the station, we pass into a tunnel, 
through a projecting clifE^ which shoots 
out from the nght, and comes out on the 
side of the mountain overlooking the 
l)eautiful Eagle or Carson Valley. Away 
in the distance, four miles away, can be 
seen Carson City, a little ftu*ther, Carson 
River, and beyond both, the mountains, 
Just beyond which is Walker's River, and 
then Walker's Lake. 

Winding and descending around the 
side of the mountain, through numerous 
rocky cuts, a distance of 46 miles fh)m 
Lake View, we arrive at 

Carson City— the capital of the State 
of Nevada. It is situated in Eagle Valley, 
on the Carson River, at the mot of the 
eastern base of the Sierras, and contains 
about 4.000 population ; is 31.1 mil^ south 
Irom Reno, and 21.1 miles southwest 
« from Virginia City. It is the oldest town 
in the State, and has a good many fine 
private and public buildings. The town is 
tastefully decorated with shade trees, and has 
an abundance of good water. The United 
States Branch Mint of Nevada is located 
here. The capital is located in the center 
of a Plaza, and is surrounded by an iron 
fence. It is two story and basement, made 
of cut stone. 

Carson is a busy city, has some good 
blocks of buildings, several good hotels, 
chief of which is the Ormsby; four 
churches, five schools, two daily newspa- 
pers — the Morning Appeal and the Nevada 
Tribune. Here are located the machine 
shops of the Railroad Company, and several 
manufactories. Carson City is in the center 
of the best farming land on Carson River, 
and the best in this pait of the State, and is 
the distributing point for a vast amoimt of 
freight, destined for the southern mines. 

To the south of the city, comes down the 
large "V" flume from the Sierras, via. 
Clear Creek Canyon, owned by the 
Railroad Company through which thou- 
sands of cords of wood and millions 
of feet of lumber are landed at Carson 
weekly. Four and six horse coaches 
leave Carson daily, carrying passengers, 
mails and express. From Carson to 
Monitor, the distance is 46 miles, and to 
Silver Mountain, in Alpine county, Cal., 
54 miles; to Bishop^s Creek, 192 miles; 



Benton, ISO miles in Mono coun^, Cal., 
Sweetwater, 78 miles. Aurora, lOo miles, 
Bodie, 119 miles, Mariette, 145 miles. Bell, 
ville, 155 miles, Candelaria, 165 miles. 
Columbus, 178 miles and Silver Peak, 228 
miles in Esmeralda county, Nevada, — To 
Independence, is 284 miles ; Lone Pine, 253 
miles, and Cerro Gordo, 274 miles, in tnyo 
county, Cal. The fare to these places 
averages about 15 cents per mile. A staee 
also runs to Genoa and Markleville, and In 
tile summer to Lake Tahoe, at Glenbrook, 
15 miles. This line connects at Tahoe City, 
with stages for Truckee, the Summit, and 
also with the new line over the mountains 
to the Calavaras Grove. Leaving Carson, 
our course is to the northeast, across a 
broad bottom. To the right, about two 
miles distant, beside a round butte, la a 
large building— a huge 'boarding-house-* 
conducted by the State. The cnests are 
numerous, and are not inmates of their own 
free toilly but by due course of law, and 
when the law is satisfied, it is hoped they 
will leave this States Prison and become 
better citizens. 

Near the prison are the Carson Warm 
Springs, where are ample accommodations 
for bathing. 

Lookout — is the first station from Car- 
son, 1.1 miles distant, but our cars lookout 
not to stop, and 1.3 miles ftuilier, brings 

Empire — ^This is a town of about 1,000 
population, situated on the north bank of 
Carson River. Here are located the big 
Spanish or Mexican mill, on the right, then 
the Morgan or Yellow Jacket mill, and 
then the Empire. Passing on, down the 
bank of the Carson, we curve around the 
point of a bluff, pass the Bninswick mill on 
the left, near the station of the same name, 
1.3 miles from Empire. Soon the valley is 
crowded out, and we enter a canyon, with 
the river to our right, just below, as we are 
now climbing up a heavy grade. To our 
right, but far below, is the Vivian, and the 
Merrimac mills, nearly one mile from the 
Brunswick. Continumg on up, still up- 
ward, we come to the Santiago mill, 1.8 
miles fiirther. This mill is situated about 
500 feet below the road, on the right, and 
almost under it Shutes run from me track 
above to the mill below, for dumping ore 
or coal. The road is now far up on the side 
of the mountain, much of the way blasted 
out from the solid rock, and very crooked. 
Hie canyon on the Carson River is far 
below, on the right, and soon will life ^s«^ 
to view. 



I 
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Ei!REKA— ia half a mile from Santi- 
ago, with a narrow-gause track on our 
Tigttt, away down the river. Near the 
track OD the right, is the diimp-shute 
of the Eurekamill. Ascending rapid- 
ly and tortuously it is two miles to 

Mo DSD Hoc BE. —Here connection a 
are made with the 
C«r«on A Colorado Bailrond. 
General Office, Carson. 

H. M. Tbbiuotok Praident and aen'l Bupt, 

D. A-Behdkb Oen'lF. it F. Agent. 

This railroad — a three-foot narrow 
gauge— was completed and opened for 
bueiness April 18, 1881, to Hawthorne, 
a distaDce of 100 nailea from Mound 
Houae.and trains runregularly in con- 
nection with the V. & T. B. B. Stages 
leaveHawthorne daily for: Aurora, 26 
miles ;Bodie, 37 miles; Candelarla, 60 
mllee; Columbus, 55,mlles;and con- 
necting for Belmont, Silver Peak, 
Montezuma, Gold Mountain, Benton 
and Independence. 

SnTKo Tunnel.— This tunnel is one 
of the most important enterprises ev- 
er Inaugurated in mining operations 
in thiaoranyothercountry. Theob- 
ject sought is ventilation, drainage. 
and a cheap means of working the 
mines, or bringing the ores to the sur- 
face. The tunnel conmiencea in the 
vailey of the Carson River; is U feet 
wide at the bottom, 13 feet at the top, 
and lOfeethigh. 

The main tunnel is 20,018 feet in 
length, and the cross tunnels will be 
about 12.1)00 feet more. The tunnel 
Strikes the Comstock ledge at a depth 
2.000 feet below the point of tho crop- 
pings. The work of extending thecrosa 
tunnels la being pushed ahead vigor- 
ously. Distance from Mound House 
to Sutro, five miles. 

Near Mound House is a gypsum 
mine of good quality, large amounts 
of which are shipped to San Franoiaeo. 
A track branches off near the station, 
to the right, for Silver Olty, situated 
about two miles to the eastward, in a 
narrow caiion, in plain view, where 
are located a number of quartz mills. 

Silver — is the neat station, 3.3 
miles from Mound House. Here ore 



best view of Silver Olty— a place of 
1,000 population, all of whom are en- ' 
gagea In mining, having one news- 



paper, the Beporter—coD now be had c; 
the right; curving around to the left, wo 
come to the American Flat tunnel, BOO feel 
long. It was at this lunuel where a thrilU 
ing incident occurred, October 17, 1873. 
(See Annex No. 34.) The flre alluded to ' 
in the annex cost the Railroad Company , 
(500,000. It took two montha to replace 
the timbering, during which time aJl 
passengerf, freight, mails and ezpresa, had ' 
lo be tranBierred by teams. I 

Passing through the tunnel, Mt. David- 
son looms up directly ahead, 7,827 fbet 
above sea-level ; to the right is Qold Hill- 
far away, in a narrow canyon. The train 
runs around the side of the mountain, de- 
scribing a great curve to the north and 
eastward, passing numerous mills, among 
which are the Rock lalaud, down on the 
right; iho Baltimore, a track to the Over- ' 
man, the Knickerbocker, Belcher, Baltic, 
and many other mills, both on the right I 
and let), s nil finally crossover ahugc mill, | 
and one of the principal streets of the ci^ 
of GFold Hill, which extends to the left up 
a narrow canyon, and stops at the depot in * i 
the city of 

Qold Hill — Tliia is a flourishing miii,- I 
ing city, ]Q miles from Carson aod two- J 
from Virginia; populatioo, 6,000. It coo- ! 
sisis mostly of one main street, built alonjg i 
a sleep ravine. The city has sf"" -"-^ ' 

bu i Id mga, among which are l „ 

hotel, the Vesey House; Bndoecdailjnewa- 
paper, the Gold HiUIfeaa. Tlic city is Biir> ' 
rounded with mills of all sorts, sizes and ' 
kinds, and all is noise and buainfju aiKbt 
and day. Ttie street between Gold ffiU | 
and Virginia is so generBllv built up tl 
one cannot tell where the dividing line «, 
between tlicm. An omnibus line plies be- j 
tween the two cities, running every fifteen , 
minutes. i 

Passing on from Gold Hill two mile^ J 
around sharp curves, through three short ] 
tunnels in quick succession, with mills to ] 
the rieht, mills to the left, and mills all * 
Bioiind us, wo arrive at ^ 

Vlrslnia City— This city la or 
southeastern slope of Mt. Davidson, a 
elevation of 6,200 feet, with the mountain I 
rising 1,627 feet above it The city is bailtS 
along the side of Uie mountain— one malaV 
street, with numerous Steep cross-streeta— •! 
andcantainsBomeveryflnebusinesablocka, ^ 
Virginia is 31 miles from Carson, and 53 ^ 
miles bf rail, from Reno, and contains a ^ 
population of about 16,000, a great propor- 
tion of whom are engaged in mining op-^ 
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i erations immediately under the city^ Arom 

■ l,tK)0 to 2,200 feet 

' Tlie i?n<«rpr»>« and the Chronicle— y^fh 

* daily and weekly papers — are published 

.' here. 

- The religious and educational interests 

' are well represented by churches and 
schools. 

There are a number of hotels in the city, 
at which the traveler will find good ac- 
commodations. The Intsrnatioital is 
the principal one. 

At both Virginia and Gold Hill, are 
located great numbers of smelting furnaces, 
reduction works and stamp mills^ll thun. 
dering away, night and day. The fires 
from these works, at ni^ht, light up with a 
lurid glare all surrounding objects. There 
are no two cities in the world more cos- 
mopolitan ; here, meet and iostle, the peo- 
ple from every land and clime ; the rich 
and the poor ; the miser and the spend- 
thrift; the morose and jollv. 8elf\ietQ 
predominates. **Rich to^ay, poor to- 
morrow/* is the rule. All gamble in min- 
ing stocks, from the boot-black or servant 
girl to the Rev. Mr. Whitetie, or the Bo- 
nanza-Kabob. The whole people are alive 
to each movement of the ** stock indica- 
tors," as much as the " Snowballs " were 
in Baltimore twenty-five years ago on the 
lottery and policy business; 4-1 144 was 
their god; the tick of the *' indicator '* is 
the god of thit people. The saying that 
**It Is not birth, nor wealth, nor State— its 
git up and git that makes men great,** has 
been thoroughly demonstrated by many ot 
the citizens ot Virginia Cibr and Gold Hill. 
Early HraTORY— The first gold mines 
were discovered in 1857, by Joe Airby, and 
some others, who commenced minmg in 
Ctold Canyon (Gold Hill), and continued 
working the place with indifferent success 
tmtil 1859. The first quartz claim was lo- 
cated by James Finney, better known as 
•* Old Virginia,** on the 22d of February, 
1858, in the Vir&inia mining district and 
on the "Virginia Croppings.** The old 
prospector save his name to tiie city, crop- 
pinpi and district. In June, 1859, rich de- 
posits of silver ore were discovered by 
Peter 0*Reilly and Patrick McLaughlin, 
on what is now the ground of the Ophir 
Mining Company. They were en^ged in 
gold washing, and uncovered anchvein 
of sulphuret of silver, when engaged in 
excavating a place wherein to catch a sup- 
ply of water for their rockers. The dis- 
covery was made on ground claimed by 



Kirby and others. A Mr. Comstock was 
employed to purchase the claims of Kirby 
and those holding with him, hence, Corn- 
stock's name was given to the lode. 

Thb Comstock Lode— is about four 
miles in length, the out-croppings extend- 
ing in a broaa belt alons the mountain 
side. It extends under Virginia City and 
(jk)ld Hill; the ground on which these 
cities are built bemg all " honey -combed ** 
or undermined; in fact, the whole moun- 
tain is a series of shafts, tunnels and cav- 
erns fVom which the ore has been taken. 
The vein is broken and irregular at inter- 
vals along its length as far as traced, owing 
to the formation of the mountain. It is 
also very irregular in thickness. In some 
places the fissure ranges from SO to as high 
as 200 feet in width, while at other points 
the walls come close together. The great- 
est variation in width occurs at a depth of 
from 400 to 600 feet from the surface. The 
principal silver ores of this lode are steph- 
anite, vitreous silver ore, native silver and 
very rich galena. Pyrargyrite, or ruby 
silver, horn silver and polybasite, are 
found in small quantities, together with 
iron and copper pyrites, zinc-blende, car- 
bonate of lead, pyromorphite and native 
gold. 

The number of mills in and around Gold 
Hill and Virginia, and at other points, 
which work on ore from this lode, is be- 
tween 75 and 80. They are scattered around 
through several counties, including Storey 
(where the lode lies), Lyon, Washoe and 
Ormsby, from 80 to 40 in number being in 
Storey county. The product of the Com- 
stock lode has been beyond that of any 
silver vein of which we have any record ; 
furnishing the largest portion of bullion 
produced on the Pacific Slope. 

But let us return to Reno before we 
get to watching the "indicator:" and 
start once more for the West. 

Leaving Reno, our course is south of 
west, up Truckee River. The hills are 

KoTE.— 8top over Privllejres. Passen- 
gers traveling on unlimited First-ClasB Tickets, 
who are desirous of securing a full daylight 
view of the wonderful acenery on the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, can now do so. The "Pacifio 
Express" arrives at Beno [see page 144] for sup- 
per, at 8 :20 p. m. Passengers can stop over 
night at the hotel, and take the "Beno A Ban 
Francisco Express" next morning, [Sundays ex- 
cepted] at 6 :15 ; reach Truckee at 8 :10 ; Sum- 
mit, 9 :00 ; Cape Horn, 11 :20 ; Sacramento, 2 :10 
p. m. ; Benicia, 4 :55, and San Francisco at 7 vQ!^ 
p. m. Only 7% ^a^«^ "VaJwst ^Qcaax'Qaax'ii^s^**' 
\ Pacific "Eic^T^a^. 
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loflier. and were— at the time Iho railroad 
Itas built — covered with tlunse pine Tor- 
~ its; DOW, only Btuinpi and ntckn appear, 
..'itii very little undergrowth. As we enter 
tiie Truckee Canyon, ws seem to have en- 
tered a cooler, pleafianter, and more inyig- 
oratiag almosphere. The aroma of the 
Bpruoa and pine, which cornea with tlie 
mountain breeze, is pleasant when com- 
pared with that of the alkali plains. 

Verdi — la the first Elation from Reno, 
10.48 miles. Passing on, up, 1.28 miles 
brings us to a new side-track station called 

Emmcx — which wo pass; continuing 
along the river, with tta foaming current 
DOW on our lett, first on one side, Uien on 
the other, runs this beautiful stream until 
ve lose sight of it altogether. The road 
crosses and re-crosses it on fine Howe truss 
bridges, running as straight as the course 
of the mountains will permit Tlie moun- 
tains tower up on either hand, in places 
sloping and covered in places with timber 
fromhase to summit, in oUiers precipitous, 
&nd covered with masses of black, broken 
lock. 'Tis a rough country, tlie canyon of 
the Truckee, possessing many grand and 
imposing features. 

On the rood up we pass a new station 
called 

Mystic — 5.11 miles from Essex, and 
four miles further 

Bronco — another side-track. Occa- 
Eional strips of meadow land are seen 
close to the river's edge, but too small and 
rocky to be of any use, only as grazi 
land. Mow we cross the dividing Ime, a 
shout 



with hem and there a party of Ittmbennea 
working them down to the mills. A gr«st 
quantity of ice ia cot sjid housed here, 
and an extensive beer brewery erected. 
The Truckee Hiver, from Reno to 
mountain oource, is a very rapid stree 
and alfords dam-sites and mill-sit«8 ini 
merabie ; yet, it is related that some yean 
ago, before Uie completion of the Pacific 
i-ailroad, a certain Indian agent, who is 
now an Es-U. 8. Senator, charged up U) 
the Government an " Hem " of $40,000, at 
lieing the purchase'mouey for a niill-site 
Uie Truckee, near a dam si' 




'6 enter Cftlifomia, a few miles east of 
_Joca — a small station 6.7 miles Q-oi 
Bronca Tiie lumber interest is well re; 
lesented here, huge piles of ties, boari 
'Bnd timber lining the roadside. The rtv< 
f«eems to be the means of transportation for 
the saw logs, immense numbers of Ihem 
being scattered up and down the stream, 



and fishes," exposed the "item," and 1 
committee was sent out ttora Washiiigton 
to investigate the matter. This commil'— 
went out by " Overland Stage," had a g 
lime, IFaversed the country in every airec- 
lioa, explored the river thoroughly, from 
the Desert to Lake .Tahoe, and reported 
that they could find numberless dam-slles 
by mill.sites, but could not find a mill by 

From Boca it is 1.57 mii'es lo 
Prosser Creek— Here is a long "V" 

Qume for the accommodation of the lum- 
bermen, and where large quantities of ice 
is cut and stored for market. Another rua 
of 4.1 miles and the train passes 

Proctors— and 8.76 miles more and 
our Irain comes lo the end of the Truckeo 
division, at Truckee City. 

Tmckee City— This place is situ- 
ated on the north bank of the Truckee 
River, in tlie midst of what was onc« a 
heavily limbered region, much of which 
has been cut off. The principal business 
of the place is lumbering, though an ex- 
tensive freighting business is carried on. 
with other points in the mountains. One 
can hardly get around the town for the 
piles of lumber, ties and wood, which 
cover the ground in every direction. Some 
fine stores and a good hotel ore the oolv- 
buildings which can lay claim to size and 
finish corresponding with the growth and 
business of the place. The town is com- 
posed of wooden buildings, mostly on the 
north side of the railroad. 

The very sharp roofs of the buildings 
point out the fact that the snow l^lls deep 
and moist here, sufficiently so to crush la 
tlie roofs — unless they are very sharp and 
strong. The town contains about a.OOO in- 
habitants, nearly all of whom are directly 
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— or indirectly coq- 
- nected ■with the 
lumber trade. 
The educational 

been provided for, 
Nevada county, iu 
which Tructea 
City is altuated.be- 
ing justly oelebra- 

kted for her public 
schools. 
The Truck ee 
House is the head- 
quarters of the 
tourists who atop 
over to visit ob- 
jects of interest in, 
this locality. This 
station Is the end 
of the Truck ee and 
the commence- 
meiit of the Sacro- 
meoto divisioii. 

The company 
have a 24-staIl 
round-house and 
the usual machine 
and rejjair shops 
of a division loca- 
ted here. 

A line of stages leaves Truckee dai- 
ly lor Donner Lake, two miles ; Lake 
Tahoe.ia miles; Slerraville, 30 miles. 
A good wagon-road connects Sierra 
City with Truckee, uia the Hennesa 
Pass and Donner Lake. 
Freight is reshi'pped here for Don- 

i,.-_L__-, _^___,^ Slerraville and 

the Sierra Val- 
> wholesale and 
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ner and TahoeLfwe 

the ■ 



PONT BXPBESS— See Footnote. ', 

retail houses in Truckee, which do a 
large business. 

LakeTahoe, orBiffler.as it is call- 
ed on some of the omcial maps, is lo- 
cated 12 miles south of Truckee, Ta- 
hoe is an Indian name, signifying 
" big water," and is pronounced by 
the Indians " Tah-oo," while the 
"pale-faces" pronounce It "Ta-hoe." 
From Truckee a splendid road af- 
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■eU A Co., - 

pTeHiogbasineiis -wants of tiieFiKiac Coa,at 
vrUlbH remembered that ttiotiBual time mode 
- ■ ■ anier, between Now Y( 

ll-whiob arriYBd In ^i 

. , -■(58 — carriHa it &om Bt 

IrfkiilH,Alo..TlaIiOaAQgeleH,tn twenty -threa days 
twenty-ono honre. The Pony B-rpreis—iiiilai 
left Bt Joaepli, Uo., nod Ban FruielBOQ, aUunl 
tBDeonslr, Apdl 3d, ISQO— anCBeeded in trana- 
porttnaiCthniuHh Bately, on ita Srst trip, In tea 
Says: DDltBseoond,In UdayB: third, Dlnedaye ; 
tonrtA, ten days; flfUijiino daya; ij^th, nlnt 
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ttahed land on tile 0[ 
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and Ijy da; or br nutit, In ataillgbb ni 
whether Buo-drled or boaked, buow- 
frozen; amonH friends or through I 
ird be hast 



ith. 1 



lonalyovm.__. _. 

tbe thrloe-weloomed atation, ba leaped from hla 
saddle to ta at. Hero another wbs ready, whoae 
horae, like hlnuelf, had been waitina, pdrbaps, 
without shelter ; and with a cheery -Good.nlght, 
boys," he BoUoped oET, and was bood lost In the 
diatanae, Ba ridea on alone, OTer pisirlea and 
mountalna i whether up hiU or down; on rough 
groand or smootb, uotil he descrlea In Ihe dTa- 

roached. To tellof tlie loeaeB'inmea from the In- 
dianstBod of hc^raea and other iirorrerty, bu^ 
from TohiDteera aa well aa Indiana, with (he 
many thrilling adventures of thoae who partloi- 
pated ia thla daring enterprise, hpwovor In- 
teresting, would moke too long a reoital tot tbaae 
pases. 




1 one of the beat and most pleasant 
38 10 be found in the Stale. The roud 
W3 the river bank, uader Ihe aliade of 
iu^ pines, or across green mciidowi 



iiniil tt reaches Tahoa CJti-. at the foot of 
the lake. Here arc excellent HCcammoda- 
tiona for travelers— ft good hotel, boats, and 
a well -stocked stable. 

According to Ihe survejofthe Stale line, 
hake Tahoe lies in two Stales and five 
counties. The line between Californinond 
Kevadaruns north and south ilirougb the 
lake, until it reacLPS ft certain pointlhere'n, 
vbun it changes to a course 17 degs. cast 
of south. Thus ilie counties of El Dorado 
and Placer, in Caiifornia, and Washoe, 
Ormsby and Douglas, in Nevada, all share 
in the waters of the Tahoe. Wliere the 
line was surveyed through the lake it Is 
feet deep. 



There are three steamboats on the lake 
but only one, the " Stanford," lakes et 
cursionists. Tlio trip on this steamer fa 
very fine, but for ourperg'maluse, not the 
way wB like to travel for slght«eeiDg, at 
t!ai, llie loveliest of all drives in the world. 
Our choice ia a good saddle animal, or s 
good team of horses, an agreeable com- 
punion, and start around the western shore. 
Six miles from Tahoe, over a beantifttl 
roftd, we reach Bugar Pine Point, a spur of 
covered with a splendid forest 



inlet, two miles long, which si 
itself among the pine-clad Mils, 
over 400 yards wide at its mo' 
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iridenB to two miles inland, fonning one 
«f the prettiest land-locked harbors in the 
TTorld. It is owned by Ben Holiday. At 
the south end of Tahoe, near the ^ite of the 
Old Lake House, near Tallac Point, Lake 
Yaliey Creek enters the lake, having wound 
■among the hills for many miles since it 
left the springs and snows which feed it 
The valley of Lake Creek is one of the 
loveliest to be found among the Sierras. 
The whole distance, fh)m the mountain 
slope to the lake, is one continual series of 
Teraant meadows, dotted with milk 
ranches, where the choicest butter and 
cheese are manufactured. The next ob- 
ject of interest met witn is a relic of the 
pahny days of staging : 

Fbidat Station, an old stage station, 
established by Burke in 1859, on the Placer- 
ville and Tahoe stage road. Ten miles 
further on we come to the Glenbrook House 
« favorite resort for tourists. From Glen- 
brook House there is a fine road to Carson 
City, between which ply regular stages. 
This is a lovely place, and a busine»8 place 
too, as a half-dozen saw mills are located 
here, which turn out a million and a half 
feet of lumber weekly. 

Four miles further we come to 

Thb Cavb, a cavern in the hillside fully 
100 feet above and overhanging the lake. 

Following around to the north end of the 
lake, and but a short distance away, are the 
•celebrated Hot Spbings, lying Just across 
the State line, in Nevada. Near them is a 
«plendid spring of clear, cold water, totally 
devoid of mineral taste. The next object 
Trhich attracts our attention is Cobnelian 
Bat, a beautiful indenture in the coast, 
with fine gravel bottom. Thus far there 
lias been scarcely a point from which the 
descent to the water's edge is not smooth 
and easy. 

Passing on around to the west side we re- 
turn to l^HOB City. Around the lake the 
land is generally level for some distance 
back, ana covered with pine, fir and bal- 
sam timber, embracing at least 809 sections 
of as fine timbered land as the State 
afifords. It is easy of access and handy to 
market, the logs being rafted down the 
lake to the Truckee, and thence down to 
any point on the railroad above Reno. So 
much for the general appearance of Lake 
Tahoe. To understand its beauties, one 
must go there and spend a short time. 
When once there, sailing on the beautifld 
lake, gazing far down its shining, pebbly 
bottom, hooking the sparklimr trout that 



make the pole sway and bend In the hand 
like a willow wand, few will have a desire 
to hurry away. If one tires of the line and 
of strolling along the beach, or sailing over 
the lake, a tramp into the hills wiUi a gun 
will be rewarded by the tight of quail, 
grouse, deer and ]>ossibly a bear. 

We have now circled the lake and can 
judge of its dimensions, which are 22 
miles in length and ten in width. 

While on a recent visit to San Fraih 
Cisco, we learned, on good authority, that 
a movement was on foot, ureed by several 
capitalists in that city, to build a large 
hotel at Tallac Point during the year,fh>m 
which a sta^ line will convey passeneers 
over the High Sierras, via Hope Yfuley 
and Blue Lake, to the Calavera Big 
Trees; distance 65 miles; fare, about $20. 
This would certainly be a lovely trip, 
passing as it does, through the grandest 
of the High Sierra range, and to the noted 
Blue Lake, so long talked about as the 
^at reservoir from which the City of San 
Francisco is to be supplied with water in 
the future. For scenery, variety of game, 
trout, etc., this route will be K>und veiy 
attractive. 

We will now return to Truckee. 

DoNNEK LAKE—a lovclv little lakelet, 
the **Gem of the Sierras," lies two and a 
half miles northwest of Truckee. It is 
about three and a half miles long, with an 
average width of one mile, and at the deep- 
est pomt sounded, is about 200 feet. This 
and Lake Tahoe are, by some, thought to 
be the craters of old volcanoes, the moun- 
tains around them presenting unmistak- 
able evidences of volcanic formation. The 
waters of both lakes are cold and clear as 
crystal, the bottom showing every pebble 
with great distinctness under water 50 feet 
deep. It is surrounded on three sides by 
towering mountains, covered with a heavy 
growth of fir, spruce and pine trees of im- 
mense size. Were it not for the occasional 
rattling of the cars, away up the mountain 
side, as they toil upward to the " Summit," 
and the few cabins scattered here and there 
alon^ the shore, one would fancy that he 
was m one of nature's secret retreats, where 
man had never ventuned before. A small 
stream, which tumbles down the mountain 
side, winds its way through the dense 
wood, and empties its ice-cold flood in the 
upper end or head of the lake, which rests 
against the foot of *^ Summit " Mountain. 
I%m the Lake House^ «\\»A^»^ ^a^>x\%» 'cs^ 
a low, grttVfeWy tk»jL> ^<aj^^ \s^ ^«ssN. ^xos^-, 
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a Tery fine view of the railroad can be ob- 
tained; Within sight are four tunnels and 
several miles of snow-sheds, while behind 
and seemingly overhangine the road, the 
mountains — bald, bleak, oare, massive 
piles of granite— tower far above their 
precipitous sides, seeming to bid defiance 
to the ravages of time. A fine road has 
been graded along the right-hand shore, 
from the station, forming a splendid drive. 
The " old emigrant road " skirts the foot of 
the lake (where the Donner party per- 
ished, see Annex No. 33), and following up 
the stage road, climbs the " Summit " just 
beyond the long tunnel. Originally, it 
struck the Divide at Summit Valley ; from 
thence it followed the valley down for 
several miles, then struck across the crest- 
spur, and followed the Divide down from 
Emigrant Gap. 

The business of lumbering is carried on 
quite extensively at the lower end of the 
lake. The logs are slid down the moun- 
tain sides in ^^ shoots,'' or troughs made 
of large trees, into the lake, and then rafted 
down to the mill. On the west side of the 
lake the timber has not been disturbed, but 
sweeps down from the railroad to the 
water's edge in one dense unbroken forest. 
The lower end of the lake is bordered with 
green meadows, covering an extent of 
several hundred acres of fine grazing land. 

From the foot of the lake issues a 
beautiful creek, which, after uniting with 
Coldstream, forms the Little T?uckee 
River. 

Coldstream — is a clear, cold mountain 
stream, about fifteen miles long. It rises 
in the "Summit" Mountain, opposite 
Summit Valley. Some excellent grazing 
land borders the creek after it leaves the 
mountain gorge. 

Fishing and Hunting — In Donner and 
Tahoe lakes is found the silver trout, 
which attains the weight of 20 pounds. 
There are many varieties of fish in these 
lakes,but tliis is most prized and most sought 
after by the angler. It is rare sport to 
bring to the water's edge one of these 
sleek-hided, sharp-biting fellows — to handle 
him delicately and daintily until he is safely 
landed; and then, when fried, baked, or 
broiled brown, the employment of the jaws 
to masticate the crisp, juicy morsels — it's 
not bad jawing. The water near the lake 
shore is fairly alive with white fish, dace, 
rock-fish, and several other varieties — the 
trout keying in deeper water. There is 
favorite resort for the angler and 



hunter than these lakes and the surround- 
ing mountains, where quail, grouse, deer, 
and bear abound. 

These lakes were once a favorite resoit 
for the '^San Francisco schoolmarms,*'. 
who annually visit this locality during the 
summer vacation. The Hailroad Company 
generally passed them over the route, and 
they had a happy week — ^romping, scram- 
bling and wandering over the mountains, 
and along the lake shore, giving new life 
and animation to the scene. The ^ray old 
hills and mighty forests re-echo with, their 
merry laughter, as they stroll around the 
lake, gathering flowers and mosses, or, per-, 
haps, essaying their skill as anglers, to 
the great slaughter of the finny inhabitants 
of the lake. 

Sierra Valley — ^lies about 30 miles 
from Truckee City, among the Sierras, It 
is about 40 miles long, with a width of 
from five to seven miles. It is fertile,- 
thickly settled, and taken in connection 
with some other mountain valleys, might 
be termed the Orange county of California 
— from the quantity and quality of butter 
and cheese manufactured!^ there. In the 
mountain valleys and on the table-lands, 
the best butter* and cheese found in the 
State are manufactured— the low valleys 
being too warm, and the grasses and water 
not so good as found here. In Sierra^ and 
many other mountain valleys, good crops 
of grain and vegetables are grown m 
favorable seasons, but the surest and most 
profitable business is dairying. The 
flourishing town of Hoyalton is situated in 
this valley. 

Honey Lake — an almost circular sheet 
of water, about ten miles in diameter, lies 
about 50 miles north of Truckee City. 
Willow Creek and Susan Creek enter it at 
the north, while Lone Valley Creek 
empties its waters into the soutnem por- 
tion of the lake. Some fine meadow and 
grazing land is found in the valleys 
bordering these streams, which has been 
occupied ^by settlers, and converted into 
fiourishing farms. 

Susanviile, the principal town in the 
valley, is situated north of the lake. It is 
connected by stage with Heno, Nevada, 
and Oroville, California. 

We now take leave of Truckee City and 
its surroundings, and prepare to cross tJie 
"Summit of the Sierras," 14 miles dis- 
tant. With two locomotives leading, we 
cross the North Fork or Little Truckee on 
a single-span Howe truss bridge, and make 
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directly across the broken land bordering 
the lake meadows, for the foot of the 
Sierras. Then skirting alone the hill-side, 
through long snow sheds, with the spark- 
ling Coldstream on our right, winding 
through the grassey valley and among 
waving pines, for 6.52 miles, we pass 

SMvoni^'s Canyon — and bend, 
around the southern end of the valley, 
which borders DonnerLake, then crossing 
Coldstream, commence the ascent of the 
mountains. Soon after passing this side- 
track, our train enters a snow-shed, 
which — with a number of tunnels, — is 
eorUinuous for twenty-eight miles, with but 
a few " peek-holes," through which to get 
a glimpse at the beautiful scenerv along 
this part of the route — ^yet, we -snail de- 
scribe it, all the same. As the train skirts 
the eastern base, rising higher and higher, 
Donner Lake is far below, looking like a 
lake of silver set in tiie shadows of green 
forests* and brown mountains. Up still, 
the long, black line of the road bending 
around and seemingly stealing away in the 
same direction in which we are moving, 
though far below us, points out the wind- 
ing course we have followed. 

Up, still up, higher and higher toils the 
train, through the long line of snow-sheds 
leading to the first tunnel, while the loco- 
motives are snorting an angry defiance as 
they enter the gloomy, rock-bound chamber. 
t^ummit — is 14.31 miles west of 
Truckee, the highest point on the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, passed over by the 
Central Pacific railroad, 7,017 feet above 
the level of the sea. Distance from Omaha, 
1,669 miles; from San Francisco, 245 miles. 
This is not the highest land of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, by any means, for 
bleak and bare of vendure, rise the granite 
peaks around us, to an altitude of over 
10,000 feet. Piles of granite— their weather- 
stained and moss-clad sides glistening in 
the morning sun — rise between us and the 
" western shore," hiding from our si^htthe 
vast expanse of plain that we know lies be- 
tween us and the golden shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. Scattering groups of hardy 
fir and spruce, line the mountain gorges, 
where rest the everlasting snows that have 
rested in the deep shady gulches, near the 
summit of these towering old mountains — 
who can tell how long ? They have lain, 
evidently, since Adam was a very small 
boy, or the tree sprouted from which our 
apple-loving ancestor, Eve, plucked that 
bedeviled fruit 



We are on the dividing ridges which 
separate the head-waters of several moun- 
tain rivers, which, by different and tor- 
tuous courses, find at last the same common 
receptacle for their snow-fed waters— the 
Sacramento River. Close to our rights 
far down in that fir-clad gorge, the waters 
of the South Yuba leap and dance along^ 
amid dense and gloomy forests, and over 
almost countless rapids, cascades and 
waterfalls. This stream heads against and 
far up the Summit, one branch crossing 
the road at the next station, Cascade. After 
passing Cisco, the head waters of Bear 
Kiver can be seen lying between Uie Divide 
and the Yuba, which winds away be- 
yond, out of sight, behind another mountain 
ridge. Farther on still, and we find the 
American River on our left. These streams 
reach the same ending the Sacramento River 
but are far apart, where they mingle with 
that stream. There is no grander scenery 
in the Sierras, of towering mountains, deep 
gorges, lofty precipices, sparkling water- 
falls and crystal lakes, than abound within 
an easy distance of this olace. The tourist 
can find scenes of the deepest interest and 
grandest beauty ; the scholar and philoso- 
pher, objects ot rare value for scientific in- 
vestigation ; the hunter and the angler can 
find an almost unlimited field for his 
amusement; the former in the gorges of* 
the mountains, where the timid deer and 
fierce grizzly bear make their homes ; the 
latter among the mountain lakes and 
streams, where the speckled trout leaps in 
its Joyous freedom, while around all, is the 
music of snow-fed mountain torrent and 
mountain breeze, and over all is the clear 
blue sky of a sunny clime, tempered and 
softened by the shadows of the everlasting- 
hills. 

Tunnels and Snow-Sheds. — From the 
time the road enters the crests of the " Sum- 
mit," it passes through a succession of tun- 
nels ana snow-sheds so closely connected 
that the traveler can hardly tell when the 
cars enter or leave a tunnel. The Summit 
tunnel, the longest of the number, is 1,65^ 
feet long, the others ranging from 100 to 
870 feet in length. 

The snow-sheds are solid structures, built 
of sawed and round timber, completely 
roofing in the road for many miles (see 
illustration, pp. 72-67-143). When the road 
was completed, there were 23 miles of shed 
built, at an actual cost of $10,000 per mile 
With the 'additions since made^ tS^A \xsss^ 
reaches «.bou\. ASk m^'ei^.,^\3^0s^\sjL^^»SiSR»'^ 
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■whole length of Uie deep snow line on Uie 
dividing ridge. When we consider that 
along the eummit Uie snow fails from 16 to 
SO feet deep during a wet winter, we can 
imagine the nece.-sity and importance of 
these atructurea. By tliis means the tracit 
ia SB clear from aaow la the winter as are 
the valleys. ThemighlyavulancbcB which 
sweep down the mountain sides in spring, 
bearing everything before Itiem, pass over 
the sl'iping roofs of the sheds and plunge 
Into the chasms below, while heueath ine 
rushing mass the curs glide smoothly 
along, the passengers hardly knowing but 
that they are in the midst of an enormous 
tunnel. 

Where the road lies clear on the divide 
or level lanJ, tlie sheds liave sharp roofs, 
like those of any building calculated lo 
vithatand a great weight of snow. But 
'Where the lond U built against the side of 
these bare peaks, the roof of the shed can 
liave but one slope, and tliat must reach the 
■uounlain aide, lo enable the " enow-stides" 
to cross the road without doing harm to 
that or the passing trains. (See iflustration, 
pages, 67 and 113.) 

Fires sometimes cause damage to sheds 
and road, but seldom any dcla^ to the 
trains, aatheooiiipaoy have materials of all 
kinds on hand for any emergency, and, 
.with their swarm of men, can replace 
everytliing almost as quick aa It la de. 



effectuallyCoextinguish them, the Railroad 
Company have stationed the locomotive 
Crey Eagle at the Summit (with sleam al- 
ways up and ready to answer a summons), 
"wiui a force pump of large capacity, sup- 
plied with steam J'rom the engine. At- 
tached to the locomotive are eight water 
cars, the tanks on wliieh are connected 
with each other and with the leader of the 
«ngine, so that the supply of water will al- 
ways be sufficient to check any ordinary fire. 

The Summit House, located at the sta- 
tion, is one of the best hotels on the road 
&nd can furnish tourists with every accom- 
Tnodation required, while spending afew 
■days or weeks exploring Inis very Inter- 
esting region. 

Passengers IVom the West, desiring to 
Tisit Lake Tahoe, can take a stageatthe 
Bummit House, which will afford them 
Sne view of Donner Lake, while roliin^ 
<lown the mountain and around to the 
north and east side of it. en route to Tahoe, 
■Rflhirainig, those who choose, can lake the 
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cars for the East, at Truckee, without te- 
turning lo the SummiL Fare for the 
" round trip," |8.00. 

Leaving the Summit, we paas od throuEh 
the long shed, and tunnels altera^ely, 
around luc base of towering peaks, »Boa 
over high, bare ridges, then through grand 
old forests, for 5.77 miles to 

Cascade— Here we cross one of tlw 
branches of the Yuba, which goes leaping 
down the rocks in a shower of spray dur- 
ing the summer, but in the winter the 
chasm shows naught but a bed of aoow 

Bummit valley, one of the loftiest of the 
Sierra valleys, lies lo the west, a broad, 
grassy meadow, dotted with trees and ly. 
ing between two lofty mountains, about 
two miles long by one mile wide. It is 
covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, 
affording pasturage lor large bands of cat- 
tie, dming the summer. It is all occupied 
by dairymen and stock -raisers, at whoee 
comfortable dwellings the tourist will find 
a hearty welcome, I( is a delightful sum- 
mer retreat; a favorite resort for those who 
prefer the mountains, with their cool 
breezes and pure water. The valley is 



This valley is beeoniing noted in a busi- 
ness point of view, aa well as being a place 
of summer resort. It is becoming cele- 
brated as a meat packing station, it having 
been demonstrated that pork and be^ 
can be successfully cured here during any 
portion of the year. 

SoUA Sprinos — are situated near ttie 
foot of Summit Valley, their waters unit- 
ing with others, forming tlie head waters 
of the American River. The springs are 
very large and numerous, and the water is 
pronounced to be the best medicinal water 
in the Slate. It is a delightful drink, cool 
and sparkling, possessing the taste of the 
best quality of manufactured soda water. 
The larger of the springs have been im. 
proved, and great quantities of the water 
are now bottled and shipped to all parts of 
the State. Near the Sods Springs are 
others, the waters of which are devoid of 
mineral c)r aciduous taste, and boiling hot. 

In the summer these springs are much re- 
sorted to by people from tlie "Bay." There 
is a comfortable hotel at the Springs which 
is reached from the Summit by stage, and 
.._ _. ^ aide- track, called "Soda 
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Spring Station,** midway between Sum. 
xnit and Cascade stations. 

Tamenick— is the next station, 4.2 
miles fh>m Cascade, and 8.51 miles from 

Cisco— At one time this was quite an 
important place, being the ** terminus'* 
during the time occupied in tunneling 
through the summit; thsn^ it was a place 
of 500 inhabitants, n«i0, a score or so make 
up the town. 

From this station we pass along rapidly 
and easily, without the help of the locomo- 
tive. To the riffht, occasional glimpses of 
the Bear and Yuba Rivers can be seen 
far below us. 

dmicraiit Gaj^ — is 8.5 miles west 
of Cisco, at the place where the old emi- 
grant road crossed the Divide, and fol- 
lowed down Uie ridges to the valley of the 
Sacramento. The emigrants passed over 
the *^gap," we pass tinder it, making a 
slight difference in elevation between the 
two roads, as well as a difference in the 
mode of traveling. We have seen the last 
of the old emifirant road that we have fol- 
lowed so far. No more will the weary emi- 
frant toil over the long and weary iourney. 
pace is annihilated, and the tireless iron 
horse will henceforth haul an iron wagon 
over an iron road, landing the tourist and 
emigrant fresh and hearty, after a week's 
ride, from the far eastern shores of our 
country to the far western — from ocean to 
ocean. 

Passing on amid the grand old pines, 
leaving the summit peaks behind, we turn 
up Blue Canyon, the road-bed on the oppo- 
site bank apparently running parallel 
with the one we are traversing. Swinging 
around the head of the canyon, past saw- 
mills and lumber side-tracks, 5.*^ miles, 
we reach 

Bine CTanyon—a freight and lum- 
ber station, where immense quantities of 
lumber are shipped from mills m the vicin- 
ity. Before the railroad reached these 
mountains, the lumber interest of this sec- 
tion was of little value, there being onlv a 
local demand, which hardly paid for build- 
ing mills and keeping teams. The mines 
were ihen the only market— the cost of 
freight to the valleys forbidding competi- 
tion with the Puget Sound lumber trade, 
or with mills situated so much nearer the 
agricultural districts. Now the lumber can 
be sent to the valleys, and sold as cheaply 
as any, in a market rarely overstocked ; for 
the one item of lumber forms one of the sta- 
ple market articles, ruling at more regular 



prices, and being in better demand than 
any other article of trade, on the coast, if 
We except wheat 

Leaving Blue Canyon, we speed along 
aroimd the hill-sides, past 

China Ranch— a side-track, about two 
miles west The passenger should now 
watch the scenery on the left. 

t^hady Bum— is 4.72 miles west of 
Blue Canyon, but passenger trains seldom 
fctop. On the left, south side, can be seen 
one of the grandest gorges in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, **The Great American 
Canyon.** (See illustration, page 130). At 
this point the American Kiver Is com- 
pressed between two walls, 2,000 feet high, 
and so nearly perpendicular that we can 
stand on the brink of the cliff and look 
directly down on the foaming waters be- 
low. The canyon is about two miles long, 
and so precipitous are its sides, which are 
washed by the torrent, that it has been 
found impossible to ascend the stream 
through the gorge, even on foot This is a 
beautiful view— one of nature's most mag- 
nificant panoramas. But we soon lose 
sight of it, as our train turns to the right, 
up a side canyon, 4.84 miles from Shady 
Run, and stops at 

Alta — Alta looks old and weather- 
beaten, and its half-dozen board houses, 
with sharp roofs, look as though there was 
little less than a century between the pres- 
ent and the time when they were ushered 
into existence — like its namesake in San 
Francisco, after which it was named. 

Dutch Flst—is 1.87 miles fh>m Alta ; 
old settlers call it German Level. The 
town of Dutch Flat is situated in a hollow, 
near bv and to the right of the road, a por- 
tion of it being in plain view. The town 
contains many good buildings, churches, 
schools, and hotels. The Fa/rmeTy a weekly 
newspaper, is a new institution at Dutch 
Flat Population, about 2,000. One feature 
of this town is worth noting, and worthy 
of commendation — ^the beautiful gardens 
and fine orchards which ornament almost 
every house. In almost all of the moun- 
tain towns — in fact in all of the older min- 
ing towns — ^the scene is reproduced, while 
many of the valley towns are bare of vines, 
flowers or fhiit trees ; theminer*s cabin has 
its earden and fruit trees attached, if water 
can oe had for irrigation, while half of the 
farm-houses have neither fruit trees, shrubs, 
flowers nor gardens around them. 

Stages leave this station daily for Little 
York, You Bet and Redl Do%. Y^sK'sgF^ 
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teams leave here for al! the above named 
towns and mining campa in this vicinity. 

Little York — a mining town, three 

ilea northwcBt of Dutch Flat, contains 
about 500 inhabitants. 

TooBbt— issix miles from Llllle York, 
also a mining town, about the esoie size. 

Red DOQ-^^even and ft-half miles from 
You Bel, is still another amall mining town. 

These towns are situated on what is 
called the Blue Lode, the best large placer 
" ining dlairict in the State. The traveler 

ill see the evidences of the vast labor 
performed here, while standing on the 
platform of the cars at iJta, Dutch Flat or 
Gold Run stations. The Blue Lode ex- 
tends from below Gold Bun, through the 
length of Nevada, on, into and through 
a portion of Sierra county. It Is supposed 
to be the \a:A of some ancient river, which 
much larger than any of the existing 
iniain si reams. The course of this old 
river was nearly at right angles with that 
followed by the Yuba and other streams, 
which run across il^ The channel is from 
to five miles wide in places— at least 
the gravel hilts, which are supposed to 
cover the bed, extend for that distance 
across the range. Many of these 
hills are fromlOO to 500 
feet high, covered with 
pine trees from two to 
aix feet in diameter.. 
Pctrifled trees, oak and 
pine, and other woods, 
such OS manzanita, 
mountain maho g a a y 
and maple, are found 
In the bed of the river, 
Showing that the same 
varieties of wood existed 
When this great change 

wrought, as are 

growing on the 
adjacent hilt-sides. 

HsT)RADi,io Mmme— 
The traveler will ob- 
B by the road-side, 
ing ditches and 
£ume8, carrying a large 
'■nd rapid stream of 
■water. These ditches 
extend for mimy miles, 
tapping the rivers near 
"their sources — near the 
legioBs ot perpetual 
Bnow. By this means 
■"•e waler is conveyed 

'ei the tops of the 



hills, whence It la carried to any claim 
Iielow it. The long, high and nsi. 
row flume, called a " telegraph," car- 
ries the water from the ditch, t» 
nearly level as possible, over the claim 
to be worked. To the "telegraph" is at- 
tached a hose with an iron pipe, otaozzlf, 
through which the water rushes with gresl 
velocity. When directed against a gravel 
bank. It cuts and tears it d()wn, washing 
the dirt thoroughly, at a rate astonishing 
to those unacquainted with hydraulic min- 
ing. (9ee sccompanying illustration.) The 
water carriesrocKS, dirt and Band throngli 
the tail race, and into the long flumes, 
where the riffles for collecting the gold are 
placed. Hiles and miles of the flames 
have been built, at an enormous expense, 
to save the gold carried away in the tail- 

Sround Little York and Tou Bet, the 
lode is mixed too much with cement to 
mine in this manner with profit, hence 
mills have been erected where the cement 
is worked in the same manner as qnnm 
rock — crushed and then amalgamated. 

Clold Run — is2.13miles beyond Dutch 
Flat, and is a small mining town, contala- 
Ing about 2O0 inhabitunui. Around it you 
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can see, on every hand, the miner's work. 
LoQg flume bedH, which carry off the 
washed gravel and retnla (he gold; long 
and large ditches full of ic&cold water, 
-wbich, directed by skillful haoda, are fast 

the washed debris to 1111 the river-beds in 
the plains below. There are a »el of 
"pipes" busily piayinR against the 
hill-side, which otten comes down In 
acres. Alt is life, energy and activlqr. 
We don't see many children peeping out 
of thoae cabins, for they are not bo nkntOjl 
in the mining districts as in Salt Lake. 
But we do see nearly all of Ihe cabins sur- 
roonded with little gardens and orchards, 
which produce the finest of tmlta. 

mining claims, by the side of large ditches, 
through the deep gravel cuts, and along 
the grassy hilUidee, until, on the lett, a 
glimpse of the Korth Fork of the Ameri- 
can River (»n be had, foaming and dash- 
ing along in a narrow gorge l\ill 1,500 
feet beneath ub. Farther on we see the 
Morth Fork of Ihe North Fork, dashing 
down the sleep mountain at right angles 
■with the other, leaping IVom waterfall to 
■waterfall, its sparkling current resembling 


the long train, while far below us the wo.. ' 
ters dance along, the TiTcr looking like a 
winding thrcftdof silver laid in the Iwttom 
of the chasm, 2,500 feet below us. This is 
Cape Horn, one of Ihe grandeat scenes on 
the American Continent, If not in the 
world. Timid ladies will draw back with 
a Hhoddcr— one look into the awthl chasm 
being suflicient to unsetUe their nerves, 
and deprive them of the wish to linger 
near the grandest scene on the whole line 
of the lraiis.contiDCntaI railroad. 

Now look (iirther down the river and 
behold that black speck spanning the sil. 
ver line. That is the turnpike bridge on 
the road to Iowa Hill, though it looks uo 
larger than a foot plaok. Now we turn 
sharp around to our tight, where the 
towering masses of rock have been cut 
down, affording a road-bed, where a tew 
years ago the savage could not make a 
foot tran. Far above na they rear their 

to the clouds, their long shadows falling 
far across the lovely little vbUct now ly- 
ing on our leit, and a thousand Icct below 
us still. We have lost sight of the river, 
and are follovring the mountain side, look. 
ing for a plaoe to cross this 'ndley and 


tons on to unite with 
the main stream. Now 
■weloBesightof it, while 
ft paaaes through one of 
those grand canyons on. 
^ to he met vrith in these 
mountains. 

CH-MUIs-asta- 

tion where trains sel- 

^^^m stop, is 5.9a mitea 

^Brom Oeld Run. The 

^^fossenger should be ou 

^Re left— south— as the 
Bcene changes with every 
revolution of the wheels, 

left the canyon behind— 
^now, behold, it breaks 
^Kn our view again, and 
^Bbia time right under us, 
^ns It were, but much 
^nkrther down. It seema 
^^«s though wecouldjump 
from the platform into 
the rirer, so close are wo 


^^^^^S^w^^^l 
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ploe; steadily on goes 
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the road-bed oa the oppa».ie »»>. 
1 we can see nin« paraiiel w:;h i*. 
it u found, and tuminz t*j "'ir '.<\ 
0S8 the valley— Kice"a Rtvise — :^ % 
i bridge 113' feet hich ao'i ?> ff.- 
nnder which Can be ?«en the Tirk oc 
arrow gauge railniad. fn-si t'-fiz 
irada. Grwiuallv the h^:.::.: :rym* 
intil it is reduceti. at iL'- tz i c<f *^.K 
noagh to admit of an ex:<iZK=.*:c: 

raised to metrt it. On, ovrr "-^e tr- 
nent, which curves %r.-^zl t- '-i- 
nd now we are on the so' i ^..1^.1- 
unning along I'lipo^i^e :Lc r^d :\ 
1 we passed up ih*: v&li«f W> :. « 
our last and be»t luok &: vi.« >... 

ebest view of this noce«i ?• ace is ■•- 
d when goinfr ea»L or fr ■::* '.Le rr. r 
r. Viewetl fnim tht: rv. r "J,e pfe^?^ 
rain looks like &«.»me L^r* n.^'ZiK'*. r 
ing around ihe Mu5. S . . ;• .l: 
ig and blowing wlih i> ..^r .i'!i:. 
9, or scream. Dir anirrr s !»-• : de- 
e, or perhaps ol* u I iim:»te tri.niph hi 
bstacles overcome (se*.- j-ij:*: :•'.•. 
lien the road was in i ■ l.."-^ • -f c^in- 
tiOD. the groups ««f CiiiL*-!^ li'ri'irer* 
16 bluffs lookeil a]iii'/-'t like .-wam.-. o; 
when viewed fn»m the r:v«-r. Ye&!> 
the cunning saviiire i-imiM ijod od.t 
7 roundaUiUt trail by which tn ntceod 
point, where now the jreniuo and 
If of the pale-fuce has luid a bn>ad 
eafe road, wherton the in in >teeil car. 
its living freiirht s^wifUy and safely on 
' way to and from ocean to ocean. 
hen the road-bed wa«> CMn>truct(Hi 
nd this point, the men whn broke the 
standing ground were held !iy rnpis 
i firm foot-holils could l>e excuvatcil 
16 rocky sides of the prccipitoiw hlun's. 
Dlfax— is 4.5 miles from C\ II. MilU, 
miles west of the high bridge, tniins 
U recently stopped for meals, they 
' stop at Sacramenta 
company have a large depot here, (IiIm 
g the distributing point for fn>ii'lii 
id for Grass Valley, Nevada, ami n 
e scope of mining country. 'VUv tdwii 
Amea in honor of Schuyler (N»llin. 
of the warmest friends and earlif^i. 
M>rters of the road. 
)]fax is a substantial railroad town, 
mtains about 1,000 .inhabiUinti*, Ih well 
ircd, and has an air of general ihi-in 
It it, which marks all the periiiniieMt 
as along the road. The schtNil and 
rch accommodationi are ample; the 
11 
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JiUIN y. Ki:m<i I, 
(fkl<. 1 1.1 I ■ III II 

'i'lli^ l<l:i«lt-l II llllil (••III llltllKM |,.|M.., . 

eoiniMi-iii • il III .liiiiii.ii) |i,i .,11. 1 . «,, 

pblrd May"'. |m.« i. ...il. m. . 

TIiIm i>< a \i I \ I iiiol I i| I.. •.! I,,, . I'l (,. ,1.. 

i nil! '.•i'"'. II I' I'll I- II I III, • I ,i[ I. , I I , 

bridi't-s. I ill li nil II . I i..|i,, .ii.iJMf •Mil HI 
lr<'t llif'.li. Il piili'il) nil. I I.... (iHiMili 
aLr^nYalkiK' ^'HlM.ii A > Im n<> ■ • • m m 

Wrll, il I I IMIMIi-19. till. |il|ilil tliul 11 .1 II 

i*<llilll'. ill •• I II iiiImi) fill m| Mim A.i/ ••! 

r»/ii*fiyii . iitiij lln t< iiiiiliMii ' i liMUfii >i Itil*' 

all' III III' ill III iiiit fiiili-M 111* HtMMiiliilii 
.'u'i'IM'l \ , ii>i lliMtiirli II I llllil n itiMltirl nl nii-ll 

III' IIm> fM >iiitt III titiili I III ittihiH' liitil i'M|iiii<d 
hniM llii' liiinil III Hill ifii'iil All hlli'i I \\lilli« 
iliuhnuilliiii Ihi-iti. phiiiM Miiili M varliMy *'\' 
iiiaiiiiiniiiil ili'MM nm iim neldnill, If i'M>r, 
fiiiind III MiHMittiin dUlHlieo liavrled. 

Oil fho iiiiiln wn hIiiiII pfkMH tlinnif^li 
rnmTulehiiMiiiM.iitKl ttii'luiMiHoiiiiyoim; 
finr/rrfiiiil tivorltirty brhlKOH.ihrouKh 
rniPMtn, linH|ibtKI'<*<'n tbddHiilid t«)Wor 
In^fiiKMiiitiilim; tiill plnoHiuiddiiiiinu- 
llvfMiwiir/.HiiltiiH; huKo furnnooH, and 
thundering quartz mills ; long flumes 
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reach the road-bed on the .opposite side, 
which we can see ruos parallel with us. 
Boon it is found, and turning to our left, 
we cross the valley — Kice's Savine— on a 
trestle bridge 113 feet high and 878 feet 
Long, under which dan be seen the track of 
the narrow gauge railroad, from Colfax 
bo Nevada. Gr^ually the height grows 
Less, until it is reduced, at the end of 600 
Reet, enough to admit of an embankment 
being raised to meet it. On, over the em- 
bankment, which curves around to the 
left, and now we are on the solid hill-side, 
smd running along opposite the road by 
Rrhich we passed up the vall©7. We now 
have our last and best look at the bold 
bluff. 
The best view of this noted place is ob- 
*ned when going east, or from the river 
jIow. Viewed from the river, the pass- 
Lg train looks like some huge monster 
dnding around the bluff, bold point, 
puffing and blowing with its herculean 
ibors, or screaming angry notes of de- 
ice, or perhaps of ultimate triumph at 
le obstacles overcome (see page 160^ 
When the road was in course or con- 
iction, the groups of Chinese laborers 
the bluffs looked almost like swarms of 
Its, when viewed from the river. Years 
the cunning savage could find only 
^ery roundabout trail by which to asceoa 
ie point, where now the ^nius and 
ierg7 of the pale-face has laid a broad 
id Eafe road, whereon the iron steed car. 
^es its living freight swiftly and safely on 
leir way to and from ocean to ocean. 
When the road-bed was constructed 
>und this point, the men who broke the 
rst standing ground were held by ropes 
itil firm foot-holds could be excavated 
the rocky sides of the precipitous bluffs. 
Uolfax— is 4.5 milea from C. H. Mills. 
ro miles west of the high bridge, trains 
^ itil recently stopped for mealfl, they 
low stop at SacramentOi 
lie company have a large depot here^ this 
jing the distributing point for freiffht 
mnd for Grass VaUey, Nevada, and a 
large scope of mining country. The town 
named in honor of Schuyler Colfax, 
le of the warmest friends and earliest 

S porters of the road, 
olfax is a substantial railroad town, 
contains about 1,000 .inhabitants, is well 
ratercd, and has an air of general thrift 
^bout it, which marks all the permanent 
IS along the road. The school and 
lurch accommodationis are ample; the 
11 



climate is Invigorating and healthy, and 
the inhabitants a thrifty, driving, enfar- 
prising people; the greater number, na- 
tives of the State of Illinois, who emi- 
grated to this country in early days— 
1849—60. 

Illinois Town— is a half-mile west, 
once a noted flighting point for the sur. 
rounding mines, now ttie only business is 
raising fruit, apples, peaches and pears. 

Iowa Hill — Is a mining town, 12 miles 
south of Colfax. A good toll.road crosses 
the American Kiver on the bridge whidi 
we saw when rounding Cape Horn, and 
follows up the mountain to the town, 
which contains about 250 ii^abitants. 
Formerly stages ran dailjf to Iowa Hill 
and the mining camps to the southward, 
but for some reason, they now ran only 
semi-occasionally. Private conveyance can 
always be secured at Colfax at reasonable 
charge. 

As our trip is for pleasure, and to see all 
that is worth seeing, we will need to tdce 
a trip to the old mming towns of Grass 
Valley and Nevada. 

Nevada Coanty If arrow Ctamce 
Railroad. 

General OflBces are at Grass Valley. ■ 

J. C. CoZiEiCAN ...Prcwidfnt.' 

John F. Kxddeb (General Superintendent. ' 

Qso. FitETCHSB Secretary, 

This road is a three-foot nsnow eaoge; 
commenced in January, 1876, ana com- 
pleted May 22, 1876; length, ^U miles. 
This is a very crooked road, has lo trestle 
bridges, aggregating 5,176 f^t. two truss 
bridges, each 165 feet long, ana 97 and 85 
feet high, respectively; and two tunnels, 
aggi^gating 800 feet As for the scenery — 
wdl, ft is immense — the rapid and aston- 
ishing changes remind one of the kaleid' 
oscope^ and its wondrous changes. Here 
are to be seen every variety of mountain 
scenery, as though a choice morsel of each 
of the grand beauties of nature had slipped 
from the hand of the ^at Architect while 
distributing them, giving such a variety of 
magnificent views as are seldom, if ever, 
found in the same distance traveled. 

On the route we shall pass through 
fearful chasms, and tortuous canyons ; 
under and over lofty bridges, through 
forests, beside green fields and tower- 
ing mountains ; tall pines and diminu- 
tive manzanitas ; huge furnaces, and 
thundering quartz iil{11&% Vya!s^^i»ss«ak 
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and beautiful cascades; large rivers, 
and tiny sparkling creeks ; dark and 
gloomy gorges, ana fruit-laden orchards ; 
old placer diggings, new diggings, and 
immense quartz mines. But come along, 
and take a look. The train stands j ust on 
the south side of the depot at Colfax, and 
leaves on the arrival of the overland train. 

Passing along to the eastward, we gradu- 
ally descend the canyon with the track of 
the C. P. road away above us on Ihe Icfl, 
and again to the right, where it curves 
around Cape Horn, a beautiful view of 
which is obtained. Following on up, we 
pass -under the high bridge of the Central, 
one and a-lialf miles frijm Colfax, and 
reach the Divide, where the waters run to 
the north, to Bear lliver — which we soon 
reach and cross on a bridge 750 feet long, 
and 97 feet high; amid towering pine and 
spruce trees and the most romantic scen- 
•ery — then, 4.5 miles from Colfax, we come 
to the side-track station of 

You Bet— the town of which is four 
miles to the east — heretofore described. 
We now come to the Greenhorn. Follow- 
ing it up through a 850-foot tunnel, we 
cross that creek on a trestle and bridge 700 
feet long; on, up and over another 450 feet 
trestle, along the side of the mountain, 
overlooking the Greenhorn, around the 
great " S " curve, on a grade of 105 feet to 
me mile; through heavy rock cuts, almost 
doubling back on our route. 

Storms — another side-track, by a great 
saw-mill, is four miles further, but the 
trains stop only on signal. The moun- 
tains on the route up to this station are 
covered with pines, spruce and oaks. The 
chasms are fearfully grand in places on 
the left. 

BuENA Vista — another side-track, in the 
Koonday Valley, is four miles from Storms, 
from whence, continuing on up two miles, 
we reach 

Kress Summit— with an altitude of 
2,851 feet. From the summit the descent 
is rapid, 151 feet to the mile; the moun- 
tains are here covered with small pines 
and manzanitas, the big timber that once 
covered them having long since been cut 
off, and used to a great extent in the mines 
at Grass Vallev. On the road down, we 

Sass many evidences of placer mining, and, 
oubtless, will see some Chinamen work- 
ing over the old placers near Union Hill. 
On the left are several old mills, and just 
^re reaching Grass Valley, away to the 
across a low place in the ridge, can 



be seen two great Quartz Mills — the Idaho 
and Eureka. Those mills, although now 
on our right, will be on our left after we 
pass the next station. The distance across 
from track to track is 1,200 feet ; around, it 
is three miles. 

Grass Valley— This is an old and still 
a thriving mining town of full 7,500 in- 
habitants. It is situated 17 miles from 
Colfax, 35 miles cast of Marysville, and 
five and a-half miles west of Nevada; on 
the sides of the hills, along the ravines, 
with comfortable little residences scattered 
about the nooks and gulches promiaca- 
ousiy. It contains some good" business 
blocks, and some tine private residences. 
The private dwellings, generally, are en- 
closi?a in tine orchards and gardens, which 
give them an air of comft>rt and home-like 
beauty. The town derives its prominence 
Irora the quartz mines in and around it 
No town in the State has produced an 
equal amount of gold from quartz, and 
none has added more real wealth to the 
State at large. 

In September, 1850, a miner picked up 
a piece of gold-bearing quartz on Gold 
Hill. From this, prospecting commenced, 
and soon several valuable mines were 
opened, tri 1851, the first quartz mill was 
erected in Boston Ravine, now one of the 
most populous 'portions of the town. 

Grass Valley now contains 10 quartz 
mills, agregating 305 stamps, besides 
three large de-sulphurising works. The 
city is illuminated with gas, has two good 
hotels — Uie Exchange and the Wisconsin, 
one daily newspaper, the Qra%B VaUeg 
Union, and the Foothill Tidings^ a weekly. 
Of the quartz mills, one is worthy of special 
note — the Idaho. Up to January, 1877, 
this mill had never failed to pay a divi- 
dend for 100 months in succession, vanring 
from $5 to $25 per share. There are 3,100 
shares of a par value of $100; and these 
shares have sold as high as $750 each. Tli« 
total receipts for nine years were ^,589,« 
256; dividends paid, $2,270,750. 

Stages leave Grass Valley for Marys- 
ville, west 85 miles. Leaving the depot, 
which is on the south side ana overlooking 
the town, we turn east, leaving the Idaho 
mill and the old Eureka mill, (now aban- 
doned), on our left, and follow up througli 
a section of country where are long flumes, 
and many signs of placer mining, as well 
as old washed out diggings. We pass 
some orchards of fruit, a little meadow- 
land, cross WolfT Creek, see the Chinamen 
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digging over the old claims, note the young 
pines, andlhc long **V'* flume which brings 
lumber from the mountains to the east- 
ward twelve miles, and climb up to the 
Town-Talk Tunnel, 450 feet long; elevation 
2,774 feet; and then descend, passing 
old mills and new mills, a portion of the 
city of Nevada, away acn ss on the oppo- 
site ?ide of tlie mountain, peacefully re- 
posing—probably all unconscious of our 
near approach. On the descent to the city, 
we pass the New England mill on the 
left, and the Pittsbui»gh mill oft the right; 
then cross a bridge 450 feet long over Gold 
Run Creek, where considerable placer 
mining is still being done, and after a run 
of live and a half miles from Grass Valley, 
arrive at 

Nevada— This city is the county scat 
of Nevada county, situated on Deer Creek, 
a rapid stream with rugged canyon walls, 
and contains a population of about 4,800. 
There are here seven stamp mills, agrega- 
ting 110 stamps, two de-sulphuriziug 
works, and, when sufficient water can be 
had for ihe purpose, an extensive business 
is carried on in hydraulic mining. 

The place is rather irregularly laid out, 
owing to the formation of the land and the 
creek which runs tiirough a portion of the 
the town. There are some ^ood business 
blocks, good county buildmgs, several 
hotels, of which the principal is the Union ; 
one daily newspaper, the Transcript; and 
one weekly, the Gazette, There are some 
Tery nice private residences, surrounded 
"With orchards, fruit and beautiful shrub- 
bery, which contrast strikingly with the 
bare, brown, or red old hillsides. 

The first mining in Nevada was placer, 
creek and gulch-washing. Tlie mines 
were very rich, and lasted several years. 
During this time the famous hill ** dig- 

fings," a part of the " old river bed," were 
iscovered and opened. They, too, proved 
a source of great wealth, though many 
ininers became "dead broke" before the 
right system — hydraulic mining with long 
flumes — ^was inaugurated. These mines 
proved very extensive and lasting, and yet 
form one of the chief sources of the city's 
wealth. Of late years the attention of the 
people ht.s been directed to cement and 
quartz mining, and several very valuable 
quartz veins have been opened, and fine 
mills erected on them. The quartz interest 
is now a decided feature in the business of 
the city. 
Stages leave Nevada daily for North San 



Juan, 14 miles ; Comptonville, 22 miles; 
Forest City, 45 miles, and Downieville, 
50 miles. 

NoKTir Sax Juan — is a lively mining 
town of 1,500 inhabitants, most of whom 
are engaged in hydraulic or other min- 
ing. The yield of the Milton Company's mill 
for 1877, was $233,000; the Manzanita 
mine, $155,713, for the same year. Or- 
chards and vineyards are numerous, also 
some tine private residences. 

Comptonville— is another small min- 
ing town, of about 500 inhabitants, most of 
whom aie dependent on placer mining, 
and they have a portion of the " old chan- 
nel " or hill mines in the immediate 
vicinity. 

FoKEST City — is a place of about 400 
inhabitants, also a mining town, working 
*' drift diggings." 

DowKiKViLLE — the largest town in 
Sierra county, is situated on Yuba River, 
with a population of about 1,000. 

Bloomfielu — is twelve miles from Ne- 
vada, sometimes called *'Humbug," but the 
yield of the North Bloomfield Co.*s mine 
for 1877, $291,125, was not much of a 
humbug. 

With this hasty glance at a coimtry 
where the material lor a biff book lays 
around loose, we return to the Overland 
road, and again to the westward. 

Leaving Colfax, we follow down Auburn 
Ravine, at times near its bed and anon 
winding in and out among the hills, which 
are here and there covered with small 
oaks and an occasional large oak 
and pine, together with the Manzanita, a 
peculiar shrub, resembling the thorn of 
the Eastern States, which sheds its bark 
instead of its leaves. (See page 164.) 

N. K« Mills— is the first station after 
Colfax, 5.6 miles distant, but trains stop 
onlv on signal. The country is very rough 
and broken, and 8.81 miles more brings 
our train to 

Applesate— another side-track near 
some lime Kilns. Continuing along with 
numerous cuts, fills, bridges and one tun* 
nel near the next station, 700 feet long, for 
2.97 miles, we arrive at 

Clipper Oap~an unimportant sta- 
tion. Again onward, we leave the ravine 
and keep along the foot hills, to hold the 
grade — passing through many an old 
washed placer mine, in which, only a few 
short years ago, could be seen thousands of 
men digging and washing^ "wft&^axsss^ vicogi. 
digging, ftom \a5imv[i^ ^"^ x^sgiaX>^&«^«2K^^ 



IM 

irhat is said to be " the root of all evil 
OOLD — and a kaga root it ii ; tlity atl p( 
to it; we are hunting it; have hunted tt for 
forty years; struck the trail several ti mo j, 
tut it soon got cold; and It has been difS- 
cuU for some time Id find a " color." 

Aabnm — The coun^ scat of Placer 
■ county — is 7,71 miles, west of Clipper Gap, 
and contains about 1,000 inhabitants. Qar. 
dens, Tineyards, and orchards abound, and 
everything betokens quiot, home-eomforts 
and ease. It has excellent schools and 
fine churches, and Is one of the neate 
looking towns la the county. The publ 
buildings, court-house etc., are goiSi, aud 
the grounds well kept. The greater portion 
of thedwellingsEtandalittle distance from 
the road. The American, Orleans, and 
Itailroad House, hio the principal hotels. 
The Piaeer Htrnld and the ArgMt, iKith 
weekly newspapers, are published here. 

Stages run daily from Auburn to Pilot 
JIill, eleven mil«<; Greeuwood, 11 miles; 
Georgetown, 20 miles; Colomo, 22 miles; 
Forestllill, 23 miles; Michigan Blufis.UO 
miles i Place rvilje, 80 miles. 
. We are now ia the fuot-hills: 

After leaving Auburn, we pass 
through Bloomer Cut, (seo illustra- 
tion, p. 168) then neartho next station 
we bass over the New Castle Gap 
Bridge, whk-h, before it was filled up 
with earth.waasasfeet long andeo feet 
high. All trestle bridges and trestle 
workson both the Union aod Central 
Pacific roads, have all been filled in 
with rock, earth or iron, within the 
lust five years. 

Kew Castle— Is a small place of 
about200 inhabitants, about4.89 miles 
troni Auburn. 
_ We pass on through little valleys. 
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and among low hills, with evidences ^ 

past and a little present mining. 

Oif to tho right are the old-timo nUntng 
camps of Ophh', Virginia City, Gold Hill, 
and several others, where yet considerable 
placer mining is indulged in by the old 
settlers who are good for notliing else. 

Tliere are several stone quarries near the 
station, where a very good article oi granite 
is procured. 

Just ancr leaving Newcastle, we catch 
the first glimpso of the beautiful valley of 
tho Sacraidenlo, from the windows on the 
rIghUhand side of Ihe cars. There has 
been several ])oiDls above, where the val- 
ley could bo S'^en for a moment, but veiy 
indistinctly. Passing on by several valu- 
able stone quarries, for 6.06 miles, we 

Pino — Wo are rapidly descending, but 
among the low hillij, covered with chap- 
arral, manzanita and grease-wood, tho 
road winds onward for 3.04 miles further, . 
passing several valuable (|uarrieB, to Ihs 
right and left, when we arrive at 

Rocklln — Here the company have a 
machine shop ami round-house of 2^stalls, 
built in the most substantial manner, of 
granite obtained near by. The celebrated 
Rocklin Granite Quarries are close to the 
station, on tho left-hand side of the road. 
The granite obtained here is of excellent 

aualitj, and does not stain on exposure to 
le weather. The sioae for the State Cap- 
ilol and formany of the best buildings in 
San Francisco was quarried here. 
Leaving Uocklin and the foot-hills — the 
>UQtry now opening out into the plains, 
■ Ihe valley bordering the American Hiver 
-wo have no more hills to encounter ; yet 
le country is somewhat uneven, and alter 
winding around, on a regular grade, for 
" 91 miTes further, we reach tlie 

Jnnctlon— Hoseville Junction — ^Tbia 
place is 18.34 miles from Sacramento. 
Here are several stores, a hotel, and one of 
the best places on the coast to establish a 
flouring mill. Using the wheat that is 
raised near, and finding a ready market in 
the mines to tho east, would have a decided 
advantage in point of location and freights 
over any other mill on the coast. At this 
junclionbranches offthe Oregon division 
of the Central Pacifle, north for Marysville 
and Oregon. The road Is completed to 
Redding, 169 miles, and passengers 
Change cars here If they choose, or go 
;o Sacramento, as the trains for the Ore- . 
gon division are made up at that city, and 
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start on the arrival of the morning train 
from San Francisco, about 8 f. m. We 
shall take a run over this division, starting 
from Sacramento. (See page 166) See 
also map on page 120, and description 
of depot buildings, page 173. 

Antelope~is 8.9 miles west 'The 
country is more level, and dotted here and 
there with varieties of oaks. Passenger 
trains do not stop, but pass on, and 6.42 
miles ftirther come to 

Arcade — a mere side-track. 

Rolling down 4.56 miles from Arcade, 
the train slowly crosses a long stretch of 
elevated road, and then on to the Ameri- 
can Kiver Bridge, 8.86 miles east of Sacra- 
mento—which spans the main stream of 
the American River — and pass along by 
the orchards and gardens which fringe the 
suburbs of the capitol of California, the 
dome of which can be seen on tiie left, also 
the State Agricultural Fair Grounds. The 
long line ot machine shops belonging to 
the Railroad Company, on the left, are 
passed, and then we come to the Sacra- 
mento River, on the ri^ht, with its crowded 
wharves, and stop at me city of 

Itocramento — Until the spring of 
1870, this was the western terminus ot the 
Grand Trans-Continental railroad. But 
upon the completion of the Western Pa- 
cific, from Sacramento to San Francisco, 
the two roads were consolidated under the 
name of the Central Pacific railroad of 
California, making one unbroken line from 
San Francisco to Ogden, / 833 miles long. 
The distance from Sacramento to Omaha 
to 1,776.18 miles; Stockton, 60 miles; 
San Francisco via Li vermore, 138 miles; 
▼laBenicie89miles; Vallejo, 60 miles; 
Marysville, 62 miles. 

The city is situatea on me cast bank of 
the Sacramento River, south of the Ameri- 
can, which unites with the Sacramento at 
this point. It i^ mostly built of brick ; the 
streets are broad, well paved, and bordered 
with shade trees throughout a large por- 
tion of the city. It contains numerous 
elegant public and private buildings, in- 
cluding the State Capitol and county build- 
ings. Population, 23,000. Churches, of 
all denominations, are numerous, as well as 
public and private schools. There are two 
orphan asylums; one Catholic, by the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph, and the other Protestant. 
Secret orders are well represented, and 
newspapers are also plentiful, chief of 
which are the Becord Union and the Bee^ 
both daily ; the <7cm77ia^German — is a 



tri-weekly ; the ZMMfar, the AgriouUuralUi 
and the tUwue, weeklies. The city is 
lighted with gas and supplied with water 
by two huge pumps in a building Just 
north of the depot— with a capacity of 
90,000 gallons per hour. 

Hotels are numerous, but the principal 
ones are the Eagle, Arcade, Orleans and 
Western. Free *'Buses" convey passen* 
gers from the depot to any of them, or, 
they can ride past them all on the street 
cars. In or near the city are located 
four flouring mills, six iron works, two 
potteries, smelting works, distilleries, 
plow works, planing mills, and many other 
small factories. The Capital Woolen Mills 
are located here, and consist of main build- 
ing, 216 by 60 feet, with extention 40 by 60 
ft. ; total number of spindles, 1,440 ; employ 
about 65 hands, and use 1,000 lbs. of wool 
daily. 

The Johnson & Brady Wine Co. work 
up 400 tons of grapes annually. The Sac- 
ramento Beet Sugar Factory is near the 
city— capacity, from 80 to lOOtonsperday; 
main building, 150 bv 63 feet. The fac 
tory grounds produce about 700 tons of beets 
annually. The company employ, when 
making su^ar, 200 whites and 300 Chinese. 

The prmcipal machine shops of the 
Central Pacific railroad are situated, as we 
have seen, on the north side of the city, and 
with the tracks, yards, etc., cover about 20 
^cres. The buildings first erected are of 
wood, still standing and in use. The new 
buildings are of brick, comprising a ma- 
chine, car, paint and blacksmith shops, 
round-house, and several other buildings. 
Kearly all the cars used by the company 
are manufactured here. It is a noted fact 
that the cars on both C. P. and U. P. R. R., 
are far superior in size, st^le and finish to 
those on the majority of the Eastern roads, 
and for strength and completeness of 
the arrangements for comfort in riding, 
they have no superior on any road. 

The hospital belonging to the Railroad 
Co., a large, airy and comfortable build> 
ing, is located near the shops, where their 
men are taken care of when sick or dis- 
abled. It is well conducted, a credit to 
the company, and of incalculable benefit to 
those unfortunates who are obliged to seek 
its shelter. 

As for the mercantile business, let a few 
"figures talk" : 

During the year 1881 the aggregate 
sales of all kinds of merc1iQK\flLv^ %s^ 
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lerenange, amounted to the sum of 
•26,000,000. This figure represents the 
a«rreffate volume or outside trade. 

Tho city is laid out In a regular square, 
the streets running at right angles fronting 
on the Sacramento River, wliich licre runs 
nearly north and south. They are num- 
bered from the river, 1, 2, 3, etc. Those 
running from the river bank, or east and 
west, are numbered with the alphabet, A, 
B, C, etc. 

There is a quiet Ix'auty, peculiar to this 
city alone, which renders it attractive to the 
most careless of travelers. Its well-shaded 
streets; its beautiful gardens, blooming 
with an almost tropical luxuriance; its 
vineyards and orchards, all combine to 
form a city such as one rarely meets with 
in California, and nowhere else. 

Sacramento is endeared to Californians— 
not by reason of her j)resent !)eauty and pros- 
perity, but because she is truly an American 
city, whose people, by their indomitable 
energy and perseverance, have raised 
this monument to our national character, 
despite tlie ravages of lire and Hood. Not 
only have they re-built their city, but they 
have built tho ground on which it stands, 
and to-day the city stands some ten feet 
above the original site on which Sac- 
ramento was first established. 

From the small and unimportant hamlet 
of a few years ago, it has emerged into a 
thriving, bustling city. Fires burned the^ 
young city to the ground, but it rose — 
Phoenix like— more beautiful than ever. 
The floods swept over it, as with a besom 
of destruction, in the winters of '51 and 
'53, and the waters were rushing with 
irresistible force through every street. 
When they abated, the people went to work 
and built levees around their city, and 
fancied themselves secure. Again with 
the floods, in the winter of '61 and '63, 
Sacramento was inundated. To guard 
against a recurrence of these evils, the 
city bed was raised above the highest 
known tide, and instead of wearing away a 
levee, the angry waters find a solid mass of 
earth, on which stands the city, against 
which their efforts at destruction are futile. 
To one who has not resided on this coast, 
it may at first seem strange that a city 
should have been located in the midst of 
such dangers. When Sacramento was laid 
out, both the Sacramento and American 
rivers had bold banks above the reach of 
floods. But when the thousands of 
3 commenced tearing down the 



mountains and pouring the debris into the 
rivers, Uie sediment gradually filled up the 
river bed from twelve to eighteen feet above 
its former level. Consequently, when the 
spring sun unlocked the vast volume of 
water confined in the mountain snows, 
and sent it foaming and seething in its 
mad power to the plains, the old and half- 
filled channel could not contain it, and a 
large body of country was annually in- 
undated. Levees were tried in vain; the 
mighty torrent would not be confined; 
hence the necessity of raising the city 
above its ravages. This has been ac- 
complished; and beyond the present line 
of high grade, a powerful levee surrounds 
the unfilled portion of the city, on which 
is a railroad track, forming an iron circle or 
band, which no past Hoods have had power 
to break. These levees are guarded and 
kept in repair by the Railrof^d Company. 
The Statk Capitol — For a description 
soo Annex No. 15, page 173. 

We will now take a run over the 
Oregon Division. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

For time of passenger train leaving 
Sacramento see schedules. 

The trains run over the Overland track 
of the "Central " to Rosevi He Junction, pass- 
ing all stations — except where signaled — 
until the Junction is reached. 

Our road branches off to the left just 
before the station is reached, and stops 
close on the north side of the building, 
and we liear^ — " All aboard for Marysville, 
Chico and Oregon." We suppose the 
time is not far distant (in the age of 
nations) when passengers will hear, on ar- 
riving at this station: "All aboard for 
Puget Sound, Hudson Bay, Alaska and 
Behring Straits; close connections made 
with the Yankee Tunnel Company, under 
Behring Straits for all points in Russia, 
China, Japan, Germany, England, France, 
and the Holy Land! '* 

Leaving the Junction, our course is 
north ; we are whirled along over a fine 
road-bed, in and out among the foot-hills, 
with rapid and ever changing scenery on- 
either hand, through groves of huge old 
oaks, with large herds of sheep grazing 
about them, for six miles to 

Whitney — a signal station in the midst 
of sheep ranches — cross Auburn Ravine, 
and after a run of 4.5 miles, come to 

Lincoln, which is a village of about 
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800 inhabitants. Just above the station, 
on the right, are located extensive works 
for making sewer pipes, and pottery; 
half a mile further, on the same side, is a 
new coal mine, recently discovered. A 
little further a turkey ranche, and then, a 
real old-fashioned Vermont farm, only 
there is a great uniforn? ity in the size of 
the rocks. 

E WING— comes next, a signal station, 
4.1 miles from Lincoln, where wc cross 
Goon Greet and find the Land improving, 
for 3,5 miles, when we come to 

Sheridan — ^This place contains about 
20 buildings, situated on an open plain 
where most of the land is used for grazing 
purposes. We now cross Bear River, 
which has broad bottoms, much of which 
is covered with sand, and the washings 
from the mines above towards Grass Val- 
ley. Here we get a good viciv of the 
"Buttes," directly ahead. After passing 
over 2.8 miles from Sheridan, we are at 

Wheatland — a place very properly 
named, as it is situated in one great wheat- 
field, with several fiuc.buildings. a flouring 
mill, a weekly newspaper — tlxj Uecorder — 
and an enterprising population of farmers, 
GOO or more. 

Continuing along, through a line country 
2.6 miles, wccome to 

Heed's — a signal station of a liaM-dozen 
buildings. On we go, throuL'h broad, rich 
bottom-land, many miles in width, 4.7 
miles to 

Yuba — another signal station on the 
south bank of the Yuba River. Here we 
cross a dyke, which extends up and down 
the river, as far as you can see, thrown up 
to keep the river from overflowing its 
banks, to the damage of the surrounding 
country. The river bottom there is a mile 
in width, covered with oaks and willow^s, 
across which the road is built on high tres- 
tles. Crossing over, we find another high 
dyke on the opposite side, which we cross, 
and 1.9 miles from Yuba signal station, 
stop at the old city of 

Marysville — one of the prettiest towns 
in the State. It is the county seat ol Yuba 
county, situated on the north bank of the 
Yuba River, with a population of about 
5,000. It was first settled in 1849, and 
named in honor of the only white woman 
within its limits, Mrs. Mary Covilland. 
The town is built of brick, the streets wide, 
and laid out at right angles. The chief 
beauty of Marysville consists in the shrub- 
bery which ornaments the town, though 



there are many elegant public buildinge^ 
and private residences in the city. Scarce^ 
will you find a dwellinMttt is not sur- 
rounded with a forest of ^^B trees, includ- 
ing orange and shade tr^^r embowered 
in a mass of vines and fljowers. The city 



is on a level j)lain, twelve miles from the 
floods of tlpj Yuba by a dyke or high em- 



foot-hills, jpd protected from the spring 



bankment The streets are broad and 
regularly laid out. The city supports one 
daily paper — the Appeal — has several good 
hotels, chief of which are the United St atea 
and Western. There are two seminaries, 
four j)ublic, and numerous private schools; 
also live churches, nearly all denominations 
being represented. Ihe city is lighted 
with gas, and supplied with water from an 
artesian well 300 feet deep, from which it 
is elevated by steam power to a reservoir^ 
and thence conducted all over the city. It 
has quite a number of manufactories, in- 
cluding an iron foundry and machine 
shop, where are maufactured all kinds of 
mill machinery, stationary engines, &c." 
Agriculture is now the principal source of 
wealth of the country. Fruit culture and 
stock-raising are veiy remunerative. 

Saw-mills j.re numerous in the county, 
as immense qua.ntities of lumber are ship- 
ped from Marysville. The greater i)ortion 
of the mining is now done by the hydraulic 
process. There are 15 quartz mills in the 
county, and 30 companies owning canals 
or mining ditches, one of which cost 
$500,000, and with its branches is over 150 
mile^ long. 

There are regular stage lines from Marys- 
ville to Colusa, 29 miles west ; Downieville, 
67 miles northeast; North San Juan, 38 
miles ; Grass Valley, 35 miles : La Porte, 65 
miles from Marysville. 

The Califoriiia^ortherit R. R. 

This road brancnesott for Oroville, north, 
and runs to the eastward of Feather Kiver, 
through Honcut, a small place, and arrives 
at Oroville,after a run of 20 miles. This town 
has a population of about 1 ,500, and is the 
county seat of Butte county. It is an old 
mining town, principally placer mines, 
which were at one t-me very rich, and in 
some places now are worked to advantage. 
The Chinese are very thick in the old pla- 
cer region, and work these old diggings 
over and over again. The town is em- 
bowered in fruit and shade trees, beautiful 
gardens and orchards. 

This county poaai^^^^^ ^«vaR<ASj£v^^«ss!^ 




af:ncultUTal land in the Stoip. All kinds 
r of grain and produce nre itiii^ed in nbuud- 
L «uce. Tiie vineyards am numeroua, pro- 
[ docia^lnrgo quimtitiesnf wineaii'l liriioily 
I anauully. RaHinB are produced in Inrge 
I qunntltfcB, and un immenac amoant of pea- 
I nuts are gailitred for market everv year. 
1 Btocli-raisiDg is alBO an importanl feature. 
I Vool is fi stiiple export of the county. 
I Bcboo^ and cliurclics aro in a flour'slilng 
I condition — a sure evidence of a people's 
oaperlly. Stages I enve Oroville regularly 
r La Porte, cS milrg; SusanTilTe. 105 
I mJles; as well as to moBtof the adjoining 
I towns. 

Ri'tuming to Marjaville, we will now 
take a run to 

Yuba Citt — situated about one m!le 
I west of Mary sy ill e, containing a population 
[ of almiit 1,000, and located on the eastern 
I lanlc of the Feathrr Biver, Just above its 
§ junction with the Yuba. It is Ihc county 
■ W-t of Sutler county— first settled in ISlfl. 
■ ras named alter Qennal Sut- 



ter, the old pini 
Coloina, £1 Dorado county, on tha south 
fork ofilie Amcriran River, January lOlh, 
1848, the first poid was discovered in Cali- 
fornia. The county has a populatinn of 
a!)out 6,01)0, moally engaged in agriculture. 
The Boil is very fertile, and producea large 
crops of wheat, nats, an.l b»rley; there an 
also some very fine vineyards', produclnga 
superior quality offruit, from which many 
thousand gallons of wino and hrnndy are 
made annually. 

Tlie city liaa one newspaper — the Sittter 
Sannir — and several hotels. It is at the 
head of steamboat navigation, and is con* 
nected with San Francisco and the world 
by the road ovur which we came — the 
Oregon division of the C. P., via. Marya- 
yille, between (Fhich cities a hack nma 
regularly. 

Trb "Buttkh" — called the "Maiysville 
Buttes," are a noted land-mark to "- - 
westward, about tea miles. They co' 
of a feries of peaks that rise from 



cbofutt's nkw oybbland toubist 
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crest of an isolated mountain range, which 
stands bold and clear among the plains, 
1,000 feet in height From appearances, 
one would be led to suppose that this 
jridge crossed the valley at one time, when 
this was an inland sea; and when the 
waters escaped fW)m the lower valley, 
those confined above cut a i>ortion of the 
ridge down level with the plain, and 
escaping, left a beautiftil valley above. 

From the summits of their bald peaks a 
fine view can be had of a great portion of 
the Sacramento Valley, including Moitnt 
Shasta, awav to the northward, 220 
miles distant, in latitude 41 deg. 80 min., 
an isolated and lofty volcanic mountain, 
ftiU 14,440 feet hiffh. It is covered with 
perpetual snow, ana is the head and source 
of the Sacramento River. (See Annbx 
Ho. 4^ page 214. To the northwest, in 
the Coast Range, can be distinctly 
seen Mts. Link, St. John and Ripley. 
On the south, Mt Diablo, in the Contra 
Costa ran^ while on the east, from north 
to south, IS the long range of the Sierra 
Kevadas, as far as the eye can roach. 

Returning to MarysviUe, we a^ain start 
on our Journey. One mile norm of the 
i^ity we cross the track of Uie Oroville rail- 
road, pass several cemeteries on the right, 
also a race track ; then, bear away to the 
Id^— northwest — and cross the Feather 
River on a long trestle bridge. Along this 
river, live oaks and sycamore trees atound 
by the million. 

LoMO— a flag station, comes first from 
Harysville, 6.8 miles. Here are wheat 
lancto which continue, with an occasional 
clump of trees, 8.0 miles, to 

LiVB Oak — another side track, in the 
centre of some thousands of acres of young 
live oaks, and manzanita shrubs. Passing 
along with the broad valley of the Sacra- 
mento on the left, which stretches away as 
far as .the eye can reach, and the Feather 
River Valley on the right, beyond which are 
the lofty Sierras, we reach 

Qridley — ^which is 6.5 miles farther 
north. This station has several hotels and 
stores, a dozen residences, and a large grain 
warehouse, and one flouring mill, as, be it 
remembered, we are now in one of the 
great wheat sections of the State. The 
station was named for a Mr. Gridley — 
maybe it's "Old Bob Gridley"— who 
knows? — who owns somewhere about 
85,000 acres of laud adjoining the station, 
much of which he has worked by farmers 
on a division of crops. Live oaks, big opes 



are numerous all the way for 8.4 miles to 

Bioos — ^This is a lively town of about 
1,200 population, in the midst of fine wheat 
lands, with extensive warehouses for stor- 
ing and handling wheat in nearly all 
seasons. This cereal is a large and sure 
crop. Biggs has a weekly paper— ^e 
Hegister—aereTsl hotels, chief of which is 
the Planters, and a stage line to Oroville, 
twelve miles east; tare, $1.00. 

The place was named for a Mr. Big^, 
who, like the Mr. Gridley, is troubled with 
about 80,000 acres of this wheat land, much 
of which yields, when properly farmed, 
50 bushels to the acre. Iieaving Biggs we 
cross the big canal of the Cherokee Com- 
pany, which is 18 miles long and 400 
feet wide ; the water is used for hydraulic 
mining, and then for irrigating purposes. 

After a run of ten miles, aU the way 
through wheat fields, we reach 

Nelson— composed of about a dozen 
buildings, surrounded with wheat, wheat, 
all wheat. These fields extend far away 
in every direction. 

Passing along, we cross Butte Creek, 
and 6.6 miles from Nelson, come to 

Dunham — Here is about a dozen build- 
ings, in the midst of a broad plain studded 
with occasional oaks. A fiouring mill and 
large warehouses are near the station. 
Continuing on 6.1 miles, and we stop at 
the beautinil town of 

Chico — It is 43 miles from MarysviUe, 25 
miles northwest from Oroville, and five 
miles east of the Sacramento River, situated 
in the Chico Valley, Butte county, in the 
midst of as rich a farming section as the 
State affords; population 6,000. The city 
is lighted with gas, has ample water-worWs 
situated near the depot, and has several 
banks and hotels, chief of which are the 
Chico House and the Union ; oue daily pa- 
per, the Becord^ and one weekly, the En- 
terprtse. To the eastward looms up the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, covered with a 
dense forest of timber, in which are many 
sawmills, the lumber from which is floated 
down to within three miles of the city, in 
a " V " flume, 85 miles in length. The 
streets are lined with ^ade trees, groves of 
oaks, and orchards and gardens are on 
every hand. Near the town. General Bid- 
well, the old pioneer, has an extensive 
ranche— or farm, as it would be called in 
the Eastern States — which is in a very, 
high state of cultivation, producing abun* 
dantly all kinds of fruits and plants of 
the temperate and seml-lxo^v^'^ Occcsl^^. 
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Stage rou(«9 from Chi co are 

Six-horse coaclies, in amiimer, leavo fur 
OroTille, 25 mjlta; Butleville, PluiuaH 
Co., G3 miles; fare, 10 cents jicr mile. 
Stages leave for Diamondville, eleven 
miles; Butte Creek, 13 tniics; nnd Hcll- 
town, H miles; also, for Day ton, Mvinili'3; 
Jacinto, 14 miloB; Gerannatown, 13iuiics; 
"Willows, 56 miles J Colusa, 40 miles; IVJl- 
llams, 40 miles; Allen, 05 miloB; ntiil Bart- 
letto jWlngs, SSmlles^. Stages rtm Moa- 
dayB,'WcdDes(Iay3 and Fridays, In ^t. Jolin, 
ten miles; OrlonU, 2'i mllcB; O itujKi, W 
miles; Coast Range, a3 miles; Newville, 
40 miles. The average liiru \<> ail Uieao 
places is t«n cents per mile. 

Leaving Chico, Our course i^ iiniru wusl- 
■wardfor seven miles lo 

NoBD — asui.illsf;iiii>nnlK;ut three miles 
east of the Sacriiin''Dlii Kivor. Hcxl i^omes 
a sidC'trnck, i^ miles further, called 

Anita — and 2.1 milo further 

Caka— This pliiee iiaa it p^ipislalion of 
ahout 100, mo^t of uhoiii oru IhniierB, at 
wheat fields are gliil thu rule. Ou, 2^ 
miles further cornea 

Soto — near Dimt Creek, and 4.;J luiies 

Viiu — a small sinlion near 1lie Siicra- 
mentoHlTcr. in llie center of a veiy fertile 
region and a grcut point for ^'rain ship- 
ments. 

Continuing on Ifi milca further, crossius 
several Bmnirciiieks,paB>iiiii,' some oaks and 
willows along the creeks, we come to 

Bbsua — a hide-track, on the eaiit hank ol' 
Sacramento Itiver, which we cross, and 

TKHAJt.i — on the west h.iuk of Sacra- 
mento Hivet, where hoala ofleu land, lieiug 
a tlirlving town of aliout 100 poj>ii]aIioD. 
The Tocgtn heralds tlie news duilj- in clar. 
ion lonea, that all may lenrn that Tehama 
has a live daily nenupaper. The place 
was, in early days, known as " Hull t^toss- 
ing." Agncultiiro is the principal featnre 
of the place, allliough the Itimtier husiaesa 
is an important item. A "V" flume brings 
the lumber down from themillsinliieSierraa 
on the northeast, a distance of forty 
with a capacity of 40.000 feet per day. The 
country la very fertile. Live oaka arc 
numeroos. 

I>assen's Peak, to thcnorlheaat, la aproni- 
inent feature of the landecape, as it riaca 
10,678 feet ahove aea level, which would be 
about 10,000 feet higher than Tehama. 
Continuing along 1S.1 miles farther, cross- 
ing several small creeks, we come to 



Rkd Bluffs — the county seat of Tehama 
^onnty, at the head of navigation on the 
Sacramento River, with a population of 
about 2,000. It is situated in tlie midst of 
rich agricultural and grasing land, wiUi 
many Uiriviug vineyards and several hotels, 
chief of which are the Tremont and Red 
jllufis Hotel ; also two weekly nowspapeta, 
Iho Bmtinel and the PeepU't Game. Lum- 
' — 'a an invporlant industry, andtlie man- 
ore of diiora, sash and blinds iscarried 
D a great extent. Mt. Shasta, to ths 
north, ia a prominent object, rialng up out 
of Iho valley. 

Continuing along, crossing several littls . 
creeks, bearing away more to the westward, 
10..')niiIi:E, wecomoK) 

HouK-tB— a aignai station. J.O milee 

UfCKKYit — another aignal station, \<i- 
catcd 1.8 wiles from 

Cottonwood— Thiaia asmall village in 
Shasta county, of about 300 population, 
aitiiated on Cottonwood Creek, about five 
miles west of the Sacramento Kiver. 

Turning more to the northeast, a sliort 
run of 7.0 miles brings na to 

Anuehson'B — a village of nlwut -.ZOO poi>- 
ulaliua, 6.^ miles from 

Ct.KAR Crebe — a small station on s 
creek of that name, wliicli comes in, frcnn 
the wuet, and niter 4.U inllt^ further, m 
come to the cud of the rood at 

ItBDDiNO — ^XhiB place was named for th* 
land commissioner of the railroad com- 
pany. This is the terminus of the road, 
having a population of ahout 500. 

Keddiugia SOB miles north of San Fran- 
ciaco,276mileaaouthof Roscburg, Oregon, 
uud 475 miles from Portland. 

Stage; leave Redding daily, with pasgen- 
ger, mails and express, for itosoburg, and 
all intermediate places, distance 273 miles. 
At Itosebiirg connections are made with 
Ilia Oregon & California railroad, for Port- 
land, Wi mllea further. Fare to Ito^lfuig 
from Residing, $41.25. 

This region is fertile in aubject matter 
lor our book, but we are]imitc<l asto apace, 
and with this haaty glance at the most im- 
portant features of the country, now re- 
lum to the city of Sacramento, and again 
start out on another route. 

Up the Siwramento Biver- 

Stepping on board a light draft steam> 
boat, at the wharf in Sacramento, we are 
off for a trip by water. 
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will be the 

" TniLES," which is the native name 
given to the rushes which cover the low 



3 ezlremely dllficult lo pass among 
them. The lands on wliich tht-y grow are 
subject lo annual overflon^s. During ilie 
prevalence or tlic (luods, miUvs and miles uf 
these lands are under water, jiiescnlinK the 
HppearBDCe of one vast laltc or iQlautfseiL 
la tUo f^ll an I early winter, wlien Ihc 
tullea arc dry, lliey nixi oflcu set on Are. 
forming n grawl ;iiid lerriblo spectacle, es- 
pecially during the nigbt. When once the 
nrc aCtilns lieadwa}', nothing can quench 
its fury until tlie tuile* are swept away to 
the bank of some waicrcourse, which bars 
its further progress. 

The soil composing Ihe land is adobe, of 
a purely ve^tabtu mold. Wlierevcr it 
baa been reeluimed, it |)ri>du(!e3 grain and 
Tegetablcs iu almost fabulous quantities. 

It is claimed by in:my, lliat, wilh proper 
appliances, these lands could be converted 
intomagniflcent ricclieldsi ibe advocates 
of this measure asserting that Ihey jiossess 
every requisite of soil, clime, and adapt^i- 
bHity to irrigation. Tlie Stale lias pro- 
vided for a system of levees, by which a 
large amount of land, heretofore known as 
tuile land, has been successfully reclaimed, 
and is DOW counted the most valuable in 
Ibe State. 



the "tuiles" are disappearing, and, '>el'ore 
we reach Knight's Landing, the Icfi-iiand 
Bbore is more bold, and tiie wheat-fields 
and gardens have taken the place of "tuiles" 
along tlie river bank. 

We have already been to Marysvilje by 
railroad, now let usgo via Feather River, 
a beautiful stream, its clear waters contrast- 
ing advantageously with the muddy waters 
of the riverwe liavo left. We pass through 
a flne country with wheat farms on the 
higher lands, and reach Nicholas, a tlull, 
quiet town of about 300 inhabitants, situa- 
ted at the junction of Bear River with the 
Feather. Proceeding up the Feather, we 
pass HOCKFARU,thchome of the venerable 

Eioneer of California, General Sutter. It 
I a lovely place — the old farm-house and 
iron fort standing on the " 'Nc 



stream. Enormous Sg trees line the bank, 
while bihind them can be seen the fln& 

orchards and vin^arda planted by the 
General over 60 ^eara ago. Oener^ 
Sutler settled in California under a grant 
from the Russiaji Government, which con- 
veyed to him large tracts of land around 
Sacramento City, including the cily site; 
also a large tract, of which Hock Farm is 
a part. Sharpers and swindlers deprived 
Ibc old pioneer of most of his jiroperly, 
leaving him penniless, and a iKasio^itr on 
Ihe Stale. 

I'assineon byibejnnctionof the Vuba 
and FeaiVier rivers, wa B<«m reach Vuba 
ncarMary8vil1e,0i miles from Sacramento, 
by water. (See description on page 167) 
Itelurning to the Sacramento, ibe right- 
bund bank of the river appears low and 
swampy, covered wiili " tulles " for a ;rreat 
distance inland. Passing on, we sooji a:^ 

KtnOHT'8 Lawdino — a small place — 46 
miles from Sacramento. Popnlalion abont 
300^ It is quite a shipping point for Yolo 
county, and is on tlie line ot tlie California 
Pacific railroad. This I'oad, in 18i;J-4, ex- 
tended to Jtlarysville, crossing the river at 
this point, but the floods washed away the 
I'oad.bed on the cast side of the river. The 
road passedinto Uie hands of the " Central" 
Company, who had a road to Marysville 
via the lit^vllle Junciion. So it never was 
repaired, hut Ihc bridge turned to allow a 
free passage of the river boats, and has 
been so, for the last four years, and probably 
will so remain until it rots down. 

For a long distance above Knight's 
Landing, the low luarsbv plains continue 
on our riglit, Ibe higher land covered wilh 
wheat on our left, wilh no towns of any 
importance lo note until we arrive at 

Colusa— This is a point of considerable 
trade— 125 miles from Sacramento, It is 
the county seat of Colusa county, situated 
on the west bank of the Sacramento River, 
and coQl^na about 1,600 inhabitants. The 
Colusa Htm is pulili<hcd here. 

TUe town was laid out in 1830, by Col- 
onel Seinple, the owner of the "Colusa 
Grant"— containing two Spanish leagues. 
It is now Ihocenlerof a very large farming 
and grazing country. Schools and churches 

' are well represented. Stages run dally be- 
tween Colusa and Marysville— 29 miles; 

I also Id Williams, nine miles west. 
Passing on up the river, 

I seems l.o greA.\Uh\Vj tVft.ti^ x 
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instead of a grain countiy, more especially 
on the west 

Aboat 200 miles Airther and we reach the 
Landing of Chico— but we have already 
described the town on page 186, so we will 
pass on. On the right-hand side, the shores 
are low and sedgy most of the way, fit only 
for grazing when the floods have subsided; 
yet we pass intervals of erain fields till we 
arrive at Bed Bluffs— 2*^ miles from Sac- 
ramento^ at the head of navigation. See 
description of the town on page 170. 

We will now return to the city of Sac- 
ramento, and there take another route. 

Down the Hacramento River. 

Stepping on board of a large passenger 
and freight boat, we start down the river 
towards San Francisco. The plains stretch 
away on either hand, and there is little to 
be seen except the gardens and farms along 
the banks on the hieher ground, the wide 
waste of "tuilcs," ana the plains and moun- 
tains beyond. On the left^away in the 
dim distance, the hills succeed the plains, 
the mountains the hills, until the vast pile 
towers among the clouds. 

Winding around curves, where the stern 
of the boat is swept by the willows on the 
shore, we ^lide down the river, past 
sloughs, creeks, and tulle swamps, until we 
pass Freeport, 12 miles from the city, a 
little hamlet of half a dozen dwellings. 

Floating along between the low banks, 
covered with willow and shrub, we pass 
Mississippi Bend— 24 miles fi-om Sac- 
ramento. Here the river makes one of its 
numerous curves, almost doubling back on 
itself. 

To the left is the little town of Bich- 
LAin>, containing a half-dozen dwellings. 
Now the Nevada Mountains fall behind, 
and we have one vast plain around us. 
We pass the outlet of Sutter's Slough, and 
then the Hoe's Back — a long sand-bar, 
which stretches diagonally across the 
river. The water here is very shoal. A 
wing dam has been built from the western 
shore, half way across the channel, which 
throws the water into a narrow compass, 
giving greater depth to the bar. Next 
comes Cache Creek Slough, on which large 
quantities of grain are shipped to San 
Francisco via Sacramento Biver, from Yolo 
and Solano counties. Now we are passing 
along by the Bio Vista hills, whicn come 
close to the water's ed^e on the right-hand 
hore. These hills are the first we have seen 

"»! the river since leaving the city. They 



consist of one long, low ridge, broken into 
hillocks on its crest These hills are ex- 
cellent wheat land, yielding an abundant 
harvest The land is veiy valuable, thou^ 
but a few years have passed since it was 
sold for 25 cents per acre. The town of 
Bio Vista is situated on the slope of the 
foot^ls, and contains about 800 in- 
habitants. Formerly the town stood 
on the low ground, near the river bank, 
but the flood of '62 washed it away, car 
rving from 40 to 60 houses down the river. 
The people fled to the high lands, where 
thev remained until the passing steamers 
took them away. For days the little 
steamer Bescue was plying up and down 
the river, running I'ar out over the sub- 
merged plains, picKine up the "stragglers," 
who were surrounded oy the waters. Some 
were found on the house-roofs, with the 
flood far up the sides of their dwell- 
ings, and others were rescued from the 
branches of trees, which afforded them 
the only resting-place above the waters. 
The flood of '62 will long be re- 
membered by those who Uien dwelt on the 
banks of the Sacramento. 

We next pass Collikqsyille, a long 
wharf on the right-hand side of the river, 
with a house or two stahding close by. It 
is a point of shipment of considerable 
freight, for the country, and ^ain for the 
city. A little below this pomt,the San 
Joaquin Biver unites with the Sacramento, 
entering from the left, forming Buintn 
^ay (pronounced Soo-e-soon). 

Antioch— just across the bay — is in 
Contra Costa county; population, 500. 
Three miles south, by railroad, are the 
Mount Diablo coal mines, which yield 
large quantities of coal. 

1 here are several manufactories of pot- 
tery in the town — ttie clay in the vicinity 
bemg a very superior article. The Ledger^ 
a weekly paper, is published here. Atten- 
tion lias lately been attracted to the silk 
culture, and many thousand mulbeny trees 
have been planted. 

Passing on down the bay, we enter the 
Straits of Carquinez, when a long, low 
wharf on the right attracts our attention. 
It is fronting the old town of Benicie, 
of which more hereafter. 

Paasinff on down the straits we 
hare a fine view of Vallejo, which 
lies to our right, near where we enter 
San Pablo Bay. Turning to the left, ?8 
miles more brings us to San Francisco 
But we must return to Sacramento and 
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Take the old Overland Bonte, 

TIa Stockton and Llvermore Pass. 
Ijetaittg SacrameDto, the route is 
along the east bank of the Sacrameoto 
Blver, through well -cultivated gar- 
denB, orohards and vineyards S.T nules 
to 

Brighton.— Here we learn that the 
cars oT the Sacramento Valley rait 
road, managed by the Central Facl&c 
Oompa^, run down on the same track 
as the "Central" to this station, where 
they branch off. Let us step Into 
them, and see where they go. Fatter- 
son's Is five miles; Salsbury's six 
miles; Alder Creek, three miles, and 
three more to 

Foi> Bou — t wenty-flTemlleseast from 
Baeramento, in Sacramento county, 
on the south bank of the American 
lUver; population about 2,000. Vine 
culture is an important industry. 
Borne of the finest vineyards in the 



State are located here. Including the 
Natomd, which le celebrated for its 
fine quality of raisins and wine. To 
the north and east of the town placer 
mtningiatheprlnoipal business ;tothe 
south and west, farming and grazing. 

There are extensive granite quarries 
in the vicinity. Prom the bed of the 
river near this point, laige quantities 
of cobble-stones have been obtained, 
for paving the streets of Sacramento 
and SanFranclsco, 

Folsomis ornamented with fruit and 
shade trees, and has many fine publio 
and private buildings, with masnifl- 
cent scenery. Regular stages leave 
for Coloma, dally, via Uormonlsland, 
Salmon Palls and Greenwood Valley, 
twenty- four miles distant. 



Tbe ludiuia DOll the talegnph the 'wblipeiliig 

Emlgruiti, OD Uie plains, ue o&Ued, b^ Uie 

older tettUn, 'pUgrlmB." 



Ho. IS Ahhex. Cltate CBpitol of Call- 

ueeU tlu eye vbea approoahing Sacrameato 
from the etwt. It Ib a noosplaaona lunlmark. 
fnw boildliig oocqpleB Hie center of fonrblwkB, 
iMnuidad by lOth and ISth, and bjr L and N 
■taaali. TluBiotuidifpnitliTsatanBaH, lUgbtl; 
olanilBd abore Muh oQier, and oouneeted by eaiT 
flltfila ol atap*. ThsvararegiilBXIylBidoatiaud 



topotthisdome latum rise 12 It u ted Corinthian 
pillu-B, -nhloh Burport the UdoI or bdiilII dome, 
and thii is aurmouDted by tbe statue of CaU- 



idirith a beaaJ 



JUS" 



■vardi ukwely shaTea 



^pnoohliia It from thlB pdnt yon may r«iird 
tt Aa a groM oentiml bnildiiig, train irhicb nicH 
'ttw lofW donM, and hdving on each side a large 
WiM. Afll^tofgranltcBtoiiB,2» feet high by 

BOfirt Is -wldtli, ^eadB to a front portico of ten 
o olam nB, OironSli wbl<b, aad a large biOl, the 

tarjandfromtBiBiln each story, hntla. elogantly 
cnniad, extend throndi the front and wings, (bo 
BlBtoaffloH being on either Bide. FiTeTemale 
AaoTM ornament the front slmvo tbecolmnns. 

■IS In Bitting postores. They represent war, 
adeDoe, ■eiioultoia and mlmng. The wings 
*>tfrtitng ^£b flanke of "Uie holldlng are 1G4 feet 
■iMveUie lint or ba«ament story. The north 
•Dd Mnith fluka of tbe bnildlng form, respi^ct- 
t*ely. Bib Aiaambly and Senate ohsjnbers, the 
fonnBTbefiw B2x72, and the latter 72x62. In 
Hm raar ooner, a oiioiilaT pndeetkm of 60 feet 
dlaiaetar foimi the State Library, The first 
•knrof SB feet Ib of vhlte granite, from neigh- 
bming qn^rrlea, and !■ ninnantited by a. coriiioe 
(dtlMBame. Abora tHia Uie body of the main 
AsnalB Borroimded by an open baloony, whicb 
la anpported by 24 Anted Corinthieji Doiurana 
and an eqaat niunber of pilagters. Above this 
lialoony the body of Hia dome is eopported ^ an 



:>{ the interior totonda, 



weU known in Cailfomia for its BasoeptihUlty to 
e a hJ£h poliab. All tbe fltat floor doon 
w^nnt, wlt^ lanrel panels, aa are aJfio the 
lUuonghontthebnllding. The Btodea are, 

reapeetlvely, Zl feet 6 1E-'-- ' " "' 

feet in b^gfat. " 



60,000 surface feet ol gronnd. i 




nbBtautla] m __ ._ 

between (be bridge ma 



a fee 



STo'?. 



arobcs in' Oie 



itory. lbs front has four lorgo 

:enter, and eight BinaUec ones uu ™~:ii niuo. 

rhree tracks run through the building, and a 

ilatfonn 32 feet wide. In the roar is an annex, 
160 feet long, and 35 feet wide, one atory, in 
which is a dining-room, 40iSS feet, 14 feet hl^, 
two naiting-roconB, 26x35 feet. On tbe flrstfloor 
ore ticket, ■leepIng-OBi', and. telegraph offloea, 
lunch counter and bBgeage-roDm. newi-roiHn, eta. 
The aeoond atorr IB oconpled by the offices of tbe 
Baorojnento Valley Eoiiroad, Bopt of DiyiBfon of 
theC.F., Train DlBpataherB,CandnctorB, Rooms 
•— Storage, Stationery, etc. 

I .. ,, — w a regular eating station. 
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faaaing on seven miles to White Hocks, 
eiglitto Latrobe, and eleven to Shingle 
Springs, brings us to the end of the rail- 
road, 49 miles from Sacramento. 

PiACERViLLE. — is twclvc milcs from 
Shingle Springs, with which it is connects 
ed with daily stages. It is the county 
seat of El Dorado county, 60 miles east of 
Sacramento, at an altitude of 1,880 feet 
above tide — present population, about 
2,000. 

Who has not heard of Placerville, El 
Dorado county ? It was in this coimty, at 
Ooloma, eight miles northeast of the city, 
where the 

First gold discovery — was made Jan- 
uary, IGth, 1848— by J. AY. Marshall, in the 
mill race of General Sutter. The an- 
notmcement of this discovery caused the 
wildest gold fever excitement ever eaperi- 
enced not only in America, but in every 
part of the civilized world. 

The news of these rich discoveries sped 
with the wings of the wind, and thousands, 
ves, tens of thousands, in the Atlantic States 
left homes, friends, and all they held dear, 
to make their fortunes in this, the new £1 
Dorado. WiUi many the excitement be- 
came intense, ships, steamers, barks, brigs, 
and all manner oi sailing vessels were char- 
tered or purchased for a trip **around the 
Horn;" and no sacrifice was thought to be 
too much to make to procure the necessary 
outfit for the expedition. Again there were 
thousands who, choosing the land, boldly 
struck out toward the setting sun to cross the 
th^n almost unknown trackless deserts, 
and pathless mountains. Horses, mules 
and cattle were pressed into service, as wcdl 
as all kinds of conveyances, while many 
started with hand-carts, propelling them 
themselves, upon which they packed their 
tools and provisions for the trip. Again, 
others started on foot, with only what thr / 
could pack on their backs, ^trusting Co 
hiek.^^ Very few, if any, had a thought of 
the privations to be endured, or the obsta- 
cles to be overcome, so anxious were they 
to arrive at the Land of Gold. 

Those who came by water, passed in at 
the Golden Gate, and up the Sacramento, 
while those by land came pouring over the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, by natural 
passes, down, down into this beautiful val- 
ley, where a city of many thousands sud- 
denly sprang into existence. From a 'Hit- 
tie unpleasantness*' the place was first 
known as **Hangtown,** but in 1852 it was 
Changed to Placerville, which indicated at 



that time, the nature of the mfhihg dbne 
in the vicinity. Of the many thousands 
who started across the plains and moun- 
tains, hundreds died by the wayside, ' and 
were buried by their companions, while 
the greater number were "lost" by the 
hand ofthefriencUg Indian or the hostiU 
Mormon. 

It has been estimated, and we think cor- 
rectly, could tlie bones of these emigrants 
be collected, and those of their animals, to- 
gether with their wagons and carts, in one 
continuous line, between the Missouri 
river and the Pacific coast, since the rash 
Commenced in 184id, they would be mors 
humerotis and closer together than the tele- 
graph poles on the line of the Pacific rail- 
road across the Ck)ntinent 

The early mining done about Placerville 
was done by hand, the pan, rocker, and 
long Tom; these have long since given 
place to the quartz mills — there are 32 in 
the county — and the hydraulic process, 
by which nearly all the mining is now 
done. 

Vine culture and fruit culture are now 
the most important occupations of the peo- 
ple of the county. Fresh and dried frxdta 
are shipped by the hundreds of tons, while 
the annual crop of wine and brandy pro- 
duced is over 800,000 gallons. 

Placerville contains a goodly number of 
schools, and churches of almost every de- 
nomination, including a *'Jo8S House.'* 
The different secret orders are well lepxe^ 
sented, and two newspapers, the J)mnisirai 
and the Mqpublieant make their appeanucn 
every week. 

Placerville is situated in what is known as 
the FOOT-HiLLS as the chain of bn^ea 
land is called, which lies between the 
Sierra Mountains and the plains, extend- 
ing from Fresno county on the south, 
through Tuolumne, Calaveras, Amador, 
El Dorado, Placer, Nevada, Yuba, Butte 
to Tehama, on the north, comprising nearly 
one-fourth of the arable land of the State. 
The soil is altogether different from that of 
the valleys, being generally of a red. gravelly 
clay and sandy loam. In the little valleys 
which are found among these hills, the soil 
is generally a black loam — the product of 
the mountain washings. £:q)eriment8, 
however, have decided the fact that these 
foot-hills are the natural vineyards of Call- 
fomia. In El Dorado and Placer coun- 
ties, on these sandy foot-hills are now the 
finest vineyards in the State, from which are 
manufactured fine whies and raisins. 
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H%re among thoM HflSi are aa ooqr 
homea aa one could wish to 
harei where grain, vegetables and all 
kinds of fruit are raised in' abundance, 
while thousands of acres are lying vacant 
awaiting the emigrantb 

. The mulbery tree and the silkworm are 
ctiltiyated to some extent in the foot-hills, 
and this branch of industry is lately re- 
ceiyin^ considerable attention. 

Agam we return to the TbansjOohtx- 
NBiirrAii, which we left at Brighton. 

Florin — is four miles from Brighton. 
The many new buildings the well-cultiva- 
ted fields, the raisin grape vineyards, all 
denote a spirit of progress in the settlers, 
that would seem to say, ^ We have come here 
to stay,'* 

The traveler has probably noticed several 
windmills along the road, oefore arriving 
at this station. The Caufobnia Wmnx- 
MiLL is a great institution in its way. It 
aeems to have been brought to a greater 
atate of perfection on this coast than any. 
where else. From this place we will And 
their numbers to increase until we get to 
the •'Windmill City," as Stockton is often 
called, where they can be seen in great 
nunbera, in every direction. Many times 
the water is pumped into reservoirs built on 
the tops of the houses, resembling a cupola, 
from which pipes take the water to the 
different rooms throughout the house and 
fffomida; the waste water is conducted in- 
b the c^urdena and fields for irrigating 
mirpoaea. These mills are numerous in 
Ban Franoiaco and throughout the State. 
ttcm Florin it is 6.2 milea to 

Blk OroTe— Here, too, many recent 
bnprovementa are noticeable. In a clear 
day the snow-capped Sierras, on the left 
dan be plainly seen, and away to the south 
00 miles distant, 

MoinvT Diablo rising clear and erand 
from out the plains, an unerring pilot to 
those who wandered across these once 
trackless plains that now are teeming with 
life and mdust^. It is situated in the 
Contra Costa range of mountains, and is the 
meridian i>oint in the land surveys of the 
Btate. Elevation 8.876 feet The view from 
ttie summit includes the country and towns 
around San Francisco, San Pablo 
And Suisun bays, and the valleys of the 
Sacramento ana San Joaquin Kivera. It 
ia reached by rail or ateamboata from 
Baa Franciaoo, Stockton ot Sacramento. 

The baantiftd vall^ through which th( 
road paaaea is nowapreadinir outbe(lDreu& 



uiti wo begfii to realtke tliac nature laa 
done much for thi8/*'sunset land.*' 

MeOoiuiell'a— is a small station 8 J 
miles from Elk Grove. Near are large 
fields, where cattle and sheep are fed and 
fattened for market « 

Before reaching the next station, wa 
bross Cosumnes luver, which rises in the 
p[iountains to the northeast The bottom 
lands sfQ very wide, and covered with 
both ipi^ <^d ^^^6 oaks, and near Uie 
streannvith willows. The water gets very 
bigh in the spring-time, and very low in 
the summer. 

Oalt~a station with a few dozen build- 
ings, large warehouses, big cattle pens, and 
shutes for loading cattle and sheep — is 7.7 
miles from McConneirs. At this station 
we find the 

Amadore Branch Bailroad, 

Let us " change cars," and note the re- 
sult Leaving the station, our course if 
riorth a short distance, and then northeast 
cowards the mountains, over a section of 
j^Sountry devoted pretty generally to stock- 
raisings-sheep principally. 

CicsBO — is the first station, 8.8 milea 
distant, a small place of about 150 inhabit 
tants. Passing on 11.7 milea lUrther, wa 
are at 

CABBOmuiiB— Here are extensive coal 
mines, operated by the lone Coal Co.. wlio 
load on an average fifteen cars per day- 
ISO tons. 

At Michigan Bar, eight milea nortl^ 
large quantitiea of the oest i>otteiy art 
manufactured, which finds its market over 
this road. From Carbondala it ia 0.7 
miles to 

loKB— the end of the road, 27 Jd milea 
from Gait This place ia in Amadora 
county, in a section devoted to mining and 
agriculture. 

The coal mines located here iiave yielded 
about 200 tons ^er day during the year 
1878. A new vein of coal, struck towarda 
the last of the year 1877, opens up an aU 
most unlimited deposit Placer mining la 
carried on to some extent on Sutter Cr^k. 

The IfewSy a weekly paper, is published 
at lone, which is also a point from which 
fourteen mining towns, large and small, 
draw their supplies. Some of these axa 
reached by sti^ as follows: Volcano^ 
population. 500; West Point» 800; Jack, 
son, San Andreas, Mokelumna HUl, Sut 
ter, Amador, Drytown, Plymouth, and 
Fiddletown. These placiai are firom ten to 
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fllleen mifta dbUnt, From lone It la 
fifteen mite««outlieBst to Mokelumna Hill, 
(pronoiuic«d Hokel-m-ne,) couBh' seat of 
Calaveru COUDI7. Thli la one of the e&rty 
mining tonni of the Btata. PliLcer mtneB 
were worked U e&rlj u 1S13, ftnd are 
irorked to ■ome extent at the preaent time ; 
but quartz mining and HgricQlturB are the 
principal occupation of the people. It la 
a pretty llitle tonn ; the etrcela ara ornn- 
mentea with shade tresa on each aUe, and 
baa lome beautinil gardeiis and private 
residence!, with good schoolsand churcbea, 
aeveral good bot«Ii, and one weekly news- 
paper— the ChronicU—tbe oldeat paper in 
the State. Pop ulatioD, 1,200. 
We will now retnni to Oalt, and itart 

Acampo— ia 

Iraina Hldom atop, 6.4 mllea from Qalt, 

and 2.9 milea from 

liOdl — Tba country along here baa 

aetUed up very rnucb in the la^t four 

- the fielda -- — '— "- 
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yean: the nelda are pretty generally 
Fenced and well cultivated, and ecme fine 
»ineyardB of the raiBln grape can be seen. 
Haay new buildinga attest the Ihiifi of the 
people. Btagea leave tbla station daily — 
except Sunday — for Mokelunme Hill, 85 
miles east 

Caatle— la six miles f^om Lodi. Our 
train rolls along throuEb fine broad bottom 
lands, dotted lisre and tkere with white- 
oak trees, wliich, at a distance, appear like 
an old New England apple-tree. 

Six miles further, J ual before reaching 
the next station—on the right, that large 
building Is the State Ihbanb Abildm. 
The grounda devoted to the nse of the 
■ajlum occupy 100 acres. The first build- 
tag In view IB the male department; the 
■econd, the female. We are now in the 
■uborM of 

Stockton — the county seat of San 
Joaquin coun^. Population, 18,000. Ele- 
Vaiion, 28 feet Tbe city was named in 
honor of the old navsl commodore of that 
name, who engaged In the conquest of 
California. It ia aituated on a small bay, 
of the San Joaquin River, at the head of 
navigation ; navigable for crafts of 200 
tons; yet steamboats of light draft ascend 
the river {8an Joaquin) 160 milea farther. 
Stockton is situated in the midst of level 
plains, celebrated for their great yield of 
grain. It is the center of an immense 

Ealn trade. In early times, the only trade 
pended upon for the lupporl of the 
City was derived directly Ibsm the work- 



ng ofthe mines to tDe eastward; Some 
jf^thla trade la still retained; but, com- 
[>ared with the tremendoua grain trade 
which baa spmn^ into existence within 
the last aix years, it sinks to a unit lie 
city has many beautllUl public and prirata 
buildings, thirteen churches, fourteen potk 
lie and many private schools; Is lighted 
with gas, and well supplied vrlth water, 
the latter from an artesian well l.OOS feel 
deep, which dischargea 860,000 gallon! per 
3ay— the water rising ten feet above the 
City grado. There areseveral good hotels: 
the Yo-Semlte and Qrand are the prin- 
^a1 onea. The Indtptndent and Uie 
Herald are dally papers, published here. 
The city is embowered in trees and ahrub- 
bery; most of the private residences and 
gardena of the ciliiena are certainly very 
tastefully ornamented with alt kinds of 
vines, ahrubbery, and flowers. 

The soil around Stockton is " odooe," a 
vcgelabie mold, black and very slippery, 
and soft during the rainy Eeoson. Tins 
eitends southward !o the Contra Costaa, 
and west about five miles, where the 
sand commences and extends to the river. 

Stockton, for several years after the com- 
pletion of the Overland road, was tha 
starting point— in stages— for To Semite 
Valley and aH the big trees. But, by 
the building of the Visalia Division of 
Uie "Central," masl,if not all, the travel fbr 
Yo Semite, Marlpoaa and the Tuolumna 
big tree proves, has taken that route, the 
distance by stage being ranch shorter. 
(.Seeraiipof route, page I2ii.) Again, by 
the buUdmgottheStookton& Visalia, 
aod Stockton & Copperopolia rail- 
roads, ail the travel forthe Calaveras 
Big Tree Orove, goes by that route. 
(See map.) For a description ol th© 
route to Yo-Semlte Valley and the Ma- 
riposa and Tuolumca big trees, eeo 
under "Towards Sunrise, page 209. 

To CinvEBia Bio Trees— we will 
aimpiyuote the route. TakeS.&O.E. 
B.— a branch of the Central Pacific- at 
the same depot, and the route ia eaat, 
sixmiles to Charleston, three to Walt- 
hiill, two to Holden and four more to 
Peters, 15 miles fromStockton. From 
Peters, a line branches off to the 
south-east. On that branch, It fa five 
miles to Farmington, three to Grlgo, 
five to Clyde, four to Burnett's and 
two more to Oak Dale, the end of the 
road, 31.4 milea from Stockton. 

Eetuming to Peters, it Is 7 miles to 
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f aadelg^tmoreloMUtoti, llin ntul 

^road,30milee,fromStucklun. Hi'iiit 

■^tI le&ves Milton (or Yo BcmlUi Volloy, 

leso Camp, Big Oak Flut anil tho Twu 

_^ le Big Trees: diBlADce from Millnn.HT 

Ues. 

BlagfiB leave Miiton rerularlj fiir Kw- 
tyi, 30 mUes ; Sonom, SS milua | Chlncia 
unp, 28 miles aad oli minln); towDi or 
lie to the DOrtli and east. From Milton 
U 45 miles to the CalBvem Big Tree 
Pore, via Murphys. 

Bra Tkekb— Tlicre has been, up to tlie 
went Ume, ten " Big Tree Groves " dla- 
rvered on Oio wentcrn slope of tho Bioirft 
Tevada Mouotains, numbering I'rom S3 lo 
000 trees each, and ranging in height 
om 250 to 331 feet, with a circumference, 
; tbe ground, of (rom 60 to 95 feet each. 
The largeat ever dincovered ia called the 
Pather of the Forest"— now prostrate— 
sd mea£areE43S feet in length and lln 
'm circumference. It is in the Cnlavernf 

la 



of Uiiigruve aborj 

Ida I* *,7aa foot TliB tree, number 92, | 
ranging from 100 to 821 feel in helghLi 
Tlia inoit noUblu oni the ~ Father of ihs 
Tonuil," M aboTB atated ; the " Mother of 
(lid r"iirwt,"8ai feet high, BO feel in circum. 
fttmnniii " Ilerculca," 820 feel high, fl5 feet 
In olroumference : " Hermit," SlB'^Teet hieh, 
00 feet in circumference; "Pride ofUks 
Fonwt." 276 feet high, 60 feet in clrcum- 
ference; "Three Qraces," 293 feet liigh, 03 
foot in circumference; " Husband AvTlfe," 
SnS feet higli, 60 fret in circumference; 
" Burnt Tree "— proslrsle— 330 feet lon^, »7 
f^et in circumference; "The Old Maid," 
"Old Bachelor,"" Siamese Twins,""Moilier 
& Sons," the " Two Guardsmen," and many 
others range from 261 to 300 foet in height 
and from S9 lo 92 fuel in circumference. 
Of over 350 big trees in the Mariposa 
grove, 125 are from 2S0 U> 35U feet in height 
and 40 feet in circumference. The "Run- 
bier" is 250 feet high, and 102 fert In C^- 
tumfcrencp, 111 ilie ground. 
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Hotel Kcommodalloiu at the dIOerent 
erorea, and in To Semite Valley will he 
foudd ample, Rclurning to Stockton, we 
ODCG more Uke the Orerltuid train fur S.iu 
Fraocisco. Thia ia a great country fur 
rapid cliBngea. Where to-day Ihora wc 
only stages, to-morrow tliere may be palace 
cars ; BO thai It ii almost impoBHlble for us 
to keep up with the times. When our 
guide was JlrtC published, In 1889, not one 
fool of all the roads we have come over, 
from the Missouri to this place, or will gu 
over, or that are, was built or haroly 
thought of How fast we livel At the 
B:kme proportional iocreaso for tlie nest 
ten years, where will we beT 

Latliron— is 8.0 miles Bouth of Stock- 
ton, at tue junction of the -Viaalia Di-i 
vision" of the Central Pacific railroad, 
Bere theR. R. Co. have erected a fine, large 
hotel, before which trains stop SO 



passengers lor Fort Tuma, Los Angeii* i 
and iniennediaie country can "change 
cars," if they choose, without going to San 
FranciBCO. 

From Lathrop, it U S.Q miles to the 
bridge over the San Joaquin River. Here 
the cars come to a full atop before crossing, 
to be tura to guard against accidents — as 
the bridge has a "draw" for the accom- 
modation oftheriver boats- Thiscompany 
has a rule for all their employes, and a 
"Goij)en"on-e it is, thfil " In eatt of un- 
tertainty, aheayt talkt the tafe tide." Tbig 
rule is atU obiened; few " accidents " lake [ 
place on the roads operated by this com. | 
pany, for the reason that the road is con- ; 
■trncted ot good materials, and hi the most I 
wabttaatiiU maimtr, with all its eqaipmenia 
of the jir*t ^an. The officers are ihor 
oaghly practical men, who never discharge 
■n employe, on any consideration, who has 
proved to be a eompetent mon for his posi- 
tion, simply to make room few a favorite, 
or a leoTthicti " etttuin," 

Crossing the bridge, the long range of 
the Contra Costa Mountains looms up in 
the distance, directly ahead, and extends a 
long distance to the right and Jell, on either 
hacd, as though to effectually stop our 
progress. We cannot see any plr " " ' " 
through or over them, yet 



Franciaco i 



n the Other side. 



Danta— IaI-4infleBfrointh«bndgt, [ 
and l3 reaclied after passinff ovei ■ ' 
broad bott<>m, the soil of which la ■ 
rich, deep sandy loam and very produo- i 
tive. This Btalion consists of a post- 
office, a balf-dozen stores, several fisrge 
freight warebousea, witli a surrounding 
country, well aeUled, most of which u 
under cultivation. Stages leave thii 
station on arrival of trains for Grayson- i 
ville, 20 miles; Mahoney, 35 miles; and ll 
Hill's Ferry, 44 miles. 

After leaving the station, we hat* 
witnessed, on several occa-iions, by loot- 
ing away to the right, that curions 
phenomenon, the mirage, wbich is oflai 
seen on the d&iert. {See page 142). 

Attract— threemileswest of Bant* 
we come to tbe junction of the new 
San Pablo & Tulare Railroad, a dJ vision 
of the Central, opened in thesummerd 
1878, and runs via Martinez, along San 
Pablo Bay via Berkley to Oakland, dis- 
tance 83 miles to San Francisco, with 
no grades, being 13 miles longer than 
the route via Llvermore Pass. We shall 
take this Route first, and then return. 

Tracy— is situated on a broad plain, 
with the Contra Costa range of moun* 
taina to the south and westward, and 
tbe San Joaquin River on the east and 
northward, the broad bottom lands of 
which extend for over thirty milea 
north, where they unite with, and frian 
thence become the great Sacramento 
Valley, extending farther than tlte cm 
can reach. The station buildings an 
located between the old and tbe new 
tracks, and are very commodious, 

From Tracy, our course is north of 
west, direct for the junction o( tba 
Sicramento and San Joaquin Rive^ 
The country is principally settled by 
urlculturisU and small stock raisers. 
The lands where cultivated, are fenced, 
and can always be depended upon for 
raising good crops; some without Irri- 
galion, but lUl with it— the facUitie* 
for which are readily obtained, and 
with little expense. 

Bethany— is the first station aftor 
leaving Tracy, trains stop on signaL 

To t£e left five miles, are the Contra 
Costa mountains, grass covered, with 
timber in the ravines, and some trees oa 
the higher peaks. Kear the station 
the left, is a grove of eucalyptiu & 
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Contlnulnj? on nlna inUeB. we reacli 
ftiiotlier slynal atatioD, Darned Byron, 
from which It is five miles to the signal 
station of Brentwoi.d. Oak trees are 
numerous fur the la.st ten miles, with 
some ciiaparral in piiicea on tiie riglit. 
The soil is a rich aandy loam, warm, and 
easily worked. The mountains to the 
left, are closer and covered with trees. 
Five miles further and we stop at 

Antioch Station— The town is 
one mile to the right, on the banks of 
the San Joaquin Biver, above Its juno- 



EI11»— is S.2 mllea ft'om BanUs, we«t, 
situated in the midsl of a beautiful vallej, 
which Ib rapidly setUing up. The coal 
mlues of Corral Hollow are fourteen mtlea 
distant IVom this Btation to the eoulhcu^ 
connected a portion of the way by rail- 
tracli. The "Central "' Co, use large quan- 
tities of this coal — besides tranaporliog it 
to San Pnujciaco, and other cities and 
towns. Sines leaving the last station we 
have gained altitude, this stalion being 
16 feet elevation. Another engine will ba 
Bttactied here, as the grade Increases rap- 
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tlon with the Sacramento. Seepage 183 idly after leaving this station until we get 

Leaving Antioch, we pass under three ^ ^^ summit of the mountain. 
railroad tracks which comedown from I Midway — formerly called "Zink 
thocoalmine8,twomilestothelefLand^"'"^'" is 5.7 miles fromEllisi elevaiion, 
run to shipping wharfs one mile to the i^'' f^^"- Soon after leaving the station, 
right. These mines are eitensive, but r"'^ ^^^ *^^ bluffs, pass through deep 
the quality is quite ordinary. r^^^* ^^ o'^'' ^^*^ ""^ "ur two iron 

Our road for the next twenty miles If t'^rses puffing and blowing (Uriouely at 
ent through many narrow rocky organ- '^^y '^'"'' "P ^^ heavy grade. TheM 
dy spurs, from 6u to 100 feet in height, l'^'"''"'""''*^*'^*^'^'*'"^ almost deslitut* 
that shoot down from the mountains °^ vegetation. To our right can be seen 
on our left, to the water's edge on our '}^^ "P "»S™ ™'"^' ?"' now almost de. 
righLbetween whlch,area8manvlittle *^™°' °"" upward and onward, tha 
i.™=v= — sloughs, over which ttie road li"!* train thundering around thisfutting 



creeks, c 



tuile lands on each side,' 
Cornwall— is five miles from A„ . ., .^ l. a- -..-.,- 

tioch, opposite Suisun l{av,iuBt below ^'ii'le the bluffs seem lo increase in height 
the Junction of the Sacramento and San ""^ ""« canyon is narrower and darker at 
Joaquin Rivers, which are one mile to ^^f^ ^r°' ?°*'^' " '"^ !'* "? P}^S^ 
the right ""* lotaldarlmeu, and the tunnel of Liver. 

At Oiia station we mt a first view of ""?? ,?'"'" «le'aH™^,;« ''^^l'. T"!" "»- 
the town of Benicia, five miles ahead to "^^ 'f Oie only one on the road from Sacra, 
the right, on the opposite side oftbe ««entoto San Francisco; is 1,116 feet ong, 
watei^. Those larMbuildir^a on the f'^PP^'^^ ''y'i*'"^""'*'^- (S" m^w- 
higher ground are tlie U.a wlenal and '"'S""'! P^^f m 

ba^ks. (See description page 187 ) , ^'^■'f^, ^^1^ '^^ ^"^"^ ""^ ''T*°' 
To the left of our train all alonf^ h^ '^ """P"*' tJ^fough a narrow canyon, down 
ald« the mountains Z many S-eli: 'e*^ T^^' "■« t'"^'^^ ^'?'' '-t"'>L.'° 
fenced and cultivated fams, with near S^"^°'^ '=r?'^J '^^.^■^ ""'^^ ^™ 
coitages surrounded by orchards, vine- , *VJ'I^i^S"''?^P%* . ,„„,.i „, «„„ 

%4siK^nS%neilmr"l "^-^^^^^^ 

Av^lKl four^nr«hrfJ'i'f"V' ^-^^ inhabitants, most o/whom are en- 

K«rtln« th« .^, J, ^""Sa us to ga^ i„ agricultural pursuits. The town 
tra fw« Pn^;7^ > ■.^^?!'r "^^^ ?' P'^"; '« ae cetiler of Livermore Valley-one of 
£SlnKShi?»;^?,^'Th"^'*^' f i*'''^'''"' the most fertile in the Btate-is about SO 
Sni7^!S.«?S,'';„^^!,'^?,''*^^'^P/''i'^'- miles lorg and fifteen miles wide, sur- 
SS^~ Ti^in^^P.^'^^.'H'"'^'' """^ "°* "»i"ded ij the Contw Costa Moun'tains, 
enitniA the vineyards being numerous - >■•■-- "> • ^^r* 

ConUnuing aloqg. at times on the 
river bank and through several rockv 



IilM Overland Route. (See page 1S3J. 



and their numerous spurs. To the north. 
away above the head of the valley, rises 
Ut. Diablo, the meridian center of (he 
Pacific coast 
At the sta^oiL vn «s^«n^ '««rs >aank 
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Pacific coast quidx. 
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waraboau* tor itorinK grain— -u tlilg Is a 
prodnclivs graJD Talley — aeveral Urg* 
1ioI«1b, eome storet faiA many fine, cosily 
RSideoCML Here are pajlicularly nolice- 
able the cncalyptaa, or Auatratian bine 
gam tree; we have seen it in a few places 
before, but ft-om this time forward Ihey 
wUl b« found numerous, In Bome places 
compdalog immense groves. These trees 
ai« plauled alon^ the sides of the streets, 
aroimd public buildings, la the grounds of 
prlTite residences, and bj the Bailrood 
CompanT, in immensB quantities^ Tbe 
latter baa 800,000 of these trees growing 
beside ibelr road and around their stacions 
in tbe year in 1877, and we understand 
600,000 more ore to be set out as soon as 
they can be procured- One peculiarity of 
this tree, besides its being an evergreen 
and unusually thrifty, te. that it will erow 
on the most sandy, alkaline, dry anabar- 
ren soil, and it is said to be a sure preven- 
tire against chills and fever, where It is 
grown in prorusioo. Some claim that it is 
aifr-proof, and that shinglesor plank sawed 
from these trees wilt not bum, and for that 
teason they are very much esteemed in 
Atulralia— its native country— aad from 
which the Oiston this coast were imported. 
There are 125 known species of the 
cacalypli, about 60 of which are to be 
fbond in California. 

Leaving Livermore, the ground is 
covered very thickly in places with white, 
water-worn pebbles, ttom tbe size of a 
mustard leea to that of a bird's eg^; when 
the gronnd is bare of grass or grain, they 
■bow very plainly. 

PleaMinton— is Kached 6.1 mile* 
west of Lirermore, after crosaing & long 
bridge orer Alameda Creek- The town 
contaiQi about 600 population and is beau- 
tifally situated on the western edge of 
thevfuley, Bndl9atbrifty,Biil)3tantiat town. 

Leaving the station, Uie mountainagain 
looma up directly ahead, and it looks to be 
Impossible this time to get through it; but 
■oon the train passes around, or Uirough 
several mountain spurs, and emerges into 
ft narrow canyon, down which ripples the 
sparkling Alameda Creek. TbebtulfB "n 
each aide are sleep, and covered with scn.b 
oalcs, wild oats.ond bunch grasa. Uycamcre 
trees are to be seen, also while and live 
baka, some with long, drooping moss- 
covered iKJughs — somevery large — grii« 
'igon the boAksof thecreeBipreaentrngal 
- aistance the appearance of an apple-tree 
laden with tnXL On we go, down, 




down, Srsl on one side of lbs creet. XOta 
on the other, the blufisdtawlng In cIdmob 
both sides, through deep cuts, over high 
bridges, with rapidly changing scenwy on 
either hand. 8oon we enter a little nllcf 
wliere once was located tbe San Jom Juno- 
Uon at 

Snnol — tbe rood bed of which can ba 
seen on the letL Then the caynon narrows 
to a gorge, and on, on we go past the old 
"ValTeJo Mill," the track curving to the 
westward, and 11.8 miles fivmPleaiaik 
ton Ibe train arrives at 

N lies— elevation 86 feet From Liver- 
more Pass we have descended 064 feet, and 
ore now in the valley, which continues to 
Ban Francisco Bay. 

Nilea is aituated in tbe thickest settled 
portion of Alameda Valley, surrounded by 
the flncsl lands in the Slate of California, 
and will, at no distant day, be a place of 
considerable importance. Seven milee to 
Ote south, by rail, are the noted frann 
springs of Alameda conntjr. 

Niles is now the Junction of the But 
Jose branch^hich runs around the head 
of Alameda Vallev and San Francicco Bay. 
As the train for San Jose is ready, let us 
step on board and take a look at the coiin. 
iiy. Four miles brings ufl to Washisotok, 
'About two miles to the east is located tlia 
old mission San Jose, in a delightful nook 
in themouniainsjustsuch a beautiful site 
aa all the old Padres were sure to eelecL 
iThreemlles furtlier is the Wabm Spbihob, 
Inhere the traveler will And ample accom- 
modations for a pleasant sojourn. Theaa 
springs are situaled a short distance from 
(he Btation, in a quiet tittle valley amon^ 
the fool-hilla, rather retired, surroundea 
by attractive pcenery. The waters ore im- 
pregnaled wllh sulpbur, and are highly 
spoken of for their medicinal qualiiiea. 
Near these springs is one of several conn- 
iry residerces owned by the Hon. Leland 
Slanford, President of this road. It la now 
occupied by his toother, Josiah, who over- 
looks many orchards of choice fruit, bft- 
sides a vincyud containing 100,000 vinea. 
From the Springs it is four miles to Hitr 
FETAS, ana seven more to 8an Jose, (tt 
which place tbe "Central" connects with 
tbe Souibero Pacific railroad for Ibe nortlt 
and south. (See description of Ban Jose 
on page 20ej 

Returning to Kites, we continue oar 
journey towards '" Frisco." 

On a clear day, thecity of San Francisco 
— SO miles diatanl— can be distinctly seen 



CBOnm't vsw orzaLAjnt toubibt 



alltUe to the lett, shead of tha train Kroia 

n^cota— is three mUea from NUcb, 
HuonKb b«auUf\il fields od out leR uid 
high blafls on the right. Thii U a new 
town — one preparing for Iho future, and 
promliea M this time to be one of unusual 
Importance as a suburban residence for the 
merchaat princes of Ban Francisco, 

""■""'"'" ' 'ih wid 

. o the numbi_ 

»6O.0OO. The water comeB 

from living iprings, which flow abundantly 
A few miles to the east in the monntalna. 
To the left the vallej itretcbM away ten 
miles to Ban Francisco Baj, dotted here 
and there with comfortabla farm-bonses, 
i end on all tides extensiTe and well«ulti- 
I nted fields. 

passing along, many yoang orchards and 

■ groves oftrecH will be noticeable, also some 

^of the beautinu coontrr residences of Ban 

■yranctsco's merchants. 

■^ HaywM^'B 8t«tl»n— is 0.8 mllea 

^from Decota. The town is one mile to ths 

«ast, neetllng io beside the mountains, and 

■ lorelj hamlet It Is, completely embow- 

'Ted In ornamental tiees, among which ae 

te Japanese persimmon. Hear the town 

_ Pfl two groTCs of eucalTptOB trees, of about 

•■IfiO acres, aggrM^atlne 250,000 trees, 800,000 

of which are raising Tor the Railroad Com- 

a. The town has a population of about 
, manj of whom do business in Ban 
Francisco, going and reluming dally, 22 
miles. 

Along this valley for many miles, the 
Railroad Company have planted, beside 
their road, double rows of the "gum-tree," 
as the eucalyptus Is called here, and we 
pnderaiand, ahould the eiperiment prove 
tatisfsctory they will continue tLe piimling 
imtil their whole 2,000 miles of rond and 
branches from Ogden, In Utah, lo Yuma, 
la Arizona, will alt he lined with these pe- 
onliar trees. 

Prom Hayward'B It \t 9.7 miles to 

IiOrenso— This is a small village sur- 
loimded by wealth of all kinds. Away to 
the right, beside the mountain, that large 
building la the County Poor House. Borne 
of the pioneers of this country, and olhera 
that were once rich, are in tlial building. 
This Is a country where the "ups ami 
downs " are «»ry rapid; one is rfch Unltty, 
with gold to throw away, then poor to- 
morrow, without afarthlne in the world. 

Alamcdacounty lflnatHl<~ Tollarly 



nch and lertt'ie sofl, which seems espe- 
cially adapted to the cultivation of all lilnda 
of fruit and vegetablea. the size and weight 



In Immense quantities. Here It located a 
large drying establishment, by the Alden 

Srocess. One man, a Hr. Seek, hat a 
,200 a<^ farm here, on 800 of which, an 
250,000 currant buahet, 1,300 almond trees, 
4,300 cherry trees, 8,000 prune and plum, 
1,BOO pear, 2,000 apple, 1,SW peach, and 
2,000 apricot trees, t>es!de« six acres la 
blacklwrriea, and many orange trees. 

Another poor fellow has 120 acres, OB 
vhich are 2,000 plum trees, 2,000 cherrr, 
1,600 pear, 1,000 apple, 400 peach and apricot 
trees, and S6 acres in currants and beniei. 
Btill another individual has 100.000 cur- 
rant bushes, and the fourth, raised in 16TT, 
'■^ tons of pumpkms, GOO tons of beets, 
20 tons of carrots. Curraots grow as 
large as filberts; cherriea, three Inches In 
clrcumferance ; plums, pears, applea, 

Eeaches, and apricois, extraordinarily 
u-ge, while carrots grow three feet long, 
and weigh 80 pounds -, cabbages, 75 pounds; 
odIodb, five poonds; water-melons, 80 
pounds; pumpkin*— well, no tcalea em 



Amh— 200 pounds. These beeta beat in 
weight Uiose raised In any other country— 
■o far as heard I^m — and, one of our aged 
and revered philosophers once said "they 
beat the devil."— Possibly, we are not 
aufflcientty educated to make any posfttM 
statement of the kind that could bo taken 
as reliabU Ail kinds of grain yields are 
enormous. 
From LorenEO, It Is 2.7 miles lo 
San Leandro— This place eonlaini 
a population of about 3,000. It was once 
the county aeatof Alameda county but that 
honor was taken away to enrich Oakland, 
yet the citiiens seem to stand the loss, ana 
do not stop in their efforts to improve and 
t>eauUty the town, or In raising the finest 
and largest vegetables in the State. 
The next station b i.2 miles distant, 

Kelrose— This is a small station at 
the Junction of the Alameda railroad. Close 
beside the mountain, on the right, is lo. 
i-ated the Mills Seminary, for young ladies. 
The building cost about 1100,000. Th( 
grounds occupy 65 acres, and are most 
lieauliful. In trees, lawns, etc 

Alajieda — Alameda couni^, ^ %s^ 



miles to Ibe left of tli: 
Hon 1,600. It is Bilualed . . 

shore of San Francisco Bjy, four 
Ihim ilameda Point, and ten. miles from 
BanFrancisco.wiihwhiclkitiaconDectedljf 
ferry boata, by the Sun Franciaco & Ala- 
meda raiiroao, and wilii Uie " Oeotral " at 
HelroBB. It lias good Bchools and 
cburches and elegant private residences. 
The town abouDda in beautiful rroyes 
of oaks. The Encinal and other parks Br« 

very beautiful. It 1b a farorito resort foi 

latLers and for picnic parties trom San along 



center of Uie city of Oakland, and not on 
tlie track used by the Overland tmin, until 
the long pier is reached below Oaklaad 
Point When the road was first built, all 
trains ran througli Hie heart of the city, 
but subsequently a road was built on pile* 
over the shoal water on the edge of the bay, 
Bkirting the city fhint, reaching the old 
track on the pier, half a mile below Oak- 
(landPoiiUiSiiii'e which time Overland 
trains, by this route, tuke that track. 
' ig Eufit Oakland our train mns 
... ... ._,^ affording a very good 



. r of the bay 
! right, Oakland, 
of it "■ 



the left, and on the 
mountain lo the bock 
(\iriher and the tmia 
lion tor 

—the county seat of AI»- 
' ■ 1 population of 34,700, 



FmnciBCu. Tlie Eneinai and Argu», both 
weekly papers, are publiabed here. 

Passing on to the westward, the traveler 

will note a race track on the left, where atops at 

some of the best blooded slock in the t^tate| Oakland- 
can oflca liD aeen esereiaiu^. meda county, , , 

Near by Is a large smelting furnace, for and Is the second city in size on the Paciflo 
manipulaling gold, silver, and other ores, coast. Few cities in the world hare ever 

We are now [laaBing through what— increased, with aagood, healthy, aubatantial 
only a few years since — was an open conn- growth, as has Oakland witliin the laal 
try, now the suburbs ol a big city, that is seven or eight years. According to the 
known as census of lUTO, the population was 11,- 

fiBSt Oakland— once called Brook- 104, an increase in ten years of nearly 
lyn, 3.3 mllea from Melrose- An incor- twenty-four thousand, 
poraled part of Oakland— a very thrifty What Brooklyn, New York, is lo Tfew 
place— is separated fn.Qi the old city by York City, so is Oakland to the clly otSaa 
an arm of San Antonio Creek, but con- Francisco. The name of the city is sig- 
nected by bridges. East Oakland and nificaut of Its surroundinas.asit ia nitualM 
Oakland are situated on tbe eastern shore in an eitensive grove of evergreen oaki, 
of San Francisco Bay, on ground whieh with orchards, parks, gardens and vine- 
Blopes gradually back from the bay for yards on every side. Nestling atdidst thla 
several miles to the foot-hills, or base of forest of perpetual green, can be seen, 
tbe Contra Costa Mountains, in their rear, peeping out here and there, tbe ma^niScent 
Upon this sloping ground are built many villa of the nabob, the substantial resi- 
elegant "out of town " residences of the dence of the wealthy merchant, and ttao 
merchants of San Francisco, which com- neat and tastel\il cottage of the " well-to- 
mond a beautifbl view of their city, the do" mechanic, who have been attracted 
Bay,theOoldenQHte, and the surrounding here by its grand Bceneiy. mild climate, 
country. and quiet aurroundings — being free from 

A short distance to the northeast. In a dust, noise, or the bustle of a large ci^ da- 
canyon of tbe mountains, are situated the voted to business. 
"Piedmont Whitb Sulphtik Bpbihob,"| Oakland is lighted with gas; has broad, 

These springs are stroo.ly lmp«gna.*d' -?^Pt'S^;^ruo^"-*'-" -^ '^ 
■with sulphur; and it is claimed that the-- *'" ''^*"- ^"""^ 
possess medicinal qualities. ButieAyCal- 
ifomians should \>6»ick, ai drink sulphur 
er, when they have such good win*, and 



IS abundi 
[iWiih water; supports several 'horse 'rail- 
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to much <^ it, we are unable to understand. 
The only cotton mill on the Pacific coast Is 
located at this place— the "Oakland Gotten 
Amis." 

Steam cars run regularly between the 
cl^ and tJHn Francisco, every half-hour, 
fare 15 cents; by commutation tickeis 
mach Jess. These cars run through the 



roads; three daily newspapers— the TVift- 
Hn«, rimes, and lie Democrat, and is pro- 
Tided with just a score of churches. The 
Masons, Odd Fellows, and many of ike 
Ufier fellout have halls and hola regulu 
meetings. 

Public and private schools are ample. 
The higher educational Insiilutlons com. 

" the University of CBllfornia. the State 



Convent of " Our Lady of the Sacred 
Heart." The University or California is 
at ISerkley, four miles distant. 1 1 is con- 
structed throughout of brick and iron 
— tlieysay.earthquake and flre-proof. 

Near tlie University, towards the bay. 
Is located the State ABvlum < f the Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind. II. isamasslve stone 
builiUng, three stories high, 300 feel 
above the bay. and commauding a very 
extensive view. Oakland, besides its 
ftttractioDB as a place of residence, 
has many manufactories, some very 
extensive, giving employment to hun- 
dreds of people. "We have it from tlie 
best authority, that there are 84.350,ooo 
invested in Ihe manufacturing business. 
the annual product of which amounts to 
an enormous sum. The Central Tacifie 
id Company completed a roail 

Ihe Berkley Brancn, and opened 

Lit for business January 9, itiTS, which 
E«OFnmenceB at the end of the pier at 
1 West Oakland, and runs north and east- 
ftirard around mountains of the Contra 
ICosta Range, and in full view of San 
Lpablo Hay, to Martinez, 35 miles, thence 
■^ Tracy, 43 miles, [see page 17Ml. By 
I'tbts route all overlaud trains run during 
f ISTB, and by whicli tlie trains for Los 
' Angeles. Tuma, and Arizona now run. 
[S>-e map, page IJUJ. 

The principal hotel at East Oakland 
1b Tubbs'; at Oakland, the Gr.md Cen- 
tral. At Oakland Point, from which 
the long pier is built out into the bay, 
are located the extensive workshops of 
the Central Pacific. Their yard and 
ground occupy 129 acres. 

Leaving Oakland, our train speeds 
along through tlie edge of the cUy for 
about half amile.then gradually curves 
to the southward, running out to meet 
the main Oakland pier, which it reaches 
1.4 miles from Oakland, 1.6 miles from 
the Oakland end >>f the pier, and 2.1 
miles from the end of the pier to the 
westward. Down this long pier rolls 
our train, directly into the bay — but we 
must return to Sacramento, for tlie last 
time, and take 
The Kew Short Line Boa(«. 

See time Uble 
Taking our seat in the cars, in the 
■Central" dM)ot, the train crosses the 
bridge— 600 feet long— over the Sacia- 



Washlncton- on the west bank, a 
place of about l.ouo population, then 
cross the "Tuiles"- a broad belt of over- 
flowedswamp land — on an embankment 
and trestle bridge, raised above the an- 
nual flood3,uatil we reach the highlands 
or elevated plains. The trestle bridge 
affords passive for the flood tides. 

From Sacramento it is B.3b miles to 

Webster— a small side-track for 
loading cattle, near by which large 
numbers of cattle are kept and fed, 
preparing for market. From Webster 
it is 4.S3 miles to 

Aavls— the junction of the Marys- 
ville Uranch, where the road passes on 
north to Knight's Landing and Willows. 
It contains a population of about 000. 
with many dne private residences. 

Turning north — from Davis — we pass 
through large groves of live oak, and 
highly cultivated fields, and G.05 mllea 
from Davis, come to a side-track for 
loading cattle, called Mebrit— but it 
did not have merit enough forourtrain 
to stop, go we passed along 4.34 miles to 

WooDLANi>— the county seat of Yolo 
county, situated three miles west of 
Ciiche Creek, in the midst of an exten- 
sive plain. The town is one of the 
most thriving in the State. Populatioa 
about 3,000. Yolo county, in the sum- 
mer.isone vast wheat field-far. almost 
as the eye can reach, the waving wheat 
stretches away on either hand. Huge 
oaks are seen in every direction, and 
several lai^e warehouses for wheat 
appear. The principal hotels are the 
Crapt. and the Capital. Along the road 
we will observe a number of vineyards. 

Soon after leaving Woodland, on the 
right.can be seen the race track, where, 
at certain seasons, some good time ia 
made. Again on the left, the track of 
the Northern railway branches oS for 
Willows. Groves of oak and bands of 
sheep are numerous. 

Curtis- A side-track, is passed B.oa 
miles from Woodland, and 4.05 miles 
more brings us to 

Knight's Landing — at the landing 
__ which we stopped on our way "up 
the Sacramento." (tteed68oription,pag8 
17l|. 

Returning \.o ^ <«i««si&. -««. ■»;**». "^Ss^i 
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STorthem Railway. 

This road is operated by the "Cen- 
tral, "and passes through one continu- 
ous wheat field for the whole distance 
Jiom Woodland to WlUowa, 87 miles. 
The stations and distauoes are Yolo, 
4.91 miles ; Blacks, 5.98 mllfs; Dunni- 
Ran, IM miles ; Earriagton, G.04 miles ; 
Arbuckle, SIT miles ; Berlin, 4.G miles ; 
Maoy, .93milo3; Williams 6.73 miles; 
Maxwell, 8.85 miles; Delevan, S.M 
miles ; Norman, 3.6G miles; Lof^andale, 
2.36 miles, and 6.57 miles more to the 
"end of the track," at Willows, This 
road follows the general course ofthe 
S acramentoBi ver,atadistanceot from 



ten to twenty miles to the weatwaid 
The Hot Sulphur Springs are situa- 
ted about ten miles west of Williams, 
and are quite a resort for invalids, 
Crude sulphur is found In quantities. 
Beturning to Dayis we start ag^ 
for the south. 

Just after crossing Putah Creek ve 
come to the great vineyard belonging 
toaMr.Briggs. Itcontains 500 acres, 
the greater portion of which is devoted 
to raisin grapes, the balance is In al- 



45 AnnKK,— TUB eryaera— %'a. J7 of 

ottx luge Heriea ol vteHS givoB s, Tory truthful 
^'jtureot thla wondBrful ropon. Hero oitrenjBa 

sat in B most ttatoolBhlng -way, U tlia dlvefBity 
mineral sprlagscuilwoaUedoitremeB.aathoy 

- ary variety of QhoractarlitlcB ; Aumti are but 
and Dtiieril are ley oold ; Bomo coataln white 
■olphnr, some black, floroB rod.oryellow: others 
ftlBm— and boiling alum at that ; otherg Iroo : 

otherB soda ; others eh. velti it's Idls to go 

on partlDularMng. You have but to name joar 
■pnas. and It 1b ready foryou. Side by side buU 
>nd bubble the botteBt of boC BprlugB. and the 
aoldestaf oold ones, being (reouently bnt a f ow 
Inches apart. Indeed, so cioBely do tbey lie tu- 
oetberthal the preateatcare mufll beeieroiaed 
lest one abould steii knee-deep Into a boUlcg aal- 
dron 0[ bu ley bath, Even the rocks booenie 
thoroughly beateit, and qnantitleBol UBcnealB, 
tulphnr, alum, epBOOL saJta, anil many oUier 

■ort of drogglit'B paradliB. The noluiB, too, uiil 
*tLS Bmelli, ore as dlTBialfled aa Out nbannter of 
be ipring* : soma bls>. loine marmar, some 
OV- Of these BpringB. one li knmm as the 
'Devil's OilBt-Mil];" another, the "CalUone:" 
then the '■Steamboat Geyser, the "Witobo'sCal- 
." the "Mountain of Fire," the latter of 

n contains moro than a hundred apertures, 

and tu all of those are Bhown. each for Itself, some 
IntereBtlng and remarkable peculiarity. (Bee 
fonte to the Osyserson pages IDS and SOO.I 

No, BS A^NEx. [Prom pages 210 and 211.] 
ITo-t^PrallF dndBlsTn-en-ffieamijtB.bythe 
aewUaderaRoate,tnratripaf leaB than Sdsys. 
Take Sleeper, ana leave 6au Francisco laay on 
Honday) at 4 p. m., dine at I.athrop. at 8 p, m., 
— '-a at Uaderla al IS :10 a. m., Tuesday mom- 
BsBl In sleeper nntU 5 :30, breakfaet, take 
and leave at 6 a. m., arrive at Clark's at 3 
p,m,. andYo-Bemiteat7p. m. Distances: 

From Son FraDclBco to Lathrop si miles. 

X4athrop to Hadeta Dl 

Uadera to Clark's SI " 

Clark's to Yo.Eouiite 24 " 

Total MO, 

Thme, 27 hours. 

atay in Tallty turn dayt. 
Ketuming, leave the Valley at I p. m. Thurs- 
flay ;arrive atClark'e atCp. m. ; leave Clark's Fri- 
day, (I a, m.. via Big Trees, and orrtve at Madera 



at 7 p. m., and take sleeper ; leave Madera Hatni- 
day 4 :15 u. m., rescfa Lathrqp for breakfaHt, tuid 
' 9 la Ban Francisco at 12:35 p. m. Special - 
leramn between San Franoiscn and Hodsn, 

Sving two fall nlgbta' raat, avoiding early and 
te ohanges. and many anuoyancea heretotoie 
xperienced by the tourist. 

The new wagon road from Clark's into uid 
through the Uariposa Grove of Big Trees— 137 In 
-lumber, the largest being 24 feet in diameter— 
inableB tliB tonnst to spend a jiortiiin of a day In 
be Grove wiUioat addlUonal charge and maka 
lie same CDnueotions- 

Tbe old route is to Merced, by asjoe train, atop 
>vor at the ElCapitanHotal.apd next momlna taka 
coaohes via either Bnelilng and CoultarvlUv, <r 
via Uariposa. Taking the OoaltanUla route, Ift 
miles, at Marble Bpdogs. Is Boven'OavBi 90 

, Haiel Green, From Haiel Green, eurw- 

-i.eSO loet, a fine view of ths great San Jo^ 

quia Valley con be obtained. Ilere the MdIau 
wagon road leads off to the Merced Omve (d 
Trees. AtCraneFIat, 31mlloatrom Conlterrllle, 
~ trail leads oO to the Tuolumne Grove of Kg 
'rees, one mite distant. Thereare 31 trees, tbo 
largest being 3S feet in diameter. Tbe Bret view 
of Yo-Bemits la bad at Valley View, lOmllee 
from CoultervillB and 12 miles from Yo-Semile. 
DistaDoe bv this route is about 245 milea. 

Tbe MarUH»a route la via Khe town ol Uaiipo- 
sa, 46 Dtlles, thence to Clark's 31 miles. At 
Clark's, aroadleada to theMoriposa grove of treea. 

BTAOE CO, TOURIST TIC-IET BITSS. 

1, Bui Pranoisco via Madeia to To- 

BemtteandHetorn tSS.OO 

EiD. 3, 1,atb[op viaUodera to So-Bemlte 

audBettini Si.OO 

S%e. S, San Francisco viaUeroed to Yo- 

Bemite and Botnm S5.00 

Exc, 7. Latnrop via Mereed to Yo-Semite 

sjidBotum 80.00 

EXB. D. Madera to Yo-Bemite and Return 49.00 
Eio. ll.Merood " - ■ - 45.00 

Exo. l.'J. Madera ■ ■ (SlngleTripi 25,00 

Eio. 15. Merced - - - " 25,00 

Sam. MUler, Tourist Agent, Falaeo Hotel. San 
Francisco. 

We give the above 'Eiample' tbat tboee whose 
'time la money," can calculate accordingly. Pas- 
sengers can leave BanFranclacoattho some time 
every day In the week, and make the sams time 
on a round trip, or, can atoii over as lonj OS the; 
choose. Tickets good until used. 



Dtxon— 1b i.2a miles f rom Tremont, 
ftnd is quite a thrift^ town, altuated in 
tlie mioBt of > fine aBTicultural sectioD 
ol Solano count;. It lias several hotels, 
and a number of stores. It is ZM miles to 
Batavia — and 4.64 miles to 

Eloalrii— whlcb has a pop. of 800, 
most of vhom are aariculttiralists. 
Here the Yaca Valley railroad brandies 
off to the nortb, tbrough Yolo, the ^eat 
wheat county, 27 miles to Madison. 

Cannon— la a flag station, 3.97 miles 
from Elmira, and 6.65 miles from 

Hnlinn— near the town of Fairfield, 
county seat of Solona county, situated 
on a broad plain, with a population of 
1,000. and rapidly Increnslng. Small 
schooners come up the sloui^h from the 
Sacramento Biver, to near the town. 

From Sacramento to tliia station c __ 
train has followed the track of the 
California FaciBc, once called the 

Vali-ejo Houte— It was distant by 
rail from Sacramento to Vallejo 00 
miles, and from Yallejo, via. steamers 
ever San Pablo Bay, 28 miles, making 
M miles to San Francisco. This route 
Is now changed— but let us go and 
From Fairfield, It is CSS miles to 

Bkidgefokt— Jnst before reaching 
the station, a short tunnel is passed, 
through a spur of the western range. 
which is thrown out to the south, as 
though to bar our progress, or to shut 
In the beautiful little valley In the 
center of which is located the station. 

The grade nowbegins to increase, as 
our train is climbinK the Suscol Hills, 
which border San Pablo Bay, These 
hills are very productive, the soil being 
•dobe. To the tops of the liighest ana 
tteepest hills tlie grain fields extend, 
•ven where machinery cannot be used 
in harvesting. In the valley through 
which we have passed are several thriv- 
ing towns, but not in sight. 

From Bridgeport it is 3.83 miles to 

Cbebton— but we will not stop, but 
roll down through the hills bordering 
the hay, S.7 miles to 

ifAFA JuNUTiON— Here we are In 
If apa Valley, which is on the west ; be- 
yond are the Sonoma hills, over which 
IB the Socoma Valley; to the south- 
ward San Pablo Bay. Atthis Junction, 
we meet the Napa Valley branch, 
which runs north to Calistoga, 35 miles. 



{For a description, see page 19fi). 

Continuing, our route is now south, 
along the base of the hill we have just 
crossed, wliich also runs south to th« 
Straits of Carquinez, the outlet of the 
Sacramento Kiver, which flows into 
San Pablo Bay. The Faib QnoUKDS 
of the counties of Napa and Sonoma 
are passed, on the right, 8,2 miles, and 
three miles further appears North Yal- 
lejo, 1.1 miles more. South Yallejo, 
where the boats once laid which con- 
veyed passengers over San Pablo and 
San Francisco Bays, 20.2a miles to the 
City of San Francisco. A description 
of this route across the bay. will be 
found on page iSu. As North and 
South Yallejo are virtually on«, we 
shall speak of them as 

Vallejo— The town is situated on 
the soutlieastem point of the blgh- 
rolling, grass-covered hills bordering 
Yallejo Bay, which is about four miles 
long and a half mile wide, with 24 feet 
of water at low tide. The harbor pos- 
sesses ejcellent anchorage, and vessels 
are securely sheltered from storms. 
The largest vessels find safe waters; 
and here are laid up the United States 
ships when not In use on this coast. 
The naval force. Including the moni- 
tors, on this side, all rendezvona here. 
On Mare Island, just across the bay, 
are tlie Government works, dry docks, 
arsenals, etc., employing GOO men. The 
finest section dock on the coast la loca- 
ted on the Island, just in front of the 
town; connected by ferry-boats. 

The population of Yallejo is 7,000. 
It has two newsjiapera, the Time$ and 
thn Chrontclt, daily and weekly. The 
Bernard and the Howard are the two 
principal hotels. It hassome flne build- 
uigs-^hurches.andschools. The Orphan 
Asylum, a flne structure, stands on an 
elevationtotheeastof thetown. There 
are some very large warehouses, and a 
great many vessels are loaded here with 
grain for foreigu ports; it Ifl also the 
southern terminus of the California 
Pacific railroad, wliich connects here 
with ferry boats that cross the Straits 
to the Yallejo Junction, on the Over- 
land Route, (see page 187). 

Returning to Suisun, it fa S.S: miles 
to Teal, 5.18 mites to Goodyears, and 
S.7S more to 
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Benicla — formerly the capitiil of 
the State, at the head of ship navipa- 
tiiin, and contains about 2,000 iiiliiibl- 
tants. It IB a charming, quiet, ramb- 
liiiz old town, with little of the noise 
and tiustle of the bus; seaport. 

The United States araenals and bar- 
racks are located near the town, and 
are worthy a visit, Benicia is eelebra 
ted for her excellent schools. The 
only law school in the State is located 
here, and also ayoung ladies' seminary. 

The Straits of Carquinei— pronounc- 
ed Itar-kee-nez— are about one and a 
half miles in width, through which the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin liivers 
reach San Pablo liay, five miles west. 
In front of the city a long ferry slip 
has been built by the R. B. Co., and 
another on the west side of the Slriuts, 
atPortCoata. These alipsareofiiUeslS 
Inches in diameter, of an average 
length of OS feet, braced and bolted in 
the strongest manner possible ; between 
these slips plies the 

Salnuo, the largest steam /erry-boat 
In lAa loortd. To avoid the heavy 
grades bj the way of Livermore Pass, 
and the detour necessary to reach Sac- 
ramento, via. San Pablo and Stockton, 
—at the same time to shorten the route, 
tas for many years been a desideratum 
Mth the Railroad company. They 
bally settled on this route which has 
joe advantage of being 4B miles thorter 
nan the Livermore route, and 81 
lailes less than hy Martenez and Tracy. 

When this route was decided upon 

tbe next thing was to cross the Straits 

B-mnd build a boat that could take on 

board a large number of freight cars, 

or an entire passenger train. 

The "Solano is the same length as 
the City of Tokio, and has the greatest 
I breadth of beam of any vessel afloat. 
"Ber dimensions are: Length over all, 
VU feet; length of bottom— she has no 
ttel — Kj6 feet; height of sides in centre, 
'3 feet, S inches; height of sides at 

Kch end from bottom of boat, IK feet, 
inches; moulded beam, 04 feet: ex- 
^^me width over guards 116 feet; 
Fvidtb of Kuards at centre of boat, 25 
feet, e inches; reverse shear of deck, 
aj< feet. She has two vertical steam 
engines of 6Q-inch bore, and 11-inch 
Stroke. The engines have a nominal 
borse power «acn, bq^jf^ygbje of 



eter, and the face of tiie baskets, n 
feet. There are 24 baskets in each 
wheel, 30 inches deep. She has eight 
steel boilers, each being of the follow- 
ing dimensions: Length over all, aS- 
feet; diameter of shell, 7 feet; Hi 
tubes, 16 feet long by four inches diam- 
eter each; heating surface 1,227 feet;, 
grate surface 224 feet; entire heating 
surface, 0,818 feet : entire grate surface, 
1,762 feet The boilers are mitde in 
pairs, with one steam amoke-atack to- 
ea:Ch pair, 6 feet and inches iu diam- 
eter. Slie has 4 iron fresh-water tanks^ 
each 20 feet long, and 8 feet in diame- 
ter: registers 483,541, 31-100 tons. Sheis a 
double ender, and at each end has four 
balance rudders, each ll^^ feet long 
and 5i4 feet In depth. They are con- 
structed with coupling rods, and each 
has one king pin in the centre for the 
purpose of holding it in place. The 
rudders are worked by an hydraulic 
steering gear operated, by an indepen- 
dent steam piunp, and responds al- 
most instantaneouBly to the touch. Th» 
engines are placed fore and aft, and op- 
erate entirely independent, each opera- 
ting one wheel. This arrangement of the 
engines and paddles makes the boat 
more easily handled entering or leaving- 
tlie slips, or turning quickly when re- 
quired, as one wheel can be made tO' 
go ahead and the other to reverse at 
the same time. One wheel is placed 
eight feet forward, and the other eight 
feet abaft the center of the boat. It 
has four tracks running from end to- 
end, with the capacity of 48 freight, or 
24 passenger cars. In its construction, 
1.600/100 feet of lumber were used. 
Many of the timbers are over 100 feet 
long; four, the Keelson's are 117 feet 
long, each measuring 4,032 feet. 

Leaving the station, our road bed has^ 
in many places, been blJisted through 
high rocky, narrow spurs. Soon after 



Next to the right. Mare Island, and 
further to the right still, Vallejo. 
(Seepage J^5.) 

Valona— is 2.55 miles from Port 
Coata, from which it is half a mile to 

Vallejo Jnnction— I 
city of V^Vftio,\«jX'«t«Vi. 



which pi; ft line of ferry boats connect- 
ing with the California Pacific R R, for 
Map«.Cali8t0Kaand the Geyser oprtngB. 
Soon after our train passed VjiLiNA.a 
■ide track. U rolled into a long tnnnel cut 
through one of the largest of the many 
narrow rocky spurs which slope down 
from tlie mountains on the lett to tlic 
wal£ra of the Btraila oa the right, like bo 
many huge mouolain fingers thrust oul 
tantalizingly to bar our progress. How- 
ever, the annoyance is but momcnlary, 
for as we emerge troni the dark tunnel 
to the glorious sunlight, a Tiaion of beauty, 
one of the moat diversified, suddenly ap 



Words can never do jusliPe to the picture. 
Across the narrow etraitsto the right, is the 
harbor and city of Vallejo, with the Suseal 
Hills rising in the back ground close to the 
eastward. St are Tblakd is one mile to the 
west, scroea the inlet; to the north, nwny 
beyond all, is beauteous Napa Valley, ul 
the head of which, forty miles away, it 
Mount St. Helena; still t\irther, and mort 
to the left are to be seen the mountaiuL 
in which are situated the great Qeyser 
Springs of California. Turning now more 
to the westward, our eye falls upon the 
Sonoma Hills, Sonoma Valley, Pelalutna, 
Santa Rosa, and Russian River Valleys, the 
richest and most productive in the world ; 
beyond, and bordering these are the great 
Redwood Forests of California; still farther 
rise the lon^ blue outline of the Coast 
Range. This range, which bounds our 
vision to the west, extends south to the Gol- 
den Gate. The most elevated peak is Mt 
Tamalpais. 3,601 feet high. To ihc south- 
ward and left of our train, we behold a 
beautiful narrow valley, eilending for 
miles, even to the rugged heights of the 
Contra Costa's. Nestling in the center 
of all these magnificent surroundings- 
like a vast diamond — and sparkling from 
its countless myriads of ripples, ia San Fs^ 
bio Bay, ten miles io diameter, dotted here 
and there with Oie keels of commerce, at 
borderered with the deep evergreen of 
semi-tropical coimtry. Travelers write of 
the beanties of the Bay of Naples, the 
Lake ol Como, etc., but we ventnre the as- 
sertion that for diversity of scenery, extent 
of vision and magnificent coloring, few 
views, if any, can compare with the one 
obtained from this point of San Pablo Bay, 
and the_ surrounding country 
-a :_., ajojjg un the water edge, and 



ig numerous creeks and inlets, 
tbrough another tunnel, passed Tokha. 
another side track, eleven miles from Mu- 
liitez, brings our train to 

Pinole — a small village with sevei&t 
large warehouses and a long pier ezteod- 
iug out into the bay for the accommodation 
of boats and vessels touching at this place. 
The country now presents a oetter agricul- 
tural appearance, less rocky, tbe hills are 
not BO high, are cultivated to the top, aod ii 
produce abundant crops. | 

Four miles further we paaa Bobbantb, ' 
a side track, cross several beauti]\il valleyg 
and San Pablo creek and stop at | 

San Pablo — three miles from So. i 
brante, Thetown, of alxint 600 population, | 
is nearly one mile to the eastward, nestling 
in beside the moimtain foot-hills, embow- 
ered in evergreeus and surrounded by weU- 
cultivated lands. 

"We are now opposite the lower end o( 
San Pablo Bay. The neck of land extend- 
ing throe miles out to the westward is the 
southern boundary of the Bay^he extreme 
point of which is known as Point Pedro. 

Soon after leaving San Pedro station, the 
passenger will get the first glimpse of San 
Francisco, the Golden Gate, and their most 
jirominent surroundings, the view impror- 
ing with each revolution of the wheels- 

The side track stations of Barrktt, 
Steoe, and Poiirr Ibabbl, are eacli passed 
in as many miles, and another mile brings 
us to Dei-AWAaB St., opposite the town of 
Berklbt, which is situated about one 
mile to the left, beside the same moun- 
tains that we have been attempting to "sur- 
round" for the last seventy miles. 

A abort diBlance before reaching the last 
station, that buildingon tbe high point to 
the right, is the Powder Works; the large 
one to the left, 50 yardB irom the track, is £e 
Cornell Watch Factory. The view ob- 



the Bay and its Islands, are Tery fine- 
Two miles further we pass the Stoox 
T.vuDS,a side track, near which are loc«ted 
extensive yards for stock and several large 
slaughter-houses, then pass Shell Mound 
Park.^b "road house" — and two miles 
further stop at 

Uakland, l«th Sl-(See Oakland 
page 1S2) Its one mile further to 

Oakland Point— or West Oakland, 
and rolls down the pier, two miles in length, 
toward Sunrfown, to the feny-boat which 
conveys passengers over the waters, 3,7-10 
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owing to a portion being built on the hills, 
which attain quite a respectable altitude. 
From the tops of these hills a very fair 
view of the city can be obtained. 

A large portion of the city is built on 
land made by filling out into the bay. 
Where the large warehouses now stand, 
ships of the heaviest tonnage could ride in 
safety but a few years ago. To protect this 
made land, and also to prevent the anchor- 
age from being destroyed, a sea-wall has 
been built in front of the city. 

The climate is unsurpassed by that of 
any large sea-port town in the Uiiited 
States — uniformity ahd dryness constitu- 
ting its chief claim to superiority. There 
is but little rain during the year — only 
about half that of the Eastern States. The 
mean temperature is 54 deg., tlie variation 
being but 10 deg. during the year. 

San Francisco, in early days, suffered 
fearfully from fires. The city was almost 
completely destroyed at six different times 
during the years of 1849, '00, '51, and 1852. 
The destruction has been estimated in 
round numbers to exceed $26,000,000. The 
result of these fires has been that aearly all 
the buildings built since 1852 have been 
built of brick, stone, or iron— particulai-ly 
in the business portion. The city has 
many magnificent private residences, and 
cosy little home cottages, ornamented with 
evergreens, creeping vines, and beautiful 
flowers. The yards or grounds are laid 
out very tastefully, with neat graveled 
walks, mounds, statues, ponds, and spark- 
ling fountains, where the " crystal waters 
fl,ow." 

The first house was built in San Fran- 
cisco in 1835. The place was then called 
** Yuba Bueha "—changed to San Francisco 
in 1847, before tJie dUcofiery of gold. The 
city is well built and regularly laid out 
north of Market street, which divides the 
city into two sections. South of this 
the streets have an eastern declination as 
compared with those running north. The 
city IS situated in latitude 87 deg. 48 sec. 
north ; longitude, 120 deg. 27 min. west. 

The principal wharves are on the eastr 
ern side of the city, fronting this made 
land. North Point has some ^)od wharves, 
but from the business portion the steep 
grade of the city is a great objection. 

The city is amply supplied with schools, 
both public and private. There is no in- 
stitution of the city wherein the people 
take more interest and pride ; none, of tJie 
credit and honor of which they are more 



jealous. Some of the finest buildings ol' 
the city were built for school purposes, the 
Denman and Lincoln school houses being 
the finest of the number, 

There are churches of all kinds, creeds, 
and beliefs, including several Chinese 
" Joss Houses." The Jewish synagogue is 
the finest among them, situated on Sutter 
street. 

The Newspaper, and Magazine, are 
the histories of the present, and the person 
who does not read them must be ignorant 
indeed. Californians are a reading people ; 
and he that comes aere to find fools brings 
his brain to a very poor market 

There are in the city 65 newspapers and 
periodicals, thirteen of which are daily. 
The dailies are the AUa OaXiforniany Uie 
BtUletiTif Morning Oally Morning Chroni- 
cle, Posty ExamineVy Abend Post (German^ 
Demohra;t {QtQrm2^)y Oourrierde Ban Fran- 
cisco (French), Mail, Stock ExehangCy Stock 
Beporty and the Oalifomia News NoteSy 
illustrated. The Chlden Bray and Spirit of 
the TimeSy are weekly literary and sporting 
papers. The Kews Lottery and the Argo- 
nauty are spicy weeklies. The Mining 
and Scientific PresSy and the Pacific Mural 
PresSy are first-class weekly journals in 
their specialties. Here, too, is published, 
the Journal of Commerce, the best pi^ 
per of the kind on the Pacific Coast Ijie 
Coast Reriew, is the great insurance au- 
thority of the Pacific coast— monthly. 
Here, also, is Wentworth's Resouron of 
California, en invaluable journal If 
among all these publications you can 
find nothing to suit you— no^Ain^fMt^— 
why, then, surpriae the Bible, by reading 
it, and you may profit bv its teachinflfs. 

The Markets of San i^rancisco are one 
of the features of the city ; those who never 
saw the fruit and vegetables of California 
should visit the markets. No other 
country can produce fruit in such pro- 
fusion and perfection. The grapes, peaches, 
pears, etc., on exhibition in the city mar- 
kets, represent the best productions of all 
parts of the State. 

"Frisco" Brevities— The new City 
Hall is on Market street. California street 
is the Wall street of the citjr. The Branch 
Mint of the United States is located in the 
new building, northwest corner Mission 
and 5th streets. The Post Office and 
Custom House are on Washington street 
Merchants' Exchange Building is on 
California street. The Old Stock Ex- 
change is on Pine street; the Nem €»^<^ 
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Exchange is in Leidsdorff street Horse 
cars run to all important points in the citjr ; 
fare, five cents. Mission Bay is two miles 
south of the City Hall. Market street is 
the Broadway of San Francisco, though 
Kearney street disputes the honor. 

The ralace Hotel is comer Market and 
Kew Montgomery streets ; (see description, 
** Ammx " No. 50,) the Baldwin Hotel, 
corner Powell and Market streets. The Cali- 
fornia Theatre is on Bush street, also the 
Bush street Theatre. The Baldwin CThea- 
tre) is on the corner of Market and Powell 
streets. There are three Chinese Theatres, 
where many of the '* tricks that are vain," 
are performed nightly, which few can under- 
stand, yet they are worth one visit. 

Water forthecitv*s use is obtained fix)m 
Pillarcitos Creek, 20 miles south of the city, 
in San Mateo county; Lake Honda, five 
miles south, being used as a reservoir. Yet 
there are many wells, the water being ele- 
vated by wind-mills. 

The Libraries are numerous. The 
Mercantile, on Bush street ; the Odd Fel- 
lows, on Montgomerv street; the Me- 
chanics' Institute, on Post street; the What 
Cheer, at the " What Cheer House," and 
the Youn^ Men's Christian Association, are 
the principal ones, open free to tourists 
upon application. Secret Orders are 
numerous in San Francisco — ^too numerous 
to note here. 

Scenery— The magnificent views of 
Cape Horn, on the Columbia River, 
Mt. Shasta; the Loop, Orange Orchard, 
Woman of the Period,and many others 
in this book, were photographed by 
0. E. Watkins, 227 Montgomery street, 
who has an enormous collection of 
views. The views of Mirror Lake, Ne- 
vada Falls, and many of those on the 
line of the Central Pacific, which we 
have engraved and are to be found in 
this book, were from photographs 
taken by Thos. Houseworth & Co., No. 
12 Montgomery street, who have views, 
seemingly, of everytning and every- 
body on the coast. 

The Mechanics* Pavilion fronts on 
the corner of Mission and Eighth 
streets. The Mechanics' Institute 
own the building and hold their fairs 
there. 

The Dry Dock, at Hunter's Point, 
six miles southeast, is 465 feet lon^, 
125 feet wide and 40 feet deep, cut m 
solid rock, at a cost of $1,200,000. 

Protrero Ship Yards are located at 



Protrero, and are reached by the city cars. 
All kinds of small craft for tae coast serrice 
are built at these yards. 

China Town is situated on Sacramento, 
above Kearny; Dupont, between Sacra* 
mento and Washington streets, and Jack« 
son street, between Dupont and Keamy, 
These streets are occupied exclusively by 
Celestial shopkeepers, ** Heathen Chinese." 

The Barbart Coast, a noted resort for 
thieves, cut-throats and the vilest of the 
vile, is situated on Pacific street, between 
Kearny and Dupont streets. We give the 
precise locality, so that our readers may 
keep away. Give it a '* wide herthy^^ as you 
value your life. 

Anoel Island, three miles north of the 
city, is a mile and a half in length and 
three-quarters of a mile wide; altitude 771 
feet. On this island are quarries of brown 
and blue stone, which are extensively used 
in the city for building purposes. 

Goat Island, or **Yerba Buena," two 
and a half miles east, nearly round, con- 
tains 350 acres ; altitude, 340 feet 

Algatraz Island, a mile and a quarter 
north, is strongly fortified. The summit is 
140 feet above tide, surrounded by a belt of 
batteries, which command the entrance to 
the harbor— a " key to the position." These 
islands are all owned by the Government. 

Point Larose is six miles west. 

Fort Point is northwest frona the City- 
Hall, five miles at the south end of Golden 
Gate. It is the most heavily fortified on 
the coast— on the plan of Fort Sumter, in 
South Carolina. 

Telegraph Hill, to the north, is 394 
feet high. 

Russian Hill is 360 feet high. 

Clay St. Hill is 376 feet high. 

The Twin Peaks, four miles southwest, 
rise 1,200 feet. The visitor can obtain 
frcm die summit of these peaks a fine view 
of the whole country for many miles 
around the Golden Gate, and the Great 
Pacific Ocean. 

Ferry-hoats run regularly between San 
Francisco and Oakland, Alameda, San 
Quentin, Berkley, Sancelito. 

Th : general ofllce of the " Central " an<J 
Southern Pacific railroad companies is 
cor. Townsend and Fourth streete, on the 
south side of the city; several street car 
lines run by them. 

The Seal Rocks are six miles west, 
reached by a beautifhl road. 

Steamers leave re&ularly forValleJo, 26 
miles; Benicia, 30; Petaluma, 48; Santa 



Crus!, 76; Monterey, 100; Stoeklon, 110 
Sacramento, 125; San Luifl Obispo, S09i 
Eureka, 233; Crescent Cl^, 380; BonU 
BarliaiT, SdO ; Ban Pedro, 864; San Diego, 
456; Portland, 642; Victoria, V. I., 753; 
Mazatlan, 1,480; Guaymas, 1,710; LaPaz, 
1,803, Acapulco, 1,808 : Sitka, 1,051 ; Hono- 
lulu, 2,000; Panama, 8,330; Yokohama, 
4,784; Hiogo, 6,104; Auckland, 5,807; 
BUangiiae, 5,964; Hong Eong, 6,384; Sid- 
ney, Aualralia, 7,183; Helbourae, 7,700 

The pLABA, WABHrsTOToN, Union, Co- 
LCUBiA, LoBoe, Ha HILTON, and Aiaki 
Squares, and YistBA Bdbn A, Beuna VistA. 
and QoLDBH Qatb Pakkb, are all Gmall, ex- 
cept the last, which contains 1,100 acres, 
Lut very little improved. The Oakland 
and Alameda parka are largely patronized 
hy Son Franciscans, who reach them by 
lerry-boaL But what the city la deflcienl 
in parks, is made up by the Woodward 
Qordene, for an a(«ount of which see 
AsKEX No. 44. 

Ocean STEAuauipa — ror sail ingdays and 
Other particulars, see Annex No. 37. 

For general items of inleresl, see Annex 
No. 2S 

Here we are, on the golden Hhores of 
California. We have come with tlie 
traveler from Oie^ar East to thc/ar West; 
from the Atlantic lo the Pacific — from 
where the sun rites out of the waters lo 
where it leW in the waters, covering an cjc- 
tent of country hundreds of miles in width, 
and recording a telegram of the most im- 
portant places and objects of interest— 
brief, nectsiarily, but to Hit point — and we 
feel certain that a pardon would be granted 
by the reader, if we now bade this country 
farewell, and starled " "■ -— ' ' 
But, howcanwc? Hi 
so let us make a few 

B»j five, and then we will start on onr trip 
towards Sin<aiSE, via the Southern Route. 

.BoufeJ.— To THE3EAi.BocKB,sii miles 
west; procure a carriage. Early in the 
morning is the best time to start, as the 
coaat breeze commences about eleven 
o'clock, after which it will not be so 
pleasant We will be fushionable-^-get up 
early— and drive out to the " Cliff House" 
for breakfasL 

Within the first two miles and a half, we 
pass anumber of cemeteries ;aomeof them 
contain beautiful monuments and are tery 



a glorious country. 



Odd Fellows, in the Lone Mountain 
cemetery, on our right, under that tall and 
most conspicuous monument, which can 
be seen for many milea away, rests the to. 
maJns of the lamented Senator Broderick, 
who fell a victim of the " Code Doello," 
tlirough jealousy and poliUcal strife. Near 
by are the monuments of Starr King. 
Baker, and many others, whose lives and 
services have done honor to the State. On 
the summit of Lone Mountain, to the left, 
stands a large cross, which is a noted land- 
mark, and can Ik seen from/ar out to sea. 

In a little valley, close to the road, we 
pass, on the right, surrounded by a tiigb 
fence, one of the most noted Race CotrasBS 
in llie State. 

From the ctiy the roa<l leads over a suc- 
cession of sand-hills ; from the summit of 
some of these we catch an occasioosl 
glimpse of the "Big Drink" iaOiG distance, 
Uie view seeming to improve as we gain 
the summit of each, until the latt one ts 
reached, when there, almost at our feet, 
stretching away farther than Qie eye can 
penetrate, lies the great Pacific Ocean, in 
all its mysterious majesty. We will be 
sure to see numerous ships, small craft 
and steamers, the latter marked by a long 
black trail of smoke. They are a portion 
of the world's great merchant marine, 
which navigate these mighty waters, going 
and coming, night and day, laden wiSi the 
treasure, and the productions and repre- 
sentatives of every nation, land and ciime. 

Close on our right is the Golden Gate, 
with the bold dark bluffs of the northern 
peninsula beyond. The "Gate" is open, 
an invitation lo all nations to enter — but 
beside Ihera ara the " Boys in Blue," with 



ready to cloee them at the first signal of 
danger. 

Our descent A'om the snmmit of the last 
hill fwnu rapid, as we are almost lost in 
admiration of the magnificence spread out 
before us, until we arrive at the 

Cuff Hocbb — The stranger on the road, 
and at the Cliff House, would think it a 
gnta day — something unusual [Snch grand 
"tnm-outs," and so many. The fact ia, 
this "Drive" is to the San Franciscan 
what the "Central Park" is to the New 
Yorker — the "style" of the former is jw( 
to be outdone by the latter. The drive out 
is always a cool one, and the Jlr$t thin^ 
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usually done on arriving is to take a drink — 
water — and then^ order breakfast — and such 
nice little private breakfast rooms! Oh, 
these Californians know how to tickle your 
fancy. 

Hark! " Tci-Hoi, Toi-Hot, ToV What 
the deuce is that ? T7u>Be hearina us, tmile. 
We do not ask, but we conclude it must 
be a big herd of healthy donkeys passing, 
when two gentlemen enter from the rear, 
and one of them says : ** Colonel, (there is 
no lower arctde in Oal^brnia) 1 will bet 
you 50 snares in the Ophir or Virginia 
Consolidated, that General Grant, that big 
seal on the top of tiie rock, will ^eigh 
8,000 poimds." We did not stop to hear 
more, but rushed out the back door on to a 
lone veranda running the whole length of 
the nouse, which is situated on a project- 
ing cliff, 200 feet above, and almost over- 
hanging the waters, when " Toi-Hoi, Yoi- 
Hoiy Toi^^ — and there were our donkeys, 
500 yards away, laying on, scrambling up, 
plunging off, nghtine, and sporting around 
three little rocky islands. The largest of 
these i^ands is called " Santo Dommgo.'* 
It is quite steep; few can climb it A 
sleek, dark-looking seal, which they call 
Ben. Butler, has at times attempted it; but 
away up on the very top^basking in the* 
sun, with an occasional " F<?t-A^e, ooy* " — 
lies General Grant, the biggest whopper 
of them all. We knew him at the first 
sight. He had something in his mouth, 
and looked wise. Often when the din of 
his fellow seals below become fearful, 
who are ever quarreling in their efforts to 
climb up, his " Foi-Xot, Boyi^^ can be 
heard above them all — which, in seal 
language, means, ^^ Let us hcdoe peaces 
8ea fowls in large numbers are hovering 
on and around these rocks. They, too, are 
very chattering, but we have no time to 
learn their language, as here comes a 
steamer bound for China. (See illustration, 
page 195-) It steams in close to the isl ands, 
ana we think we can discern some of our 
fellow travelers ^* across the continent" 
among the passengers. They are on a trip 
" around the world," and are waving their 
compliments to the General on the top of 
the rock. 

Just around that projecting point of land 

-> the northwest are Faballones Islands, 

"^en in number, thirty miles distant^ in 

) Pacific Ocean, t^ally barren of every- 

Ag but seals, sea-Ions, and water-fowls. 

lese are tery numerous. Many of the 
.jealfl will weigh f^om 2,000 to 3,000 lbs.. 



and are quite tame (see illustration, page 
65), as they have never been disturbed 
by hunters; the birds — and they are 
le^on— which inhabit these islands, lay 
millions of eggs every year, which, until 
1871, were gathered ana sold in the San 
Francisco markets. The islands are all 
rocks; the highest peak is surmounted 
with a lighthouse or the first order, 340 
feet above the water. 

Breakfast is called; beins fashionable, 
we take another — water — ana, while eating . 
a hearty <meal, learn that these seals are 
protected by the laws of the State against 
capture, and something of tiieir habits; 
then pay our bill, and the ostler his d&- 
tainer^ take our seat, and whirl around 
over abroad winding road, which is blasted 
out of the rocky bluff on our left to the 
sandy beach below. 

Kight here we meet Old Pacific Ocean 
himself— face to face — near enough to 
''shake.'^ He is a good fellow when he is 
himself— j7ac^/lc — ^but he drinks a great 
deal, perhaps too much ; but certain it is 
he gets very noisy at times — ^very turbu- 
lent In driving along the beach, we come 
to one of the evidences of his fearftd 
wrath. Do you see that ship laying on her 
side? 

One ni^t after a big carousal, when it 
was said Old Pacific had been drinking a 
great deal— more than usual — and was in 
a towering passion^ he drove this ship 
up almost high and d/ry on the beach, 
where you see her. Not content with that, 
he chased the escaping occupants far into 
the sand hills, throwmg spars, masts, and 
rigging after them. 

Tnank you ! We don't want any of that 
kind of po^^ in ours. 

We will now keep our eye on Old Pa- 
cific, and drive along down the beach, by 
several fine hotels, and then turn into the 
sand-hills to the left, passing over a high 
point, where some fine views can be had 
of the surrounding countiy, and around to 
the old Mission Dolores. J^ere is food for 
the curious. But we cannot afford to stop 
here long, as fioreas is setting waked up, 
and is sliding the sana over the blnffii 
after us— rather disageeable. This Mis- 
sion was founded in IW^, by Spanish mis- 
sionaries, who, for over 60 years, wielded a 
mighty influence among the native Cali- 
fornians (Indians). In its most prosperous 
days, the Mission possessed 76,000 head of 
stock cattle, 2,920 hor^, 820 mules, 
79,000 sheep, 2,000 hogs, 456 yoke of work- 
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public schools, nre at Napa, so cducailoosl 
•dvaotagca are all right 

AmoDg the good itilnes at Napn, are the 
Palace and Revere hotelH, the UrstnameU, 
a Tcij large house near the depoi. 

The Boda Bpriags are situated about six 
mllefl to the eaetirard, on the side of the 
mountain. The water from tbese springs 
has became quite celebrated ; a large 
amount or it being bottled annually, and 
shipped (o all parts of the State. 

Stages leave Napa daily for Soaoma, __ 
miles west, continuing to Santa Rosa, 12 
miles farther; also loHonticello, 25 miles; 
Enozville, 50 mites nortbeast 

Leaving Napa, we cross Napa Creek, 
and roll along through rows of locust 
trees, planted on each side of the road, 
and on the right are to be seen a few mam. 
moth cactus pads, close to the track. A 
run of 5.1 miles and we come to 

Oak Knoll— the country residence of 
Ur Woodward, of Woodward Gardens, 
San Francisco. The farm contains 1,000 
acres, nearly all under cultivation. Of 
this farm 120 acres are devoted to fruit and 
nuts of many varieties. 

Crossing Dry Creeic, we comt^ li 
beny ranclie of twelve acres, as many 
p«>f)le In this rallcy make a specialty of 
ruBing blackberries. Oaks. maDzanitas, 
and pines, now appear in places. 

From Oak Ennll, it la 8.52 miles to 

TocTSTiLix— Here, on ilie left is a large 
wine cellar, built of brick; near by are 
large vinevards; Rirther, comes Mason's 
vineyard of 100 acres, mostly raisin grapes, 
which are prepared and packed here for 
market. A. run of il,3S miles and we 
arc at 

0ASV1U.B— Opposite, on the aide of the 
mountain, can be seen a quicksilver mine, 
marked by a red formation, 

ROTHEitFORD — is the next station, I.9C 
miles from the last Fine residences line 
the foot of the mountain on each side, the 
Thole length of the valley, many com- 
pletely embowered in shade and fruit trees 
of several varieties. 

Passing on, we And another large wine 
cellar on the right and 1-8^ miles from 
Butherford comes Bello — a signal station 
with vineyards and another big nine 
eellar. 

' Passing along through this beautiful 
Tall^, with huge moss-covered oaks, vine- 
Tarda and fields on each side, 3,07 miles is 

Bt. Relkka — This is a town of 
jdiout 1,200 population, on the western 



side of the valley, in tlie midst of vine. 
yards: in fact, there are vineyards and 
orchards in every direction, some embrwv 
ing hundreds of acres. Nearby Is the gnat 
vineyard and orange orchard of King. 

The town has many neat residencef, 
and one weekly paper, the Star. The 
White Sulpbur Spnngs are situated about 
two miles west of the town, to whiclt 
"busses" run regularly. The White Sul- 
phur Hotel is iho place to stop. 

Leaving St. Helena, we come to a farm 
of 500 acres, 115 acres of which are in a 
vineyard. Here, on the led, is another 
targe wine cellar, near the road. This vaJ- 
ley, particularly thu portion, is called 
"safe land," meaning uieret:^ thai ilcan 
always be depended upon Ibr a crop, as the 
fall of rain is sufficient every year to raise 
a crop, and irrigation is unnecessary. 
Uarro, a signal stauon, is 1,88 milea 
ftirther, where the valley is about two miles 
in width, with vineyardc extending awar 
up on the side of the hills. From Barro ft 
is 2.1 miles to Balk, another side-track of 
little interest to the tourist, 1,58 miles from 
WAunrr Obovb, still another small signal 
station. Oaks are thick along these bot- 
toms, and present a beantifVil appearance. 
Occasionally we will see the matmine and 
a few Monteray cypress, witb some eu- 
calyptus trees, 

Napa Creek, which has been along the 
road on either one side or the other, the 
whole length of ilie v^ey, ha« dwindled 
down to nothing. 

Continuing on, up IhroUeh beantf oa 
every hand, 2.3S miles from the last sUtion, 
we arrive at the end of tlie road at 

Calibtooa— which is the most popular of 
all the summer resorts, near the bay. The 
springs are just east of the depot, tlie water 
of which is hot enough to boil an egg in 
two minutes, and are said to possess greet 
mediciul qualities, having already won a 
high local reputation. In the town, every 
accommodation in the way of hotela, etc., 
is aSbrdcd to the numerous visitors who 
annually galher hero to drink and bathe In 
the Invigorating water, enjoy the unsur. 
passed hunting and fishing in the vicinity, 
and above all, to breathe the pure air of the 
charminc little valley, while viewing the 
beautiful mountain scenery. 

The population of the town is about 000: 
the principal hotels are the Magnolia and 
Cosmopolitan; the paper which is sup- 
posed to furn lab "a;i(Aanew»"lsaweeklT, 
colled the Cix{\Etoui>i,'n.. C. ^ia»cm>. >a> *a^ 
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nated at the head of the valley, 68.15 miles 
from San Francisco, surrounded on three 
sides with the mountain spurs of the Coast 
IRange, as well as by vineyards and 
orcl]^rds; wine cellars—well, they are 
thicker here than quartz mills at Virginia 
Cij^. 

Thb Pbtrifibd FoRBfiT — is distant 
about five miles, and consists of about fortv 
acres of ground, covered more or less with 
petrified trees, some very l&i^^e, eleven feet 
in diameter at the stump. These trees are 
nearly all down, some nearlv covered with 
earth and volcanic matter, while the ground 
sparkles with silica. They will well re- 
pay a visit from the curious. 

Stage lines are numerous from Calistoga ; 
first, to the northward, it is 17 miles to 
Middleton; 20 to Harbern Springs; 20 
to Guenoc; 85 to Lower Lake, and 45 
to Sulphur Banks, where that tuipieioua 
mineral can be shoveled up by the 
cart-load. To the northeast it is 78 miles 
to Pine Flat; 26 miles to Geysers; 26 
miles to Qlenbrook; 41 to Kelseyville; 
48 to LakePoint, situated on the west shore 
of Clear Lake, a Hue resort at all seasons, 
but particularly in sumnier. To the south- 
west it is five miles to the Petrified Forest, 
eight to Mark West Springs and 26 to Santa 
Bosa. 

The celebrated .Foss, with his stage, 
leaves Calistoga daily, over a mountain 
road unsurpa£ed for grand scenery, en 
route to 

Thb GBYBBR8--These springs, with their 
taste, smell and noise, are /sor/W, wonder- 
ful. We have been told that '* California 
Deats the devil." May be, but he cannot be 
far from this place. Here are over 200 
. mineral springs, the waters of which are 
hot, cold, sweet, sour, iron, soda, alum, sul- 
phur— well, you shotUd be suited with the 
yarieties of sulphur 1 There is white sul- 
phur and black sulphur, yellow sulphur 
and red sulphur, and how many more 
sulphurs, deponent saith not But if 
there are any other kinds wanted, and they 
are not to be seen, call for them, tJiey are 
there^ together with all kinds of contending 
elements, roaring^ thundering^ hieeingy huh- 
. lUng^ epurtina and eteaminfy with a smell 
that would disgust any Chinese dinner- 
IMur^. We are unable to describe all these 
' wonderfril things, but will do the next best 
thing. (See large illustration No. 17 and 
lescription in AimBX No. 45, page 184.) 

The Geyser Hotel, seen through the 
^ the picture, is the only house 



which provides accommodations at the 
sprines. Steam baths and other kinds will 
here be found ample, and board $14 per 
week. In the region of the spriniss, are 
mines of quicksilver, and some silver mines 
that are being worked to advantage. 

Returning to San Francisco, we start on 
Routes. 
Skin Francisco and Kortk 
Pacific Bailroad. 

Qeneral Offices — San Francisco. 

p. Donahue Pretridmt, 

Abthub Huohss General Manager, 

P. J. McGl^tnn Oen. Pa$8. and Ticket Agent, 

Kepairmg to the wharf, a short distance 
north of the Oakland Ferry, we board the 
steamer Donahue, belonging to Uiis road, 
and proceed up the bay, as m route No. 3, 
until Pedro Point is passed, when the 
course is more to the westward, to the 
mouth of Petaluma Creek, a very crooked 
stream, with salt marshes on each side. 
About six miles from the mouth ot the 
creek, on the li^ht, we come to a double- 
front cottage, which, when we passed tip 
here in January, 1878, stood high and dry, 
above the marsh. Several days after, on 
Uie downward trip, the water covered the 
whole bottom in one broad sheet, and was 
apparently on the first floor of the build- 
ing. When it is understood that the psaty 
who settled here did so to demonstrate 
that he could* reclaim the land by an 
original system of dykes, the Joke wul be 
apparent, and to him an aqueous Joke. 

From the mouth of the creek, it is about 
ten miles to 

DoNAHUB — named for the President 
of the road. It is situated on the east 
bank of the creek, close in beside the 
bluffs, or Sonoma Hills, 84 miles fix>m 
San Francisco. It is simply a landing for 
Uie boat where passengers take the care, 
which stand under a huge, long building^ 
on the end of the wharf. 

Leaving the wharf, the Sonoma Hotel is 
close on the right, almost on the water's 
edee. Passing along beside the rolling^ 
hifls, which are cultivated to their summit^ 
one mile brings us to Lakbvillb, not a 
very pretentious place, but from which a 
stage leaves daily for the eastward, over 
the hills, nine miles to 

Sonoma— This town is aqtdet, old place, 
founded in 1820, and contains about 600 
inhabitants. Many of the old original 
adobe buildings are still standing In a 
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good state of preservation. Sonoma has 
the honor of being the place where the 
old "Bear Flag" was first raised. It is 
situated in the S<)noma Valley, one of the 
richest in the State, and is celebrated for 
its vineyards and the excellence of its 
wines. Sonoma is not without its railroad, 
^ It once had the " Frismodial "—single 
rail— but this has given way to the Son- 
oma Valley, which runs regular trips in 
connection with the steamer ** Herald" 
to and from San Francisco and Sonoma 
daily— distance about 48 miles. 

But to return to the railroad, which we 
left at Lakeville. Rolling hills are on our 
right, mostly cultivated to their summits, 
and a few scattering live-oaks ; on the left, 
Petaluma Creek, salt marshes, and in the 
distance a high ridge of the Coast Range. 
Seven miles from Lakeville is 

Pbtaluki — the largest town in Sonoma 
county, with a population of about 4,500. 
It contains some fine lar^e business blocks, 
two ^ood hotels — ^the Junerican and ihe 
Washmgton. The Oouri&r and the Jour- 
nal Argus are two weekly papers, pub- 
lished here. The town is on the west side 
of the road, situated on rolling hills, by 
the side of which runs Petaluma (>eek, 
which is navigable for light-draft boats 
at high tide. Upon and around these 
rolling hills are some beautiful residences, 
ornamented with great numbers of trees, 
among which are the oak, eucalyptus, 
Monterey and Italian cypress, Nonolk 
Island pine, and others, presenting, in 
connection with the mountains and sur- 
roundinj^ scenery, a view most charming 
and delightful. 

Stages leave Petaluma daily for Sonoma, 
thirteen miles east We understand the 
Railroad Company have a track graded 
and nearly ready for the iron, that runs 
south and west from Petaluma, along the 
base of the mountain to San Rarael, where 
fV crossing will be made to San Francisco. 

Leaving Petaluma, we cross Petaluma 
Creek and roll along three miles to 
Ely's, a flag station, amid rolling hills, 
at the head of Petaluma Valley. One mile 
ftulher, we come to a beautifal grove of 
black oaks on a high hill to the right, and 
we ai e at Penn*8 Grove. Here we cross 
the divide and enter the Russian River 
Valley. €kx)DWiN's is half a mile further, 
a small flag station two and a half miles 
from Pa0X's, anotbflr'oiiA of the same im- 
portance. Here * '^e Cotate 
Grant, which t» on eacli 



side, four leagues in extent Two and a 
half miles from Pace's, we are at Cotate 
Ranche, a flag station for the ranche near 
by. At many stations along are to be seen 
cattle pens and shutes, mdicating that 
raisinj^ and fattening cattle for market is 
one of the industries of the people in Uiis 
section. Here we find many drooping; 
moss-covered oaks. Three miles more and 
we are at the banner town of 

Santa Rosa— population, 4,000. This 
is the county seat of Sonoma county, 
situated in the midst of one of the richest 
vallevs in the State. It is fifteen miles from 
Petaluma, fifteen miles from Healds- 
burgh, thirty-three miles ftx)m Cloverdale, 
and fitty-seven miles from San Francisco. 
No city on the Pacific coast has increased 
faster within the last five years than Santa 
Rosa, and that increase has been marked 
by substantial brick business blocks, large 
manufactories, and beautiftil private resi- 
dences. 

The city has water-works, gas-house, 
railroads, and all the modem improve- 
ments. Of newspapers, there are one daily, 
the Democrat; and one weekly, the Timei, 
The Grand, and the Occidental, are the 
two principal hotels. 

The streets of the city are broad, set out 
with eucalypti and other varieties of trees ; 
these, with the surrounding coimtry, afford 
many very beautiful drives. 

Stages leave Santa Rosa daily for Mark- 
West Springs, ten miles east; Petrified 
Forest, fifteen miles (see description, page 
198); and Calistoga, .20 miles; to the west, 
Sebastopol is seven miles. Average fare to 
these places is ten cents per mile. The 
valley of Santa Rosa, in which the town is 
situated, Russian River Valley, and Peta- 
luma Valley, really ane^ are 60 miles in 
length, with an average widUi of about six 
miles. 

Sonoma county is a very large one, ex- 
tending to the Pacific Ocean on the west 
In the western portion are located immense 
forests of redwood timber, which we shall, 
note hereafter. Vineyards are numerous 
as well as orchards where immense (juan- 
titles of oranges, lemons, plums, limes, 
apples, English walnuts, almonds, apricots, 
and other fruits and nuts are raised for 
market There are nearly 7,000 acres in 
vineyard--5,000,000 vines— which produce 
annually ftill 2,500,000 gallons of wine, and 
85,000 gallons of brandy. Pomegranite 
trees do quite ^ell, %aa!l \i^«t ^^^ "^w^sxw^- 
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thco< 
purpoaes. 

Dsrying, is an important industry, yield- 
Ine, from official reports, 3,750.000 pounda 
of butter, 400,000 pounds of cheese, and 
milk — not enough figures ; ihe amount of 
milk marketed fa not recorded. 

la mines, Sonoma is well represented; 
gold, copp^, BJid quicksilver are llie prin- 
dpal metals. In grain, tlie product figures 
up over 600,000 bushels of wheat; 30,000 
bushels of barley ; 260,000 of oats \ 8,000 
buabels of coro, and many other kinds of 
grain in propurtion. As for mineral 
.firings, why, Sonoma couun' ia the home 
'of ail kinds of springs, chief of which are 
the Qeysers, Skaggs, Mark West, and the 
Wbite Sulphur. 

Pour miles from Santa Bosa comes 

FcLTOs — a small town atthojunctionof 
the Fulton and Gumeyville Branch. The 
BtatioDS on this branch, are: Meacham's, 
twomllesi Laguna, four miles further; 
Porestville, another iwo miles; then two 
miles to Orkkhvallbt; three milefi 
to Kobbbl's, and another three to 

GcRSBYViu-K— in the midst of a forest 
of redwood. Along this branch road, and 
at Ourneyvllle, are located six aawmills, 
which cut 150,000 feet of lumber daily. 
One of the largest of these redwood trees 
measured U44 feel high, and 18 feet In 
diameter. The town of Qurneyrille is 
situated on Russian River, on what is 
known as " Big Bottom," in the finest red- 
wood forest in the State. 

Leaving Fulton and crossing Mark West 
Creek, the first station on the main line is 
miles distant, called Mark West — 
)Ur liain will not atop, unless signaled. 
The valley along here ia ten miles in width. 
Three miles further conies 

WlKDaoB— a small place four miles 
from Grant, a flag station which 
miles from 

Ebbaldsbubo — reached just after cross- 
ing the Russian River, on the north bank 
of which it is situated. The town contains 
,a ])opulation of about 3,(KJ0. Fifteen milea 
from Santa Rosa, and 72 from San Fran- 
cisco, is Russian Valley, in which the 
town is located, noted for its great yield of 
wheat, and the extraordinary quickness of 
Its soil, producing potatoes, peas, and many 
other vegetables within 05 days from the 
time the seed is planted. TheSittianSiver 
.Flag, and the Eriterpriit, are weekly pa- 
■" " iblished here. The tourist will 



find excellent bunting and fishing near bf, 
with ample hotel accommodations. 

E^om Uealdsburg the valley Kraduallf 
narrows, and four miles further brings w 
to LiTTON'a Sprihob, a sianal station, nev 
where ale located the aprlnga of tlie same 
name. Four miles further ia 

Oetskkville — Here stages leave for 
Skagg's Bprings— a popular resort — situ- 
ated at the side of the mountain, at the 
head of Dry Creek Valley, about eight 
miles wesL Tbuett's is six miles further, 
another flag station, four miles fifom the 
end of the road, at 

Clovbrdalb— Thii town contains » 
population of about 600. with two hotels, 
the United States, and the Cloverdale, and 
one weekly newspaper, the Nmnt. The 
town nestles in at the mountain base, at 
the bead of the Russian River Valley, and 
is 55 miles from Donahue, and 90 miles 
from San Francisco, being a point from 
which several stace lines radiate, for the 
northern and surrounding country. 

Stages — four and an horse — leave 
Cloverdale daily, for the Geysers, 16 milts 
distant, over one of the finest mountain 
roads in the Slate. It is built on a uniform 
grade of four feet to the hundred. The 
owners of this line — Van Arnam & Ken- 
nedy — are old "fcnighla of the ■whip," 
drive themselves, and often make the trip 
in one and a half hours. The fare for 
the round trip is |450. For descriptit)n.of 
the Geysers, see Annkx No. 4G, page 
184, and the large illustration. No. 17. 

Stages nm north to Ukiah, the cotmiy 
seatof Mendocino coun^j— 81 milea, where 
connectiona are made with ail adjoining 
towns; also, to the northeast, to HonelancL 
on the Russian River, 16 milea; Higbland 
Springs, 22 milea; Kelacyville. 25 miles; 
Lakeport. 36 miles; Upper Lake, 43 milea; 
and BartielSpringa — a great medical resort 
— 63 milea. To the norUiwest, Ihey run to 
Boonville, 31 miles; North Fork, 50 milea; 
Navaro Ridge, 63 miles; Little lUver, "M 
miles; Salmon Creek, 72 miles; and Uen. 
dicono City, 75 miles; average fare to 
all, ten cents per mile. 

Returning to Ban Francisco we take 
Route i, 
North Pacillc CoMt Railroad. 

General Offices — San Francisco. 
Jho. V/, Ddbtebtt, .Prestdrnt and 0*n. Itamager. 

W. C. FtLLMORE SKBerlmmribmt, 

W. B. PatCE Qtn. Ticket Agimi. 

This road is a three-foot r 
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built and equipped in tlte best manner, 
tTAversing ft section of the country very 
atlraolive to the tonriat. It runs in a nortli- 
wi.'sterly direction (torn 8an QueQlin Hud 
Sauclliio, on the west side of tlie bay, 
twelve miles disUot. Tbe road has two 
aouibem termini, which unite at Junction, 
n miles from San PVancisco. Tbe bay is 
crossed by ferry from Davis St., for Ssu- 
«ililo, and from San Quenlin Ferry^ 
Market 8t. wharf— for San Quentin. We 
will take the latter route, which for nearly 
ten miles will be tbe same as No. 3 ; then, 
the route will be more to the westward. 
When near the point of Angel Island, on 
the led. tbo little town of Saucilito can be 
sebu nestling close In beside the mountain. 
Between Saiicilita and Angel Island runs 
Raccoon Straits. Mt. Tamalpais now 
looms up away to the \efX. Kearing the 
shore, also on the left, <s 

Sam QoKKTiH^a noled place of sum- 
mer and winter resort. The resident tour- 
ists nnmber from 600 to 1,000, their term 
of residence varying from sis months to a 
life-time. The quarters for their accom- 
modation are furnished by the Stale, free of 
^argc. The LieuteDsnt-Oovemor eier- 

nes persoDsi supervision over the guests, 

listed by many subordlnatea and a com- 
ly of soldiers. The Kuesia come here, 

_. of their own will, but through their 
j]]y, and we believe they would qnit tbe 
tlace, if they could. By law it is Known 
.18 the State Prison. The buildines are of 
t'lfflck, large, and readily distinguished, on 
&e point to the left of the landing. Chang- 
ing for thecars, we glide along on tbe edge 
of the bay, with oak and shrub covering 
the lolling hilis on the left, one and a-half 
miles, and arrive at 

San Hataki,— the coaniy seat of Marin 

•nnty; population, about 3,000. It was 
,_.tled in 1817 by the Jesuit missionaries. 
It is situated in a beautiful little valley, 
on low rolling hills in view of the bay 
and Ban Francisco, and of lato has become 
a thriving suburban town. 

Tbe town contains several good bolcls, 
and two weekly papers, the Herald and the 
Jowmal. Along the streets, and around 
the private residences, are many shade 
trees, among which are the blue gnm, oak, 
Monterey cypress, spruce and pine, which 
present a beautiful appearance. Proceed- 
ing through Ihe town two miles, we reach 
the 
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enough to come up on tliat route. leaving 
Davis St. Ferry, in Sun Francisco, the 
course is almost due west for six miles to 

BaUcilito — a small town situated close 
in beside the mountains of the Coatt 
Kange, conlaing a population of about 80O. 
On uie trip across uie bay, a beautiful view 
can be baa of tlie northwestern portion of 
San Francisco, Alcatraz, the Oolden Gate, 
and the forta located there. At Saticilito 
lake the cars and soon come 

the shops belonatng to the Railroad 
Company; three miles further, LrPOHD'S; 
another mile, the Sumuit; two more, 
js an arm of the bay, is Cobtk Ma- 
DEBA; two miles Airther 

Tamaipaib — Here saddle horses can be 
procured for a ride up to the amnmit of the 
mountain, 2,004 feet, from which the 
Hn est view can be had iif the Pacific Ocean, 
San Francisco, and Ban Pablo Bays, and 
tbe surrounding country, that can be ob- 
tained lit any pomt. The distance is about 
eight miles. From Tamalpais station it la 
two miles To the Junction. From Sau- 
cilito tlie route has been one of beauty. In 
almost every nook of the mountain-side 
are residences surrounded with all tliat 
money and good taste can provide to make 
them bcautilul and attractive homes. 

Leaving the Junction, alter l.S miles 
comes the side-track of Fairfax, sur- 
rounded by rolling hills, covered with an 
eternal verdure of green. Curving to the 
right, look! away up there to the left — se6 
our road 1 Can we get there * Up, up we 
go, through a tunnel, and roll around the 
Lead of ine little valley, and then to the 
iell we can look away down and see the 
road up which we passed only a few 
moments ago. Keeping around on the 
EOUthcm slope of tbe bills, with an awful 
chasm on the left, beyond are high moun- 
tains upon the sides of which can be eeen 
an occasional huge redwood tree. 

Curving around again to the right, up 
another Iitlle vailer, our road again ap- 
pears far up on the opposite side, and 
again the head of the valley is reached: 
tliu curve to the left is again made, ana 
down, far below, is the road bed. There 
arc two " Cape Horns," only not aa high 
as Cape Horn on the Central Pacific. The 
scenery is very beautiful. 

Climbing up, see, on the right, the 
wagon road lo Mt. Tamalpais, vnder 
which is the tunnel through which we 
pass; altitude, B65 feet; len^,lJ15ft fe*^ 
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curving around on the side of the hills, 
down into a little valley through which 
runs the San Geron.mo Creek. Here we 
find the madrono tree, (see Annex, No. 
8, page 164) and many oaks with droop- 
ing, moss-covered boughs. 

Six and a half miles firom Fairfax, we 
come to KiCASio, a small station with an 
altitude of 370 feet. The mountains, on 
the left, are covered with a dense growth of 
trees, of many varieties, among which are 
redwood, pine, Doudias spruce, madrone, 
and buckeye shrubs. Passing Lagxjnitas, a 
small station, the road enters a narrow 
canyon, down which we run, with the red- 
wood towering far above; pass the old 
powder mill and extensive pic-nic grounds 
on the right, which are visited in the sum- 
mer byuousands from San Francisco — 
on, past a big dam, and we arrive at 

Tatlobsvillb— This is a small station, 
named for a Mr. Taylor, who established 
here the first paper mill on the Pacific 
Coast, known as the *' Pioneer Paper Mill.'' 
The canyon is narrow, with some tall 
redwoods alon^ the creek, and on the side 
of the mountam to the left. Opposite, the 
country is rolling, with few trees— some- 
Uiing of a dairy country. 

ToooLOMA— comes next, three miles 
from, Taylor's. Here a staee line runs to 
the town of Olema, two miles to the south, 
over the ridee, and also to Bolinas, four- 
teen miles distant. Passine on by milk 
ranches, crossing bridges, mrough deep 
cuts, over high embankments^ curving 
around the side of the mountam on the 
left, the train comes out into a little valley, 
and 4.5 miles from the last station, and 
88.5 miles from San Francisco, stops at 

Olbma Station— This is an eating 
station, the only one on the road. Trains 
stop twenty minutes. Stages for Bolinas, 
south thirteen miles, leave every day, exeept 
week day$. 

Leaving, the route is more to the north- 
ward/wim Bolinas Bay over the hills to the 
left. The timber to the right has entirely dis- 
appeared, and there is but little on the left, 
wiUi veiy little cultivated land. We are 
now approachine a section which is almost 
entirely devoted to dairying. Soon we 
come to Tomales Bay, a portion of which 
is crossed on a long pile bridge, where are 
extensive beds of planted oysters, the 
boundaries of which are marked by poles. 
Ducks are very abundant, and white peli- 
.AA114 can often be seen as well as wild 



This bay is about twenty mUes in 
length, with an average width of one miki 
Our train runs along on the edge of tfab 
bay, around rocky points, throng^ spun 
of the bluffs, ana across little uSets for 
about sixteen miles, where the road tuitt 
sharp to the right, up an arm of the bay. 
In this distance we find the following 
stations: Wharf Point, three miles from 
Olema; Millebton, two miles ftirther, 
and Marshalls, nine more ; then comes 

Hamlet — Here the regular passenger 
trains meet. All these siae-track stations 
along the bay are for the accommodation 
of the dainrmen living near, who ship 
large quantities of milk and butter to San 
Francisco daily. 

Tomales Point is on the opposite side dT 
the bay, which is here only about three 
and a half miles from the ocean. 

Turning to the right, our road follows up 
a narrow little valley around rocky point^ 
with high grass-covered hills on each side- 
makes one great rainbow curve, away 
around the head of the valley, and comes 
to a stop at 

ToMALBS— This station is 55 miles firom 
San Francisco. Here the Railroad Com- 
pany have larffe warehouses for storing 
gram, f^om which large quantities are 
shipped annually. Tomales consists of a 
few dozen buildmgs, devoted to merchan- 
dizing, with a surrounding country well 
cultivated. Mt St Helena can be seen on 
the right, and, in a clear day,ybr beyond 
the snow-capped Sierras. Leaving the 
station, the road passes throueh the fourth 
tunnel, crossing a small creek on a high 
trestle bridge, and then a small inlet from 
the ocean, where we leave Marin county, 
enter Sonoma, and come to 

Valley Ford Station— Here a st&ge 
leaves daily for Petaluma, eighteen miles 
east Years ago the section we are now 
entering was the southern border of the 
great r^wood forests. Here the lumber- 
man began his labors, and as jears passed, 
step by step he penetrated this great lum- 
ber region, leaving in his track stumps, 
fire, smoke, and finally the clearing, broad, 
rich fields and well-cultivated farms, from 
the productions of which he subsists while 
persistently following up his receding 
prey — ^the redwoods. 

The waters fh>m Bodesa Baysit back to 
near the station, on the left Three miles 
further, we come to Bodega Roads, and 
one mile more to Freestone, over a 
heavy grade. Here we come to another 
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great horse-shoe curve, around the head of 
a small valley. First, the road-bed is fa/r 
above^ then far belowy with a deep gorge on 
the left, in which grow madrone, redwood, 
and oak trees. Now we come to a trestle 
bridge, 300 feet long and 137 feet high, 
over a frij^htfUl gorge; and then to Sie 
Summit Tunnel, 610 feet long, beyond 
which is 

HowARD—The principal business at this 
station is burning coke. Passing on, we 
enter " Dutch Bill Canyon," called so in 
early days after Mr. Howard, who fhere 
wrestled with the big redwoods that it then 
contained . Redwo^s now appear on each 
side, as also saw-mills. Strbeten Mill 
is passed on the left, then another tunnel — 
there are five tunnels in all, on the road, 
aggregating 8,850 feet— then a long wood 
shute, and 

Ttrone Mills — Here are extensive saw- 
mills on the left, with side-tracks running 
to them, with a capacity of 40,000 feet of 
lumber a day. 

Leaving this mill, on a down grade, 
through towering redwoods, 800 feet 
hich, we roll down past another large 
mill, on the ri^ht, to tne Russian River, 
just after passing an unimportant side- 
track of that name. 

The river at this place comes down 
through a perfect forest of towering red- 
woods, and is about 800 feet wide, wiUi an av- 
erage depth of two feet The train runs along 
on the southern bank, past a beautifUl little 
cottage on the right, awav up on a high 
spur of the mountains, that projects out 
into the river, and which has been left, as 
it were isolated by the cutting made by the 
Railroad Company in buildmg the road. 
It is one of several country residences be- 
lonnn^ to the President of the road. Be- 
yond this Doint a short distance, is the 
Moscow Mills Station, opposite which 
comes in fh>m the north. Austin Creek, 
abounding in redwoods. A short distance 
further, Russian River is crossed on a 
bridge 400 feet long, and the train stops at 
the end of the road at 

Duncan's MiLLS—Here are located ex- 
tensive saw-mills, in the midst of great for- 
ests of redwoods. The station is 80 miles 
from San Francisco, and consists of one 
large hotel, the Julian— a good station 
building, some shops of the Railroad Com- 
pany,: several stores and a dozen or more 
residences, some of which are very good. 
Game of various kinds is abundant 
such as deer, bears, etc., and some wild 



hog9. Fish — ^well, ^At> is the fisherman's- 
paradise. From Duncan's Mills it is six 
miles to the Ocean, reached by boats on 
Russian River, which is near the station^ 
alsobya^ood wagon road. Stages leave- 
Duncan'^ Mills daily, except Mondays, for 
the following places: Fort Ross, 16 miles;. 
Henry's, 16 miles; Timber Cove, 20 miles; 
Salt Point, 25 miles ; Fisk's Mills, 80 miles ;. 
Stewart's Point 84 miles; Gualala, 44 
miles; Fish Rock, 50 miles; Point Arena, 
60 miles ; Manchester, 66 miles ; Cuffey's 
Cove, 80 miles; Navarra Ridge, 86 miles; 
and Mendocino City, 96 miles ; average fare 
ten cents per mile. 

Along the line of this road are located 
several laive saw-mills, which produce for 
market, 2S),000 feet of redwood lumber 
daily. 

In conclusion; the ramble about Dun^ 
can's Mills will be found by the tourist, a 
very pleasant one, in fact, the scenery^ 
along the whole line is very interesting- 
The rapid changes and the ereat varied 
are charming, instructive, ana when once^ 
made will ever live in pleasant memory. 

Returning to San Francisco, we start oo; 

Sontheni Pacific Railroad 

General Offices, San Francisco. 

ChjlS. Cbockvf, PresidsrU.- 

Obo. X.Oiur Chief Engineer,. 

A. C. I5A88XTT, General Superintendent. 

J. L. WiLL0UTT,....&tfn. Pat, and Ticket Agent. 

This company own the road from 
Goshen, in the San Joaquin Valley, and^ 
including the Gtoshen Division, to Los> 
Angeles and Yuma, in Arizona, but it is- 
les^ to and operated by the '* Central " 
Company. This leaves the SoutL^m, only 
the Ime Ax)m San Francisco to Soledad. 
142 miles, and the Trespinos division of 18* 
miles, Monterey 16, making 176 miles, 
over which we propose journeying. 

Leaving the depot* which is situated op-^ 
posite the general office, comer Townsend 
and Fourth, the route is south, through the- 
city for over four miles, most of the dis- 
tance built up with business blocks, manu- 
factories, large wool warehouses, shops and. 
private residences. 

The company's machine shops — exten- 
sive works — ^are situated about two miles^ 
from the depot; another mile is Valencia, 
street, where is a horse-car line to the more^ 
central part of the city. Then we move^ 
another mile, through some dee.^ q.>5^>s:^^ 
high hvWft oiv \Xi^ t\^[A^ ^sA «c^ 'a^- 
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distaDCO rroni Itio station is the lodualrial 

School, on aa elevation to ihe riglit. 

Ban MiciUBL — Is two miles furtber, 
Lmong the sand-hlUs, where arc some well- 
cultivated gardens. To the rig-lit is Lake 
3Iercede and the city water works. 

CoDtiuuing along- through the hills, 
'which in places are close on each side — 
"with the San Bruno Hountains in the dis- 
■ B right — down a little valley, 
then through deep cuta, past Colma, a 
eide-track, and Badcu Bay, all in quick suc- 
ceaaion, we come to the signal station of 
Badbn, or as often called "Twelve Mile 
Farm." At this place Mr. Chos. Lux, of 
Lux and Miller, Uic largest cattle dealers 
on the Pacific Coast, resides; and on Mr. 
Lux's ■' Twelve Mile Farm " can be found 
«t all times, some of the best cattle in the 
State. 

Two miles further, and we are over the 
hiils and down on the edge of San Fran- 
cisco Bav. which is on the left, and at 

8an Batrao — This station consists of a 
good hotel, and fOw targets, as it is a 

geat resort for shooting at target. The 
reels are on the edge of the bay (o the 
left; distances, 200, WO, BOO, and 1,000 
yards each. Here the "sports" gatlier to 
try their hand. The Ban Bruno Hotel is 
on the right of the road, where all the 
targets are at ihorter rnngi, and the shots 
always certain to hit the red. 
MlLLBRAB is the next station, IT miles 
fi*om San Francisco. To the rifht of the 
road, bair-a-mlle distant, is the residence of 
D. O. Mills President of the Bank of 
California. It -will he recognized by the 
two tall towers. A little beyond the station 
le UlllbraB dalrr. with Xtugfi yards and 
iuildings. On the left, in Uio biiy, ore 

Seat beds pf planted oysters. Soon after 
vrtug Ulllbra«, w« reach Burltnganie, 
designed and laid out iiy the Isle Mr. Rals- 
' )a in long streets and avenues, extending 
)r two miles along the road, and from the 
aae of the mountains, on the right, to the 
bay on the left, about aooiher two miles, 
"aide theaestreetsand avenues, aredouble 
wsof planted treeB,mo3tof whichare eu- 
calyptus and Monterey cypress. There are 
•ome beautiful residences here and there 
along the base of the mountains on the 

light 
Two miles from Millbrae, we pass Oix. 



OnavE, a small station named fur Uil 1 
grove of oaks near by. 1 ' 

One pectlliarily of this country it.- u I 
■natter how much ground Ja Bhaoediriitl 
oaks, it makes DO difference with IhectDMl 
all kinds of which seem to gTaweqBMlj I 
well in the shade and In the sua. \ 

Sam Mateo— (pronounced ]Ua-L«). Hen 1 
are some of the Quest private residenca I 
and grounds in the State. Thia town eon- 1 
tains a population of about 1,500. 0^1 
and orchards are BTKR-rwHsitE. Slaea ) 
leave San Mateo daily on the arrival of ilw 
train from San Francisco for HaltHoos ! 
Bay, 14 milea west; Purissima, 33 miles; 
Fescadere, 30 miles. At the latter plue 
connections are made tri-weekly for Pigem I 
Point , seven miles ; Davenport's Landing, 38 1 
miles, and Santa Cruz, 40 miles; avcrkg« i 
fare ten cent^ per mile. 

Leaving ^e station, we pass — on tk \ 
right — a beautiful park, and the Young ' 
Ladiea' Sethinary: also a race track. Ta | 
the left the bay lies close, and iholaudii ' 
of little value, until reclaimed, baton tb« | 
right ia beA^-, spread out with a lavish I 
hand. Live oaks are scattered around in 
all directions, with buckeye in the ravinca 
Gomiue down from the moui 
the right Windmills are t 
whole length of the valley. 

Belmont — which is 35 miles from Sao 
Francisco, comes next At this station Ibe 
guests of the late Hr. Balstou were wont 
to alight to visit his residence. This place 
is located a half-mile to the -west, up a 
little valley, just out of sight from the 
railroad. It originally contained about 
100 acres, which, upon the death of Mr. 
Ralston, came into possession of Senator 
Sharon, who* presented 40 acres of Uie 
land, including an eleeant cottage, to the 
widow, Mrs. Itiilston, Leaving Belmont, 
the Phelps estate is on the right, and 
double rows of eucalyptus on the left, ftw I 
two miles. The country between the hills 
and the bay is fiat, and under a high state 
of cultivation. i 

Redwood Crrv — comes next, 3.5 miles 
from Belmont. It is the county seat of 
San Mateo county, and a thriving nlace. I 
It was named from the great redwood I 
forest onthe west, a large quantity of Which 
finds its way to market in the shape of ' 
lumber, wood and bark, ti<ixa this station. 
The city is supplied with water from an ' 
artesian well. The county buildings, I 
schools, churches and hotels, are all said 
to be JiTii-dats, aa well aa the weekly pa- 
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I per, the Timrt and Gatettt. Stages leave 
d^y for Siiarevillc, eeveo mllee ; La Honda, 
>16 milcB, and Peaeadero, 30 milee. 
h Passing Fair Oaks, a small atatioa in 
Mthe midEt of beautiful regldenccs, sur- 

■ rounded wllh parks, gardens, orchards and 
moss-drooping oaks, we come to 

5 yismx) Park — near which reside a acore 
I or more of mlllionalrGS. including Bx- 

■ Gov. Stanfurd, Milton S. Latham, J. C. 
I Flood, Albert Grand, Faxon Athorlon, 
I Mai. Rathbone, M. D. Sweney. Col. Eyre, 
I ana many others. Menlo Park Hotel is 
I situalod on tbo right, and Is embowered in 

trees, vines, and flowers. On the left, 
leaving the Htatiou, ia "Thurlow Lodge," a 
palatial residence, situated in the cooler of 
princely grounds, with tbe moat costly aur- 
roundlngB, consisting of deer park, trees, 
eaiilens, orchards and shrubbery. A. little 
furUier, on the rigbt, comes the 500-acro 
farm of Ei-Gov. Stanford, President of the 
Central Pacific railroad. Here is the homo 
of "Occident," and some of the finest 
blooded stock on the Pacific coasL 

MATFIlitJ>— a town of 1,000 inhabitants, 
34.0 miles from San Francisco, is siiuaied 
in the widest part of Sanla Clara Valley, 
embowered in " blue gum " oaks, and olher 
trees. It is 4.3 miles from Mocntain 
Visw— a small ttation, so named from the 
extended view which It affords of tbe 
Coast Range on the west, the Contra Costa, 
on the cost, as well as the whole suiround- 

'Hie grcatoaks add an indescribable beauty 
to this country, and grow in great pro- 
fusion, particularly on Ibo Morpny Grant, 
tbrongh which wo are now passing. This 
grant originally covered some thousands of 
acres, in this, the richest portion of the 
Banta Clara Valley. UusFBt'B Station— 
for tbe accommodation of the grant — is lo- 
cated near its center. 

We are now opposile the head of San 
Francisco Bay— on the east — and the little 
town of Alviso, which is noted for its 
strawberries and fruit, as well as being a 
point from which immense quantities of 
produce ore shipped on the boats that land 
at ila ample wharf. 

Wo pass on through a section, where 
every foot of land is in a high state of cnl- 
livation, for two miles, and come to 
Lawkh^ncic — a small place 3.5 miles from 
the beautiful 

Sasta Clara— This is a beautiful and 
quiet old towu of about 4,000 inhabitants, 
originally founded by the Jesuits, in 1774. 
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It is situated near tbe center of Santa Clara 
Valley, one of the loveliest In tho^ world, 
possessing a soil of surpassing Tichness. 
It is celobraled for the salubri^ of its cli- 
mate, and the excellence and variety of its 
fruits; is thickly settled, and as a wheat. 
growing valley it has no superior. In 
point of improvementa, good farm-houses, 
orchards, vineyards, etc., it has few, if any, 
equals. 

Churches and scliools are numerous ; 
Saota Clara and San JoRe— three miles 
apart — are both noted for their educational 
institutions, where some of the finest in 
the Slate are located. The convent of 
Notre Dame, the Sun Jose Institute, tbe 
State Normal School, and tbe new building 
of the University of the Pacific, Methodist, 
Female Seminiuy, and the Catholic Col- 
legiate Institute, stand as monumcnia to 
attest a people's integrity and worth. 

There are two weekly papers published 
at Santa Clara — tlie Index and Seiei- 
Stages leave daily for Los Galoa, seven 
miles; Leiinglon, ten miles; and the Con- 
gress Springs, thirteen miles; fare, ten 
cents per mile. These springs are resorted 
to by those suffering with pulmonaiy 
complaints. 

, South Pacific Coast E. E.. narrow 
g'auge, now completed from Alameda, 
6i)positeSanFraDcisco,toSantaCruZr 
80 miles, passes through Alvarado, a. 
manufactu ring town on the east eide of 
tie bay, about 10 miles west of Nilee, 
to Santa Clara, thence southwest, 
through a long tunnel, under the Coast 
Eange of mountains, 37 miles to 

Santa Cruz, situated on an arm of 
Monterey Bay, and is often called the 
"Newport" of California, beicB anoled sum- 
mer resort for sea bathers, who find good 
accommodations in the shape of hotels, 
bathing houses, etc. It is tbe county seat. 
of Santa Crua county, population, 5,000; 
connected by rail with the Southern Pa- 
cific at P^aro 21 miles and, with Fulton 

ingto .. ._ .. 

steamer to San Francisco. 

Itetuming to Santa Clara, we can, if 
we choose, step Into tbe horse-cars, or take 
■ carriage for San Joae, and ride over tha 
most b«&utlf ul avenues in the State, It IS' 
bordered on each side with two rows of 
poplar and willow trees, pIsBlcd by the 
early Jesuit missionaries nearly 100 years 
ago- 

Behlnd these trees a 
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beautiful orchards, nurseries, and gardens, 
containing almost every variety of vege- 
tables, mits, and flowers. 

By steam cars it is 2.6 miles from Santa 
Clara to 

Ban Jose City — (Pronounced San 0-za) ; 
population, 18,000. This is the county 
seat of Santa Clara county, and is the larg- 
est town in Santa Clara Valley, in popu- 
lation being the fourth in the State. It 
was first settled by Uie Spani^ mission- 
aries, in 1777. The city is lighted with 
gas; the streets are macadamized, and 
ornamented with rows of shade trees on 
each side. Artesian wells, and the *^ Cali- 
fornia Wind Mill," together with a small 
mountain stream, abundantly • supply the 
city with good water. The AUmedaj or 
crove, was planted in 1799. It is by far 
me prettiest grove of planted timber in the 
8tate, and by many people it is claimed 
that San Jose is the prettiest city in the 
8tate. It is certainly one of the best im- 

f roved, and there are none more beautiful, 
ts orchards, vineyards and shade trees; 
its fine private and public buildings, and 
the delightful climate of the valley, render 
it a favorite place of summer resort 

San Jose has numerous church edifices — 
ample public and private schools, hotels, 
and newspapers. The Mercury and In- 
dependentf both daily and weeklv; the 
Patriot^ daily; and ArguSy weekly, are 
published here. The Auzerais, St. James, 
Exchange and Lick, are the principal 
hotels. The city is connected by railroad 
with Solidad, 72 miles, south, and San 
Francisco by two lines — the one we came 
on, through the thickly settled and well- 
cultivated Santa Clara and San Mateo 
countries ; distance, 50 miles, and by Cen- 
tral Pacific via Niles and Oakland. 

The new road to Mt. Hamilton — 20 
miles distant — leaves San Jose, and can be 
seen winding up the side of the mountain, 
on the east It was for the erection of a 
college on the summit of Mt Hamilton — 
altitude, 4,400 feet— that the millionaire, 
James Lick, left $150,000 in his will. 
The building has been completed, and 
reflects much credit on the doner. 

Stages leave San Jose daily for the noted 

New Almaden Quicksilvek Mines— 
These mines are very extensive, and should 
be visited by the curious. They were dis- 
covered by an officer in the Mjexican ser- 
vice during the year 1845, who, seeing the 
Indians with their faces paicited with ver- 
milion, bribed one of them, who told him 



where it was to be found. The followint 
year, several English and Mexicans forme! 
a company for working the mines, large 
sums of monevwere expended, and many 
difficulties had to be overcome ; but finally, 
by the introduction of importsoit improTe- 
ments, the mines have proved to be veiv 
valuable. The different mines fumisu 
employment for, and support from 1,000 to 
1,500 persons. Nearly all the miners aie 
Mexicans. 

It is supposed that these mines were 
known and worked by the native IndiaDB 
of California, long before the country was 
known by white men. They worked them 
to procure the vermilion paint which the 
ore contained, for the purpose of paintine 
and adorning their villainous persons, and 
to "swop" with the neighboring tribes. 
Near the mines are the springs, where is 
put up the New Almaden V ichy Water, so 
noted for its medicinal qualrties. The 
Guadalupe Quicksilver mines are ten miles 
distant 

Both San Jose and Santa Clara are em- 
bowered in trees, among which are the 
oak, eucalyptus, poplar, spruce cedar, 
Monterey and Italian cypress, orange, 
pepper, sycamore, and many others. 

Leaving San Jose, the State Normal 
School building is on the left in the center 
of a block, surrounded by beautifol 

Sounds. Several miles further on is the 
ebrew Cemetery. Here the road to Mt 
Hi^milton can be plainly seen; it is 23 
miles lone and 30 feet wide, with a uni- 
form grade of five feet to the hundred. 

Away to the right, on the side of the 
mountain, marked by a red appearance, is 
a quicJ^silver mine, but the water prevents 
work. Still further and below, is me New 
Almaden mine, marked by columns of 
steam that are always ascending. 

Coyote Creek is now on our left, in a 
broaa, low bottom. The small stations of 
£deh Vale, Coyote and Pebbys, are 
soon passed, and 18.8 mi)es from San Jose, 
we are at 

Madbonb — The country passed over is 
well settled, and many fine residences are 
scattered alonff the valley, which is about 
one n^ilc in width, with, low rolling hills 
on tho west. 

I^eaving Madrone, on the right a huge 
sharp cone rises up out of the valley 1,0(10 
feet in height. We call it Johnson's 
Peak, named for the enteqirising newsman 
of this road. 

TsKNAirrs— is four miles ftirther, be- 
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yond which is the most magnificent moss 
Tiew that one could conceive. Sycamore 
and moss-drooping oaks are very plentiful, 
reminding one of the appearance of a 
l^ew England apple orchard after a storm 
of snow and rain, where all the limbs and 
boughs are borne down with icicles and 
enow. 

GiLBOT — is seven and a half miles from 
Tennant and 80.3 miles from San Francisco ; 
a regular eating station, where trains stop 
twenty minutes for meals, which are ^ery 
good; price, 50 cents. Gilroy contains a 
population of about 2,000, most of whom 
are engaged in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits. Tobacco is raised in lar^e quan- 
tities, and dairying is made a speciidQr by 
many of the people. The principal hotels 
are the Southern Pacific and the Williams. 

Stages leave Gilroy for San Fillipe, 10 
miles; Los Banos, 48 miles; and Fire- 
baughs, 80 miles east; fare ten cents per 
mile. Stages run daily to the Gilroy Hot 
Spring, a very attractive resort, 15 miles 
east. %om Gilroy it is 2.2 miles to 

Cabnadero — a small station where pas- 
senger trains l^eet, and ftom which a track 
branches to the left and continues up the 
Santa Clara Valley, 11.8 miles to 

HoLLBSTBB— -a thrifty town of 2,000 in- 
habitants, most of whom are agriculturists. 
From Hollester it is 6.2 miles to Tbbspinos 
— the end of the track. 

From this point large quantities of 
freight are shipped for the New Idria 
Quicksilver, Picacho and other mines in 
the country, to the south and east. Stages 
run tri-weeklv to San Bruno, 25 miles; 
New Idria, 65 miles; Picacho, 75 miles; 
fare about ten cents per mile. 

The original route of the Southern 
Pacific railroad was from this point, via 
San Benito Pass to Goshen, in the San 
Joaquin Valley. From Goshen the road is 
built a distance of 40 miles ti^is way, to 
Huron. Whether the link between the two 
divisions will be completed and itihen^ we 
will neoer teU, till we know. The distance 
across to Huron is, to San Benito Pass, 60 
miles ; to Huron, 100 miles. 

Returning to Camadero, we soon come 
to the great Bloomfield Ranche, which 
takes in many thousand acres, crossing 
the valley and over the mountains, on each 
side. It is the home of Mr. Miller, of Lux 
& Miller, the great cattle men. At Baden, 
twelve miles from San Francisco, wo pass 
Mr. Lux's place, the " Twelve Mile Farm." 
On this ranche are kept and fattened great 



numbers of cattle, for the market of San 
Francisco. 

Continuing up the valley, which is here 
narrowed to one mile in width, with low- 
grass-covered hills on each side, we come to 
tne residence of Senator Sargent, on 
the right, and a short distance fuither, 

Sabgent Station — in the midst of a 
dairy country. Stages leave here for San 
Juan, south, six miles distant^ up a little 
valley to the left, distinctly seen a few miles 
further on our way. 

Soon after leavmg the station, we turn 
more to the westward, and the little valley 
is completely crowded out by the bluffs, 
and we run along on the bank of Pajaro 
River, up a narrow canyon, and cross the 
line between Santa Clara and Santa Cruz 
county, at the point where Pescadero 
Creek comes in on the right Continuing 
up, between high bluffs, we cross a bridge 
over the Pathro River and are in San 
Benito county, then dive thfough a tuimel 
950 feet long, and come out into the beauti- 
ful P^aro Valley, which is nine miles long 
and four wide, a portion of the Aroma 
Grant, once a very dktensive one. The 
Santa Cruz Mountains are high, on the 
right, and covered with a dense ^wth of 
reawoods. Passing Vega, a signal station, 
we come to 

PAjABo--(pronouncedPah-a-ro) thirteen 
miles from Sargent^s, and 99.4 from San 
Francisco. 

Watsonvtlle — is one mile to the right 
from this station, and contains a popma- 
tion of 4,000, and is a thrifty town, situated 
three miles from Watson's lanaing, on 
Monterev Bay, where steamers and other 
vessels land regularly. It contains two 
weekly papers, the Pajaronian and the 
Transcript The Lewis House is the prin- 
cipal hotel. 

From Pajaro, the Santa Cruz, narrow- 
gau^e railroad connects with the Southern 
Pacific. This road is 21.15 miles long and 
runs through Watsonville, Aptos, and 
Soqael,to Santa Cruz. (See map, page 120. ) 
The lumber business is, next to the agri- 
cultural, the most important interest in 
this section of the countnr. From Pajaro, 
our course will be east of south, to the ena 
of the road. 

Rolling^ down this beautiful valley, we 
come to ±21khom Slough, over which our 
road is built on piles for a Ions distance. 
To the right, down this slough, is Moss 
Landing, nine miles distant, between which 
and a pier, close on our ri^Kt^ ^ ^sstsfii^ 
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steamboat piles regularly, tor the 
.transportation of freight aod passen- 
gera for Ibo regular coast ateamboats 
that stop at this point. 

Weare now running alonfir, over and 
beside a salt marsh, inhabited by 
cranes .pelicans, ducks and mud-hens, 



left, a half-mllo away, Is high rolling 
prairie, covered wlthcattleandsheep. 
beyond, the longrango of the Oabilan 
Mountains, while to the /or right, a 
glimpse can be had of the Ocean. 

From Pajaro, 10, Smiles, brings ub to 

Cabtbovilli!— one-half-mile to the 
westoftheraiiroad; population about 
800. ThetonulBsituatcdattheuorth- 
emendof Salinas Talley, in Monterey 
county, one of the most productive in 
the State. It is recorded in the Agrt- 
cultura) Bureau in Washington, tnat 
the largest yi^Id of wheat ever known 
was grown in this valley, in lasa, being 
103 bushels to the acre. That year 
whole fields averaged loo bushels to 
the acre ; an ordinary crop Is from 40 
to60 bushels. Inl873Moutereycoun- 
ty produced 800,000 bushels ot wheat, 
400,000 bushels of barley, 70,000 bush- 
els of oats, and other tiroductiona in 
proportion. Sheep and cattle in large 
numbers are raised. The wool- clip for 
1866 amounted to 1,500.000 lbs ; butter, 
800,000 lbs.; cheese 120,00(1 lbs. ; aver- 
igs value of land, t8 per acre. The 
ands in this valley are mostly ' safe 
ands.'willproduce without irrigation. 

In the spring of 1880, a brancn road 
was completed from Castrovllle to 
Monterey, 16 miles. It is of standard 
gauge, and takes the place of the old 
narrow gauge from Salinas. 

MoHTEBEr.—This place is situated 
on the southern extreme of the bay ot 
Monterey, the moat capacious on "' " 
Pacific coast, 136 miles from Ban F. . 
Cisco by rail, and about lOOby steamer. 
Immediately to the westward ot the 



Santa Cruz, another long promontory 
extending from the north, between 
whichand the main land— land-locked 
as it were— is the broad bay of Monte- 
rey. This bay was first discovered by 
CabariUo in 1542. In 1770 the site was 
occupied by the Jesuits, under the 
leadership ot Padre Juulpero, who, 



June3, of that year held the first nUBL 
The bell which called the faithful to- 
gether washung from a tree, theloea- 
tion ot which ianow marked by a. croa, 
erected on the centennial day of IB 
celebration, bearing the legend, 'Jcsi 
30, 1770." On the hill, near this (-- 

are the ruins ot an old fort, n 

Mexican fortot alaterdate; andhigh' 
er up the hill is where the American 
tort ot 184G was built, when the Amei- 
loan a seized the country. 

Monterey is aquiet, sleepy old town, 
where every person seemed eatlsflea 
withhimaelf, apparently believing the 
world is completed; living on in the 
dreamy self-satisfied oonsoiousnesa 
that the spirit of progress Is at an end 
—a present tangible heaven of eternal 
sunshine. It Is a glorious place to 
spend a few weeks; having done so, 
the pleasurable memories of the so- 
journ will ever remain a ray of soft 
sunshine, while plodding through the 
cares, trials and perplexities ot active 
business life. Monterey^as one might 
well suppose-lsafavorite resort in the 
summer tor the better classes of clt- 
Izenaot the State, as well as for tour- 
ists, who find ample accommodations. 
Returning to Caatroville, to the east, 
beside the mountains, can be seen, at 
certain points after leaving Castro- 
ville, the little viilagea of Natfvidad 
Sodaville, and the Allaal race-track. 

Salinas- la 7.9 miles south of Cas- 
trovllle, situated to the right of the 
road, and on the east bank of Sallnaa 
River, with a thriving population of 
3.000, and many fine stores, hotels and 
private residences. The Abbot ia tho 
principal hotel, and the Index and 
Democrat are two weekly papers. 

8 tages leave daily tor New Republic, 
east, three miles; Nativldad, north- 
east,slxmiles', fare,tencentspermlle. 

Btartlngoncemoreforth6south,we 
find this to be the widest portion of 
Salinas Valley, which iaabout 90 miles 
in length, with an average width of 
eightmiles. The valley is situated be- 
tween the Gabilan mountains, to the 
eastward, and San taLuoian Range on 
the west, about 20 miles from the Pflr- 
ciflc Ooean, from the winds of which It 
is protected by the mountain named. 

CnnALAB— is 10,9 miles from Salinas, 
and consists ot several stores, hotels, 
saloons and a dozen or more reBl- 
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!es. Here are cattle pens and 
ee, indicating that wo are in a 
itry where oattie are shipped to 
ket; the same might be said ot 
KALES a station six miles further, 

there are a few more people, 
atching" the soil, which is great - 
bused by this shiftless method of 
ling. Proceeding on 8.1 milea 
ler, we reach the end of the traclt at 
LEDAD— This is a small plaoe ot 
3r more iohabitants, with a few 
3S, hotels, saloons, atage-stables, 
rht warehouses, and aome private 
lencea. It is a point from which 
■ge amount of freight ia shipped 
e southward, and from whicn a 
lar daily line of stages run to 
following places: Lowe's 28 
s; Solon. 10 miles; Paso Bobles, 

Sgrings, 80 miles; San Louis 
ipo, 10 miles ; Arroyo Grande, 133 
a; Gaudalupe, llO miles: Santa 
jara, 220 miles; San Buciia Vcn- 
TOWARDS 
) ! for Yo-Semite, tlio "Big Trees," 
■ the "Loup," across the Mojavo 
;rt, down through Solidad and 
OS Angeles; then, over the San 
lardino, down under the tea, over 
great Coiorado desert, into Arl- 
t, through New Mexico and on to 
. SI Aimx. HeTBAa Palla.— In order 
at a proper Idea of the nperb piBtnre, No. 
I the lane isrlei, It wlU be oeoeBBkry to 
IBS that Uie Id-Semite Valley Is Ml immeius 
, In Uw veitem slope ol the Kerra Nevada 
.tadui, about leren mIlea In leuatb, from 
o 'west, and bom one^etght ot anmetotiro 
Id vidth, from north to aonth. Ti» iralli 
tuidlng thli ml^ty ohasm are nearly per- 
finlar, and from 2,000 to 6,000 teethlch. 
■arloQi (treanu that &iid tbslr way into ths 
r flow overtMi tremeudouB wall on entering. 
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irVercfti FaU, ot 250 feet in height, 100 
ride, and bom three to toar leet de«p, nhere 
PB the sqaare-edged barrier. CoittlDuitiK up 
onvon for a mUe. above the VemiiJ] Fall. 
9tUie wUdest Bceneryimsginable, and we 
I the Great Nevada Fa.U,the3nWaotol oor 
re. TUB oanyoQ narrows, In a wodge-lilo 
itoqnlte a point, and jnat atthe lightol 
vortex is thefmi. Ids 900 leet hlgb, 75 
ride at tUe brink, and 130 feat below. Ra- 
id aa to ite height, Tolnme, pnril^ of water, 
;eneral snrnnindings, it ia one of tbe erand- 
sleote In the world. Theapeolatorfaoingtho 
wUl abaerve on hlB left the "Cap of Liberty" 
g its roonded Bammlt ol Btnoow and weath' 



tura, 250 miles, and Newhall, 300' 
miles; average fare, eight cents per 
mile. 

To the westward o( Solidad, seven 
miles, away up a cosy nook of the 
Coast Range, is situated the Pabaibo 
Springs, whloh it is claimed, possess 
medicinal qualities. We could hear 
of no analysis of these waters, which 
boll up In close proximity to each 
other. Some are very hot— others 
very cold, but soda. Iron and white 
sulphur are the principal ingredients. 

A hotel will bo toundatthe Springs, 
where bathing in the waters, hunting, 
Ashing and inhaling the i>ure moun- 
tain air can be enjoyed. 

In conclusion, tnls is one of those 
trips where a great diversity of scen- 
ery, numerous objects of interest and 
the wealth and beauties, and the var- 
ied productions of the State can be 
seen and coutemplatod. 

Beturning to Siui Fraccisco wo start 
SUNRISE. 
the "FathBrLand"'~aroundthecircle. 

Leaving San Francisco, the route 
is via OoKland, Martinez, and Tracy, 
to Lathrop, over the track of the 
Overland line, as described, com- 
mencing on page 176. Just before 

reaching Lathrop our _ 

er-poUshod Eranlte, 2,000 above ttie Fan, S.OOO 
feet above the valley below, or 0,000 feet abors 
the tea. Topolntin wta^a, in the Bpaee allowed 
ns, the beantleB ot ttte FmI, the bolder Boenery, 
the foliage, moaaei and ferns, always moiat 
from the ipray, and brilliant green in anmmer, 
the roai ond raih ot tbe tOBt-flowInK river, tbe 
inajeitto grandenr ot Uie rooky fiame-work. 
which toweiB above and anmud it. Is simply on 
impoaalbillty ; we iholl not try, bnt refer tbe 
reader's Imunatdon and judgment witb these 
■tatdsUoB to the beanUfnlpiotnre, whiobwebav* 
engraved from a tolthlal ^lotoorwb. 

S*. 40 Akkbz. mnor Xkke. T*- 
Bentto Talley— In th« large lllaBtratlan, So. 
12, li presented one of the moat wonderful, oa 
well as obannlnglypletareaqua Boenes to ba wit- 
nesaed In Uiia most romantic ToUey. AswlUbe 
Been, it represents one ot the moat bold and 
Btrihing vfswB ot a ohsnMos UtUe sheet ot 
orystai water of almoBt a cauple ot aorea in eiJ 
tant, In which numerona BOhoois of speckled 
tront may be saen gaily diaportinc tbeiaselvea. 

Tbe waters areaastillaa death, as thon^awed 
by tbe wondilons grandeur of its aunonndinss. 
Olose to the aoatbeaat stands the majesUo " Bontli 
Dome,"4,590featln attitude aboTsUM lake. On 
tbe ncnth and wast lie immense rooks that have 
beoome detached from the top ot the monntain, 
3,000 feet above ; among these grow a large var- 
iety ot treOB and shrubs, many of whiob stand 
on and overhang the margin of the Iake,»a)A.*a:^ 
reflected on ItB DOB0Di,«AVn.^wVti<iax^ 
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train leaves the track of the Overland and 
turns to the right, leaving the station build- 
ing between ours and the Overland track. 

At Lathrop our train stops 80 minutes 
for supper, and then turns to the right^up 
the Great Ban Joaquin Valley The 
general direction of our road, for the next 
SSO miles, is to the southeast 

San Joaquin (pronounced San Waw- 
Keen).— This vallejr embraces portions of 
nine counties, and is larger man many 
kingdoms of the old world, and /or rtcA^r, 
extendingto Yisalia, county seat of Tulare 
county. The amount of grain and stock 
raised in this valley, and the hundreds of 
smaller ones tributary to it, is almost in- 
credible, for a country so recently settled. 
The valley is about 200 miles in leneth, 
and averages about 80 miles in wiofth; 
comprising near 6,000,000 acres of the 
richest a^cultural lands in the State, 
besides near a million acres of tuilos ana 
salt marsh lands, T^ich, when reclaimed, 
prove to be the m^t fertile lands in the 
world. i 

Morano — is 5,5 miles ft'om Lathrop, 
important only, as many ether stanons on 
this road are^ as a shipping point for 
grain, with side-track and great storage 
warehouses. 

RIpon — comes next, 4.7 miles fturther, 
near wich the Stanislaus River is crossed, 
and three miles more comes 

fi(alida — another small station, with 
accommodktioDS for shipping and storing 
grain. From Salida it is 6.8 miles to 

Modesto — the county seat of Stanis- 
laus county. It'tf&s laid out in 1870, and 
now contains a population of over 1,500, 
while the county contains about 11,000 
Agriculture is the chief occupation of the 
people 

Leaving Modesto, we cross the Ton- 
lumna River, and in 4.6 miles reach Cbrbs, 
a small, unimportant side-track, 8.5 miles 
from TuBLOCEB, another small station, 
101 miles from Obesset, reached just after 
crossing the Mercede River. Continuing 
on 6.7 miles, Atwateb is reached. At 
this station, as well as those we have passed 
are large buildings for storing grain, 
as grain-raising — wheat — is the only occu- 

?ation of the settlers. From Atwater it is 
.5 miles to one of the most important 
places so far on the road, 

Merced — the county seat of Merced 
county; populjition about 8,000; has many 
line buildings, including a $75,000 court 
and a large first-lass hotel, the El 



Capltan, Col. Bross, proprietor. There an 
two weekly papers published in Meroedc^ 
the Argus and the Express, 

From Merced it is ten miles east, to flie 
foot-hills and thirty to the western edge d 
the valley, at the base of the Contra CoBto 
Range. 

The county of Merced is the richest in 
the vallev; it had 860,700 acres of land 
under cultivation in 1876, which yielded i 
little over 4,500,000 bushels of wheat, be 
sides large quantities of barley, rye, ami, 
peas, beans, potatoes, hay, tobacco, cotton 
and many other kinds of cropo The 
county contains a population of 65,000, 
most of whom are tilling the soil. In this 
county was raised the finest cotton in the 
State. The value of these lands ranges 
from $2.50 to $10 per acre. 

The game is plentiful in the river hot 
toms and along the foot-hills. Irrigating 
canals convey water over a great poruon3 
the land. Some of these canals are quite 
extensive ; one, the San Joaquin & Kmg^s 
River Canal is 100 miles long, 68 feetw^ 
and six feet deep. 

For several years the neater portion of 
the travel for To-Semite V alley and the big 
tree groves took stages at Merced passiitf 
over the route, via Coulterville or Mar^ 
posa, but a new route (see map, p^^ 120) 
has been laid out from Madera, 83 miles 
further south, which, it is claimed, makes 
the distance by stage much shorter, and 
over a t)etter road. However, we shall 
give both routes in Aki^ex Ifo. 58, and 
tourists can decide which they will take. 
Should they go in on one and out on the 
other route, little of the scenexy will be 
overlooked. (See page 184.) 

Mabiposa — county seat of Mariposa 
county, is 45 miles east, reached by stage 
from Merced. This town contains about 
1,000 inhabitants Once it was noted for 
its rich placer mines, but now quartz 
mining is the principal occupation of the 
peoplo. In Bear Valley are the mills and 
mines (or a portion of them) belonging to 
the '* Las Mariposa Grant," or the Fremont 
estate, as it is usually called. The Benton 
mills are on the Mercede River, about two 
miles from the town, reached by a good 
dug road, down a very steep mountain. In 
Mount Ophir and Princeton, mining towns 
near by, are large quartz mills, belonging 
to the estate aud extensive mines. 

Leaving Merced., it is 0.9 miles to 

Atlftlone— is a small station near 
the crossing of Mariposa RiTer, beyond 
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which the Conchilla River is crossed, and 
HnrniBN is reached 6.4 miles from Plains- 
hurg, in the extreme western edg^of Fresno 
eounty. For a long distance the foot-hills of 
the Sierras on the left have appeared to be 
close and very rugged. The peaks of Mt. 
Lyell and Hitter loom up on the left, fUll 
80 miles away, and a little further south- 
ward Hts. Goddard, King, Gardner, 
Brewer, Silliman, Tyndall and others can 
be d.stinctly seen with their summits 
covered with snow. 

Berenda—is reached 9.5 miles from 
llinturn soon after which we cross the 
Fresno River, and many broad, sandy, dry 
creeks, and, 7.5 miles more, come to 

Madera— This is a busy town of 
a^out 300 population. Here we find a 
large " V " nume, 53 miles long, for float- 
ing lumber down from the saw-mills in the 
mountains at the end of the flume. It was 
completed in 1876, and does an imiuense 
business. 

From Madera, a new road has been 
completed into the Yo-Semite Valley, via 
Fresno Flats, through Fresno and Mari. 
posa big tree groves. For map of route, 
see page 120, and for description of 
route. Annex No. 53, page 184. 

)No visitor to this coast ever thinks oi 
leaving it without viewing the wonderful. 

Yo-Bemitb Valley and the Big 
Tbees — ^The grandest scenery on the 
j^erican Continent, if not in the world, 
is to be seen in the valley of the Yo- 
Semite, (pronounced Yo-Sem-i-te; by the 
Indians, Yo-Ham-i-te). This valley was 
discovered by white men in March, 1851, 
first by Major Savage. It is about eight 
miles lonff, and from one-half to a mile in 
width. The Merced River enters the head 
of the valley by a series of waterfalls, 
which— combined with the perpendicular 
granite walls which rise on either side 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet above the green 
valley and sparkling waters beneath — ^pre- 
sents a scene of beauty and magnificenc3 
unsurpasseu, except, powibly^ in child- 
hood's Mty dreams. 

Here is mctfestif—mehanting — awe-in- 
»pir%na^indescr%bdblel—^e lofty cloud- 
cappea waterfalls and mirrored lakes; the 
towering, perpendicular granite cliSa and 
fearful chasms, strike the beholder with a 
wondering admiration impossible to de- 
scribe. 

We have often desired to take our read- 
era with ns, in a pen and pencil descrip- 
tion of this most remarkable valley, and 



the " Big Trees," but in view of our lim- 
ited space, the piagnitude of the under- 
taking, toother with our conscious in- 
ability to do Justice to the subject, we have 
contented ourselves by giving a number d[ 
beautiful illustrations, which include the 
great Yo-Semite Falls, Nevada Falls, Mir« 
ror LakBy ana a map of the routes and the 
surrounding county, showing the rela- 
tive position of the valley, trees^ and ad- 
Joining towns to the railroad. 

The most notable falls in Yo-Semite 
Valley are: the Ribbon, 8,800 feet fall; 
the Upper Yo-Semite, 2,634 feet; the 
Bridal Veil, 950; the Nevada, 700; the 
Lower Yo-Semite, 600; the Vernal, 350 
feet. The South Dome is 6,000 feet high ; 
the Three Brothers, 4,000; Cap of Liberty, 
4,240; Three Graces, 3,750; North Dome, 
8,725; Glaciers Point, 8,705; El-Capitain, 
3,800; Sentinel Rocks, 3,270; Cathedral 
Rocks, 2,690; Washington Tower, 2,200; 
and the Royal Axches, 1,800 feet high. 

The Fresno Grove of Big trees has not 
heretofore been accessible to the tourist, 
and will therefore form a new and attract- 
ive feature to this modem route. Like 
the Mariposa Grove, it is divided into two 
groves, usually called the Upper and Lower, 
about one mile apart, and covering a mile 
square each — ^together they contam from 
800 to 900 trees of the Se^iuna QigarUea of 
all sizes. One in the Upper Grove meas- 
ures 88 feet in circumference 6 feet from 
the ground. In the Lower Grove there is 
one that is 95 feet in circumference 3 feet 
from the ^und. 

From Madera, we find a grazing country ; 
large herds of sheep abound. 

The old Fresno placer mines are to the 
eastward, along tne foot-hills, but little 
is being done with them, by the whites; 
the Chinese are working them over, as they 
ai-e many of the abandoned placers 
throughout the State. 

Borden — on Cottonwood Creek, is 
the next station. This place is 2.8 miles 
from Madera^ with about 100 population. 
Here irrigatmg ditches appear on each 
side, and much of the land is under culti- 
vation. Nine miles further comes Stca- 
HORB, a side-track of little account. Just 
at the crossing of the San Joaquin River, 
which is here a small stream, with very 
little water. The country is now auite 
flat, with many little round mounds from 
ten to thirty feet in diameter, and from, 
two to five feet in hel^h.^. Tase^ ^mks^* 
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•embling & pirairie dog k-wn, only much 
Ifjger. still nilbout Uie hole in the top. 
From Sfc^more it is 6.8 miles to 
Fresno — the coun^ seat of Fresno 
county, a county the moat diversified In 
the Slate, where land con be purchosed for 
from |3,00 to |10 per acre. Tlie town of 
FiexDO baa a population of about 800, has 
ft tOO,OOU courl-bouae, some good busmesB 
blocks, two weekly newspapers— ^tbc Ht- 

Kitor and Jbdimc— and ia a thrifty, grow- 
_' place. The soil about the town is 
largely clay, produciog well wbea uri- 
gaied, but never a seed without 

A moHt beautiful view is here to be ob- 
taiued of the monntBins on the left; the 

Erincipal peaks rise from 12,000 k) 14,000 
let above lliis vaJiey, covered with snow 
the year round Flaoted timber appears 
«t places, and some of the private resi- 
dences are sunounded by trees, mostly 
eucalyptus 

A stage line runs to Cenlreville, ~ 
miles east. Beveral schemes ar< 



above Bnd below, with trees and ti 
which grow thiclLly along iu bank. 
River, where the railroad croesea It, it _. 
boundary line, beyond which liea Uib 
county of Tulare. 
Bheep ranches, tanced fields — eome very 

SB — are now noticeable eatending to Ibe 
t and left — well we don't know how 
/of, as the valley hereabout is full 40 iiitl«a 
in widtii, and sheen and fencea, and fencei 
and sheep, extend a.i far as the eye cu 
distioguisb the appearance of the land, the 
soil of which is clay and sand, in placee 
somewhat alkaline. Cattle are also 
raised to some extent in the fooUhilis, and 
pens and shulei for shipping are to be 
"len at many of the stations on the road. 

The next station is Cross Crebs, 8.1 
miles fW>m Eingaburg, and 6S miles liom 

dtnlien- Here we come to the South- 
ern PaciUc railroad— Goshen Divisioi 
the tracit of which could be Been on i 

'ght,just before TesLhlng (he station. This 

ivision ia only completed 40 miles, and il 
designed, eventually, to connect wUb the 



rivere, which, when completed, will be of 
great benefit lo this people. 

To the southwest, three and a half miles, 
is located the California Colony of about 
120 families The colony's land ia lego. 
larly laid out for a town, with 40 acres of 
ground for each family. The canal that 
supplies water to the colony is crossed 
about five- miles alter leaving Fresno. 
Little of the land along here lying iiearlho 
road is cultlvaled, but when the iirlgatinr 
canals spoken of are completed, they wiL 
ftll be found occupied and yielding luge 
crops. 
From Fresno it is B.8 miles to 
Foirler — a small station where trains 
Beldom slop, there being only half-a.4ozea 
■baUdlngs— Kt we roll on 10,5 miles tat- 

KinKsbnrK— '^'ti^c tb^i^ axe several 
Blores, and about one dozen buildings. 

All along this valley numerous wind- 
mills are in operation, for irrigating and 
domestic purposes, that raise abundance of 
rood water from a depth of from fifteen to 
forty feet. Soon after leaving Kingsbury, 
the road ia built on an embankment which 
eitends to King's River, which is croEscd 
on a long trestle bridge. 

This river rises In the high Blerras, lo 
the northeast, and after reaching this val- 
ley, has a broad, sandy bottom, is very 
^_-i — ■ ;., course being marked, far 
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miles south of San FnmciscD, referred to 
on page '21 (7 

The stations on the Goshen dlvieion u 
Hanford, 13.9 miles Horn Goslten; 1__ 
MOOR, eight miles lurther; UBUnisar, 1.6 
miles, and ITJS more to 

UtmoN — whole distance, 40 milea & 

Goshen, distance from Huron to Trespl- 
nos, 100 miles. This division runs thnniglt 
what IS known as the " Mussel Blou^ " 
country, u section where the landisvei^ 
rich, adjoining Tulare Lake, on the north, 
whor" Ue yield of all kinds of oropa is 
murvelons Reports say some of these 
lands have yielded as high us $250 per 
acre m a, siogb year; that jfo« crops of 
Alfalfa a year iscommon, and vegetaUes— 
well, w°i will neter UU you— the yield la 
iHM&KBEil two hundred pound pumpkins, 
eight feet in circumference; potatoes twelve 
pounds in weight, and corniitalks 20 feet 
high, are tome of the figures The price 
of land ranges ii<ita |20 to $100 per acr&. 

At Goshen, a track branchea off to the 
left, on which cars arc run seven miles to 

ViSALiA — the county seat of Tulare 
county. It contains about 1,600 inhabi- 
tants, and is situated in the midst of the 
most fertile land in the Slate, and on the 
Eawefdi River. The country round about 
presents to the eye a beautiful appearance. 
Large oaks cover the plain in cTery dl- 
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rection, aud orchards, i^ardens, vineyards, 
and well-cullivated fields are to be seen on 
every liand. Yiaalia Is the center of the 
rich section once known as Ihe "Four 
Creek Country." 

The town boasts of a |75,000 court-house, 
some good stores, gas-worka, several big 
Baw-mflls, six hotels, three weekly news* 
papers — the Delta, ZVnMt, anil Iron Age — 
one bank, a flouring mill, a nonnal school, 
and a number of public schools, and 
churches of various denominalionB. Stages 
run from Visalia to Oleuville, 65 miles. 

From Ooahen, Vlsalta la entirely ob- 
scured from view b^ the tall oaks that 
abound in this sectiou of the country on 
every side. These oaks are old and ragged, 
many are fast decaying, and wbeu gitne, 
the country will be nearly bare, as there 
are few young trees growing to take their 
places. 

At Ooalicu, is the cod of the Visalla 
division of the " Central," and the cam- 
mencement of the Tulare Division of the 
Southern Pociflc^operated under a lease 
by the "Central" company. Althoogh 
tAii is Ihe nominal eno of divisions, all 
changes, usual at such stations, are made 
10.5 miles further at 

Tnlwre—This is a new town, as it 
were, built up nnder the atimulaling In- 
fluences of a railrond point where are lo- 
cated extensive sbops, round house, ware 
houses, and station buildings, incidental to 
1(8 being the end of divisions. The (own 
contains about 500 papulation, and is situ- 
a<ed in (he midst of a broad plain about 
20 miles east of Tuiare Lake, and is a 
thriving town. It is a point from which 
larg] amouDts of freight are shipped on 
wagons, to the adjoiniiig country, and 
where wool in great quantities, is brought 
for shipment to 8aQ francisco. 

The company's shops and grounds at 
this place— as is the case in some other lo. 
calities — are surrounded w ith rows of beau- 
tiful trees, chief of which is llio "blue- 
gum." These trees, from a distance, give 
the place more the appearance of grounds 
gUTTounding some palatial residence, than 
where several huniued men are employed 
Juanipulating iron. These grounds are 
bIbo covered with green sward, which is 
watered when necessary, by long hose con 
nectcd with the works. 

Soon after leavingTulare, we cross Deei 
and Tularecreeks, both narrow streams wit I 
Bteep banks, rich soil, and lined with trees . 
the land is covered wiih a thick growth of 



short gra's. P'lssing ibe neigborhood of 
these creeks, the country seems to sudden Ij 
change, and at 

Tipton— 10.4 miles from Tulare, pre- 
sents a barren appearance. To the right, 
left and fhint, sheep abound, but not a tree 
or Bhrub. Five miles beyond Tipton, are 
groves of eucalyptus trees, immense num- 
bers of which are on both sides of the' 
road. The lands here, that are irrigated at 
all, are supplied with windmills. Twelve 
miles from Tipton comes 

AUla— just after crossing Deer Creek. 

TiTLAJtE L&KB, Is aboutscven miles west 
of this station, and is a body of water cov- 
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ering an area of about 7,000 s(, 
" nearly round, or 30 mUes li 
iles in width, in which fish i 
varietiea abound, as do duckR, gee 
other waterfowl. 

Owens Lakb — another large sheet of 
ater, but not oa large as Tulare by about 
one-fourth— is 78 mtles from Alila, in a 
northeasterly direction. 

Passing on over While River, 8.3 miles, 
e come to Dki^NO, a place of a half- 
dozen buildings, just in the edge of Kern 
county. The country along here Is treeless 
and not very inviting. From Delano it is 
11.B miles to Poso, and 11.8 miles more to 
liCrdo— To tlie southwest, about 40 
miles, ore located the Buena Vista Oil 
Works, in a section of counttr where 
great quantities of oil are foond in holes 
and ditches in the ^und, where it Is now 
waiting for enterprise to sink wells, build 
tanks Tor saving and marketing, when it 
will yield immense returns. This oil 
region is about eight miles by three in 

Passing on about nine miles, we come to 
KetD River, which we cross on a long 
trestle bridee. This river is one of the 
largest Sowing from the Hierras, and even 
in a dry season, carries a large amount of 

Saminer — is the next station reached, 



being the dislrlbuting point for a large 
amount of freight. To the westward, one 
and ahalf miles, and connected by "buaes" 
hourly, is 

BAKKKSFtRLD— This town is the cotmty 
seat of Kern countv, and contains a popu- 
ulation of about 8W. It is situated at the 
junction of Ihe two branches of Kern River, 
has a 9:i>,00il court house, a. t^v.-c't.,' 
holds, a. 6vnM\^%--mCCi «aA vsi 




newspapers. Eem Lake fa 14 miles 
south 01 west from Bakersfleld, and is 
about seven nailea Jong bytour wide. 
Six miles furtheria BuenaVista Lake, 
Bomo larger. Around these lakes^ and 
Tulaie Lake, the land is exceedingly 
rich. 

Kern Valley, in which Bakcrsfield 
and these lakes are situated, is one of 
the richest in the Btate, being com- 

Sosed almost wholly ot sedimentary 
eposits. Vegetablesgrowtofabulous 
proportlons,the soil being of the same 
nature as that in the "Mussel Slough 
Country " before named. 

Ao. 4a Ansbh. Slonnt rvbastik— aa aliown 
In Ko. 1 5 , of our large Tlewe, la b, promineDt tear 
tnie In the landacaps ol the Eacruuento Vallov, 
Utbe bea^otvUcblt Is located. 

ThevlewlilcKiklosIotheuortbeaat. IntHeroie- 

eaundla iho broad Valley ot the BBcrameDto, 
en coma towering foreBt treeB, maaalve rooka, 
■ud a Tarlety ot taUnee. upon vhlch BlberQate 
Fa.tcheB of shade and annligbt are llininii vlth 
Btriklcg eSect. Above B.U. tuverluij high In mld- 
Blr. UounI Sbaata aprlnga, In a atiiiee of eraeetul 
Onrrea, forunuito im eJiiiostuiicloQdsabes.ieQ, 



Iset high. (Bee page 160.) 



The Irrigatinpr canals are extensive. 
One is over 40 miles in length, with a 
width ot from IM to 275 feet, eightteet 
deep, cost $1U0,D00. Besides the oanaU 
there are many farms that are irriga- 
ted by wells and wind-mills. Therels 
one ranohe, nine miles from Bakers- 
field, that contains 7,000 acres, on 
which are two flowing artesian wells, 
ot seven Inches bore, one 260 and the 
other 300 feet deep. From these wells 
the water rises twelve feet above the 
surface, and discharges over 80,000 
gallons per day. 

On this ranche i 



m FraDclaoo and the Golden 0«.i 
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r 150 miles of 

VljfW.NO. 18,0* 

LtB, is a real muf 
iTlparao— a oompleta bird's aye -view oI ths 
of Ban Franclaoo and its surrontidiaEH, oov- 
ipa of country about twelva miles to 
-ahowing the GoTden Gate, portions of 
nan i rauuiaca Bay, tb( Faeiflo Oceanln ths dis- 
tance, and ths Ffer of the Central Facl&a rsll- 
road in the torsgromid, from vbeODSpasBeneiBTS 
are tranEterred acTOBS thebaytaTiiBoo.* Tllll 
beautiful picture bas been prepared and ettgravea 
expressly Tor tbls book. IishowsirhBlthaOod- 
deaa o( "Amorioan Proereas ■— as Toprei 
Tie* No. 1-haa accompllabed within 
few Teara, and la a very appropriate lUi 
wltb which to olofle our series of lajgeTlewbuom 
Ocean to Ocean. 

Crofutt's Orip-Back Guide ioila aU about Co- 
loisdo. Sold on the Haias. 
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canals and irri gat ins ditch 6 8, 32mi!eB 

of hog-tight board fence; 4,000 acres 

are under cultivation, 3,000 of which 

are in altalla, from which four and Bii 

cropa a year are cut. Nearer Bakera- 

"Held, the same party, Mr. H. P. Liver- 

^ore, had another large ranche, with 

lOO acres In alfalfa, and 3,000 in wheat 

^d barley. On these ranches are 

6,000 sheep, 4,000 stock cattle, 300 cows, 

bBO horses, 100 oxen, 70 mules, and 1,- 

"^Ohoga. The same partv makes all 

s own reapers, mowera.harveaters, 

^>Iow3. harrows, threshing machines 

■and cultivators— everything in use on 

the place, excejit steam eugiiiea. He 

has one plow, the " Great Western," . 
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which i'3 said to be the largest in the 
world. Itweighssomethingoveraton 
and is hauled by SO osen, cuttint; a 
furrow flva feet wide and three feet 
deep, and moving eight, miles a day. 
Another plow called "Sampson," is 
used for ditching, and requires 40 
mules to work it. 

Anotherpartyin the county has 40.- 
000 sheep, 2,<I00 acres In alfalfa, and 
raises fiO, 000 bushels of grain. Another 
poor fellow raised in 1877, 84,ooo lbs. 
of pumpkins and sweet potatoes; 
some of the former weighed 210 lbs., 
and of the latter some weighed isj 
pounds. While attending to these [ii- 
tle vegetables, he would occasionally 



River.— The bcbdb nf tho Ihtub illuBtnitloii. No. 

ii Ocegon City. Or^eoD, whsrs the hills aoproBf h 
the river an each elda. forcing tho river through 

feet. The cliffs «u either Bide Dt tho river rtso 
sttniptly tiaiiilreilB of feet In height, and ore oot- 
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look after a small band of ti'xtem thauHuid 
«lieep. 

But enough of tbis. We could fill our 
book with meae and many other aslonish- 

g flguree. ■' Wull," you will say, '■ ihcse 



will B 



Calie 



Q be able to look down d 



Ingflg 
CiOIfo 



Ctulfornla farmers should be contented and 
happy men." One would think so. but 
tbeyatenot. Thuy "' ' '" 



▼alE between grumblefl, eipreas the opli 
that there is no place under the blue canopy 
oriicaveu so good Tor a whil4 man to live 
in as California. All, well I are they cor- 
rect? P«rnmaUji, were it necessary, our 
4i0rm could be forthcoming. 

Returning to Summer, twelve miles. 
brings us to a smaU place called Pampa, 
an I 7 3 miles more to 

(/•llente—Since leaving Bummer, the 
grade baa increased ; the vdley baa been 
" — J--" — arrowing by the closing in of 
n ranges on each side, leaving 
only a narrow strip of land. Hearing Ihis 
fltatioD, it still more contracts, until a deep 
canyon ia reached, in the mouth of which 
Is located Callente, surrounded by towering 
cViSe. There are several Etores, one hotel 
and a large station and freight warehouse 
Atthiiplace. A large amountof freigUtia 
le-shipped at this poUit, on wagons, for the 
■urroimding country. Staecs leave this 
station daily fur Havilah, SS miles; Eem- 
TJIle, 45 miles; fare about 14 cents per 
mile. These atagus carry passengers, malls 
and express. Tourists should now note 
the elevations; Calienle is 1,280 feet above 
a level ; within the next 2.i miles the train 
will rise to the summit of Tehachapi Pass, 
in altiludoof 3,964 feet, an average of 
r lOQ feet to the mile. Within this dis- 
ce wo shati find Home of the grandest 
scenery on the whole line ; will pass through 
letf/ileen loan els, witli an aggregate 
length of 7,88a.9 feet, and then "over the 
ixiop," one of the greatest engineering feats 
in the world ; feat where a railroad islike a 
;ood Roman Catholic — miulsloeroitiUe^. 
. lut here, the differcoco is in fbvor of the 
railroad, as these Califoroians wilt always 
he a le-e-tle ahead ; it does its crossing on a 
run, iipgrads, luie/trdkeacin. [Anydeslgn 
to indicate the route of the good Catholic iJ 
disclaimed.] Sec iilustratioos on pages 
'914 and 215. 

Away up the canyon, Ihe grade of the 
road can be seen at a number of places 
here it winds iiround the points of f ro- 
sput3, from which pomts 



Leaving the station, our route will be 
found illustrated on page 3]4. Caliente 
is at the foot of the mounlaina, at the et 
Ircme further end of the dotted tine, which 
indicates tbecourseoflhe road, and ehons 
its windings, the Loop and the BUrroundiDg 
country, on a flat surface. Aa we ascend 
the narroi 



Ihe right, leaving the tied of the canyon 

far l>elow, on the ]«n. Up, up, around 

n)cky points and the head of small nvinee, 

--•er high embankmenla. through deep 

Its. and tunnels " One " and "Two," a dia- 

ncc of 5.3 miles from Caliente. we arrive at 

Heal vi He— This is a small station 

named in honor of General Beat. lat« 

minister to Austria, who owned 300,000 

acres of land in this county. 

Oitks. cedar and spruce trees are to be 

en in the gor>>es and on the monntaia 

(Je, where a sufScienl soil is left between 

le rocks and an occasional shrub of the 

lanzauita, along the road. Continuing 

ir climb, the ravines are deeper at ererj 

irn; tunnels No. three, four and Are are 

passed through, each revealing in its torn, 

new wonders and rapid changea. No, five ' 

tunnel is the Uiu;;i^-i iin tliia ■' Pass," after 

passing which and ^u six tunnel, the can. 

yons on the lell become a fearful gorge. 

Just aRer emerging from the slstL tun 
nel, by looking aaan down the canvoa, 
"^-licnto can be seen, and at the toonaing 
uearly every mountain spur for some 
les further. Continuing our climb, 
adiug around long rocky poinia and the 
head of deep ravines, twisting and turning 
to gain altitude, the scenery la wondrous in 
its rapid changes. Tlio old I/ia Angelea 
and San Francisco wagon road can ba 
seen in places, where it, loo, winds around 
the side of the mountain, and in others, 
along the little ravines and larger canyona. 
The opposite mountains now loom up ia 
huge proportions, rocky, peaked ai ^ 
ged, a full thousand feel above our 
and double that amount above the bottoni 
of the canyon twlow. Boon alter pasring 
tunnebaeven and eight; again we look down 
from dizzy heights into feaiful, feai^U 
chasms. Up a ti>ng curve to tlie rignt, and 
we are at a point where the mountains, 
trom ten to twenty miles to the south ana 
westward can be seen, the peaks of many 
covered with snow. 
Keene— is reached S.3 mi 



Sealvillc. This station is not an impor- 
Uct one, and trains do not always atop, but 
pass on, acrosa two bridges in qukk suc- 
cession, many deep gravel-cule, and then, 
after curving to the right, we approacU 
the " Loop " and tuimel no. nine. Passing 
through this tunnel, we start on Ibe nand 
cnrre around the" Loop," and aoonflno our- 
eelvea over the tunnel !uid in the position 
ofthe train asilluBlrated on page3l5, 

Thia "Loop" is 840 miles from San 
Francisco, is 3,795 feet in length, with 
BU elevation of &,05G feet at tlie lower 
and 8,034 feet at the upper track, making 
a difference between traclis, of 78 feeL 

Leaving ihe " Loop," our train continues 
to climb and curve, first to the left, then 
to the right, and after passing tlirough two 
more tunnels, Nos, 10 and 11, comes to 

Cterard— a station 5.4 miles from 
Keene, more in name than fact. Hero 
the old Tehacbapl Pass stage road ap- 
pears. The mountains are not as hi^h 
above us, but are rough, broken, and 
ragged, covered in manj places with 
stunted, scrubby pines and cedars. Rolling 
on, we pai<a through, In quick succession 
tunnels Nos. 13, 18, 14. 15, 16 and IT, be- 
sides a number of short bridges, and come 
to more open ground; pass Graceville, 
once an old stage staiioo— on the right, 
and 8,4 miles from Gerard arrive at 

Tehachapl Smnmit— elevation. 
9,904 feet^tbe highest on the road. This 
Btstlou consists of one store, a hotel. Icle- 
BTsph office, and half-a-dozen buildings. 
To the southeast about five miles distant, 
a marble quarry is reported, of good 
quality. The station is situated on a high 
grassy plateau, of a few thousand acres. 
with liigh mountain ranges to tlie ea^t and 
weal, and although near 4,000 feet in alti- 
tude the climate is so mild and agree- 
able that some years Hie crops are veiy 
good, and grazing excelient. Many sheep 
are to be seen in the valley and on the 
hills which are covered with fine grass. 

Leaving the summit, we run along this 
plateau for a few miles, and tlien commence 
a gradual descent towards the Mojava 
Desert. Tu Ihe right la a small lake— dry 
in summer — where salt can be shoreled up 
by the wagon load. About eight miles 
from the Summit, the little valley down 
which we have been rolling, narrows to r 
few hundred feet with high canyon walli 
on each side. 

Cameron— is the flrst station tron 
Summit, 93 miles distant, of llUle account 



Near this station we find the first of the 
snecies of cactus, as illustrated on page 
221. In this COUnUy they are called the 

VuccA Palm — These trees grow quite 
large, aometimes attaining a diameter of 
IVom Iwo to threefeel, and a height of from 
40 to 50 feet. They arc peculiar to the Mo. 
Java Desert, where they grow in immense 
numbers, presenting tlie appearance, at a 
distance, of an orchard of fruit trees. 
Ever}-thing is said to have lis uses, and 
this cactua, or palm — apparently the most 
worthless of all things that grow, is being 
utilized in the manufacture of paper, and 
witli very good resullB. One mill is al- 
ready in operation at Ravena, and consid- 
erable shipments have been made. The 
supply of "raw material" is ceriainly 
abuntJaDl, and if the quality of the paper 

as good as reported, the Mojava Desert 
may be able to show cause why it was 
created. 

l«aTlug Cameron, our train speeds along 
lirely, alia 0.2 miles we come to 

Madean- soon after emerging from 
tbe canyon. It is a side-track surrounded 
by sage-brush, sand hills and cactus. Away 
to the left are several lakes, dry the greater 
portion of the year, but having Ihe appear- 
ance of waler at all limes, owing to the 
water being very salt, and leaving a thick 
deposit on the bed of the lake when dry. 

From Nadeuu, it is 5.6 miles to the cud 
of the Tulare division, at 

nojava — {Pronounced Mo-ha-vey.) 
At times, Ihe " Mojava Zephyr " is any- 
thing but a gentle zephyr, yet, by using 
both hands, any person ot ortibary strength 
can keep their hat on. The surroundings 
of tills j)lace are not very beautiful, silu- 
ated as it is on a desert ; but for !la size, it 
la a busy place. It Is a regular eating 
statioD where trains atop half an hour, and 
good meals are served, at the Mojava 
House, close to the depot — on Main St. 
The place consists of several stores, one 
hotel, large station building and ft^lght 
warehouse, a 15-stall round-house, a repair 
and machine shop and about a dozen pri- 



The water used at the siatioa comes in 
pipes from Cameron station, eleven miles 
north. A large amount of (Veight is re- 
shipped fWim this station on wagons to 
Darwin, 100 miles, and Independence, 163 
miles, in Inyo county- to the northeaat — 
(in the east side of tlie Bierra NeTada 
Mountains. Returning, these, ■«*.'©«& *,i». 
loaded ^tt\i\i^\\\OTi^^«ai'eQfc-n&B.s». '^gpi 
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Oerro Gordo Freighting Co., who do most 
of this freight hauling, employ 700 head of 
animals. 

Stages leave Mojava every alternate day, 
carrymg passengers, mails and express to 
Darwin, 100 miles ; Cerro Gordo, 125 miles ; 
Lone Pine, 150 miles, and Independence, 
168 miles to the northeast ; fare, 14 cents 
per mile. 

Moiava is the commencement of the Los 
Angeles Division. The proposed route of 
the Southern Pacific railroaa — as successor 
of the rights granted to the old Atlantic 
and Paci Jc Co., to the Colorado River, at 
the Needles— diverges at this point, and 
runs due east. The lowest point of the 
Mojava Plains crossed by the railroad sur- 
vey, is at the sink of the Mojava River, 
133 miles east. Its elevation is 960 feet, 
the highest point being 3,935 feet, at the 
summit of Graaite Pass. The crossing of 
the Colorado, at the Needles, is 254 miles 
east from Mojava. 

Leaving Mojava, our course is south, 
over the desert, from which rise great 
numbers of round buttes ; they are of all 
sizes, from a half-acre at the base, to 
several acres; from one hundred to five 
hundred feet in height. Most of these 
buttes run to a peak, and are^ooved or 
worn out by Uie elements into small 



ravines, from summit to base, presenting a 
peculiar appearance. The cactus, or palms, 
are very numerous. 

Passmg Glostbr, 6.6 miles from Mo. 
Java, where there is not even aside-track, 
and 7.2 miles further, we arrive at 

Sand Creek— where trains seldom 
stop. To the left, ten miles, is Mirage 
Lake, which looks like water, but is 
mostly sand and alkali. (For a descrip- 
tion of this remarkable phenomena, see 
page 142.) 

Holedad Mountain can now be seen on 
our right, through which our road finds a 
way, but where and how, does not appear. 
Large numbers of sheep range over these 
plains at times, and appear to thrive. 

From Sand Creek, it is eleven miles to 
Lancaster, a side-track, and 10.9 miles 
further we come to 

Alpine— For the last twenty miles 
the palms have been very numerous, but 
we shall soon leave them and the desert 
Scrub cedar, sand cuts — some very deep^ * 
are now in order^ while rapidly climbing 
up to the summit of the boledad Pass, 
which we reach four miles from Alpine, 
crossing it at an elevation of 3,211 feet, and 
then descend to 

Acton— a distance of 9.7 miles from 
Alpine. This is an unimportant station 



Ho. 89 Annex. Pioneer Mail Snter- 

S irises — Cbossino tkb Sibbras on Snow- 
KATES. — The rapid settlement of the fertile val- 
leys lying at the eastern base of the High Sierras 
of Calif omia, created a want for mail faoilities in 
advance of regular methods. It is well known 
that previous to the winter of 1854, the fearless 
settlers of this isolated inland world were shut 
out from communion with the great throbbing 
heart of civilization on the outside for three or 
four months of every vear, by that almost inac- 
cessible and snow-cfad range. Those whose te- 
meri^ let events bid defiance to this battle- 
ground of the storms, and sought to scale its 
snowy-ramparts, too frequently became snow- 
bUnd, or foot-frozen : or, still more frequeni^ly, 
lay down to that sleep which knows no wakhig — 
their only mantle the fast-falling snow. 

In this emergency one brave heart, at least, 
was found to dare the perilous task of carrying 
the United States mail to those enterprising pio- 
neers. It was Mr. John A. Thompson, a Norwe- 
gian. Early education and habit nad made him 
an adept in the use of the snow skate. Without 
hesitation he made a contract with T. J. Matte- 
son, of Murphy's Camp, Calaveras county, to 
continue i>oBtal service in winter, as well as in 
summer, over the route, via the Calaveras grove 
of big trees (the only grove then known), to Car- 
son City, for S200 per month, without regard to 
the deptii of snow. 

Our iUustration introduces our hero \n propria 
. It will be seen at a glance that the 
'ffols totally unlike the Indian or Cana- 



dian mwuhshoe—HiB latter being adiq»ted maiol^ 
to a light, loose snow and level couutiry ; and tho 
former to compact masses and mountainons die* 
tricts. The *' shoe," moreover.'is of slow snd la- 
borious use ; whereas, the *' skate " is of exceed- 
ingly rapid and ezhiUrating adaptability— espe- 
cially on down grades, when its speed is fre- 
quently equal to uie <Hrdinary locomotive. Hba 
motion \a a slide -not a step. The pole in tlis 
mail carrier's hand acts as a brake on down 
grades, and as a propeller up hill. 

In Sierra county, Califoxxila, where snow often 
falls to the depth often or twelve feet, Uie enow- 
skate is a great favorite, becoming a souxoe of 
pleasant recreation on moon-lit evenings — yisMm 
of from ten to fifteen miles being made after tea, 
and returning the same evening. Here. foOb 
snow-skating forms one of the most popnlar of 
pastimes— racing. A belt, studded and setwitli 
silver, becomes we prize of the suocessfol raov. 
Sometimes young ladies will chaUenge gentie- 
men to a race for a pocket handkerchiei.'or a pair 
of gloves— which, of course, is always acoepCsA. 
The accidents which sometimes occur throw no 
damper on the sport. See page 00^ 

The Sierra WeTada MouBtaliiB— axe 
about 500 miles long, and from 60 to 100 miles In 
width, their general direction northwest and 
southeast. The height of the principal peaks axo 
— Mt. Whitney, 15,068 feet; Willtems, 14,500; 
Shasta, U,444; T^dall, 14,886 ; Baweah, 14,000: 
Gardner, 14,000; Eing, 14,000; Brewer, 18,888; 
Dana, 13,327; Lyell, 13,117; Castle Peak^lMOO; 
Cathedral Peak, 11,000 ; Lassen's, 10^578 feet 
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near the head of the infamous iSoledad, 
Canyon, known as the "Robbers* Roost." 
This canyon is a dee^ gorge, with 
rugged, towering mountain cliSs rising 
on each side, in places from 500 to 2,000 
feet above the bed of the canyon, the 
fronts of which look as though they had 
been slashed by the hand of the great 
Architect, from summit to base, into nar- 
row, deep ravines, and then left, present- 
ing ak wild, gloomy and dismal gorges as 
the most vivid imagination can conceive. 
These, with the dense growth of pines, 
cedar and shrubs, make the mountains 
almost impenetrable, and all that the most 
wary villain could desire. 

The canyon is about 25 miles in length, 
inhabited mostly by Mexicans. It was the 
headquarters and home of the noted 
Vasques, and his robber band, who was 
hung at San Jose, March 19, 1875. Later, 
a band of a dozen or more raided Caliente, 
binding and gaging all who came in their 
way, and after losing their riding ani- 
mals with all they could carry, returned to 
this their rendezvous. By a shrewd plan, 
five of the number were captured, and 
lodged in Jail at Bakersfield, from which 
they were taken by the citizens and hung 
without much expense to the county. But 
with all their devilment, the trains and 
railroad property have always been secure. 
At the next station, the brotJier of this 
noted chief resides, against whom, as we 
understand, there stand no accusations. 

Passing on down, the canyon wideiis, and 
Cottonwood, sycamore and a few oaks and 
willows line the little creek, which ripples 
over the sands. Mining, to some extent, 
is carried on by the Mexicans living here, 
but in a primitive way, using arastras, with 
water, horse, hand, and, in three cases, 
steam power. 

Ravenfi — is the next station, 3.7 miles 
from Acton. Here are located a village of 
several dozen log, sod and stone houses, be- 
lon^ng to the Mexicans, and the paper 
mill, before alluded to, as utilizing the 
yucca palm for making paper. 

We were told at this place that ** moss 
agates and grizzly bears abound," but just 
trAythe two should be coupled togetlier, 
we are not informed. 

About one mile below Ravena, on the 
left, away up on the side of the mountain, 
600 feet above our train, is a huge rock, 
called George Washington, from the fact 
that it bears a itriktng likeneti to the 
"father of his country," who, it seems 



has left his impress all over his country. 
Continuing down, the canyon narrows; 
Uie bluffy walls on each side assume 
more formidable features^ and in fact is 
the most formidable portion of the can- 
yon, the rugged spurs shooting out/aa 
though they would bar our farther progress. 

Two of these spurs did bar the progress 
of our way, until tunnels were completed 
through them, which aggregate 596 feet in 
length. 

Timber can be seen on the tops of the 
mountains, and in the largest of the deep 
ravines, but inaccessible, from the un. 
usual ruggedness of its surroundings. 
Lime-rock abounds and game, both large 
and small, is very numerous, including^ 
the grizzly bear. When we passed this 
way in January, 1878, Mr. Lang, of Lang's 
Station, close ahead, had kified one of 
these bears that weighed 900 pounds, and 
Lang called it a small one. 

JLan^T— is a small station, 8.5 miles be- 
low Ravena, and about half-a-mile west of 
where the " last spike " was driven. Sept 
5th, 1876, that united the line, building from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. The 
bottom, below the station, widens, sand 
hills and sand beds appear, as well as 
sheep, on the adjoining hills, which are 
now lower, with grassy sides; and 13.1 
miles from Lang, and our train stops at 

NewhalJ— a small station named 
for a Mr. Newhail, who owns 50,000 acres 
of land in the vicinity, on which ranse 
thousands of cattle and sheep. The South- 
ern Hotel with accommodations for 150 
guests, a beautiful park, and a planted grove 
of trees are among the late improvements. 

Stages leave this station daily for Ven- 
tura, 50 miles ; Santa Barbara, 80 miles ; 
San Louis Obispo, 190 miles ; Paso-Robles- 
Hot Springs, 220, and Soledad, 800 miles, 
at the end of the Southern Pacific railroad, 
in Salinas Valley, as noted in excursion 
No. 6. These stages carry passengers^ 
mails and express. 

We now confront the San Fernanda* 
Mountains on the south, which rise up be- 
fore us, towering to the skies, in one great 
black solid mass, apparently presenting an 
impenetrable barrier to our nirther progress. 
Such was t±ie case tmtil the engmeers or 
^sroad,'f ailing tafind any way ^v^r them, 
resolved to pierce through tJiem^ which was 
done, resulting in a tunnel 6,967 feet long, 
built in a straight line and timbered all the 
way. These moun.tQA.tk&> *:^ ^a&R^ ^swk 
l\\g\i, T\a\ii^ -vr^ omX ot ^^ ^^iSSss^ ^xoo^ 
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8,500 to 8,000 feet, but narrow— a huge 
**hog.back*' ridge. Leaying Newhall, it is 
1j6 miles to 

Andre ws— To the west of this station, 
about four miles, are located beveral oil 
wells, in a region said to be very rich in 
oil. Two refineries have been established 
at this station, which furnish for shipment 
about one car-load per day. Live oaks and 
some white oaks are numerous along the 
road and on the sides of the low-hills, 
for the last fifteen miles, making the 
country look more cheerful than it other- 
wise would. 

Leaving Andrews, we soon commence to 
ascend, passing through deep cuts to the 

San Fsrnanoo Tunnel— This tunnel, 
as before stated, is 6,967 feet in length, 
timbered all the way, and is reached from 
the north up a grade of 116 feet per mile ; 
grade in tunnel, 87 feet per mile ; grade be- 
yond tunnel— soutli— for five miles, 106 feet 
per mile ; elevation of tunnel, 1,469 teet. 
The view, from the rear end of the car, 
while passing through the tunnel, is quite 
an interesting one. 

The light, on entering the great bore, is 
large and bright, the smooth rails glisten 
like burnish^ silver in the sun's rays. 
Gradually the light lessens in brilliancy; 
th» rails become two long ribbons of silver, 
sparkling through the impenetrable dark- 
ness; gradually these lessen, the light 
fades — and fades, and fades — the entrance 
is apparently not larger than a pin's head, 
and then all light is gone and darkness 
reigns supreme — and still we are not 
through. It is the history of many a life: 
the brtght hopsg of youth expire toith age. 

As we emerge from the tunnel, the valley 
of San Fernando dawns a bright vision of 
beauty upon us. Here we enter, as it were, 
a new world of verdure and frnitfulness — a 
land literally " flowing with milk and 
honev." From the tunnel we have de- 
scenaed rapidly, 5.2 miles to 

t9an Vemando — ^named for the 
famous old mission of San Fernando, lo- 
cated about two miles to the right, embow- 
ered in lovely groves of orange, lemon and 
olive trees. ]!t fi in the middle of the valley 
of the same name, surrounded by moun- 
tain ranges. The San Fernando Moun- 
tains are on the east and north, the Coast 
Ranee on the West, and the Sierra Santa 
Monica on the west and south. The 
greater portion of the western and central 
part of the valley is under a high state of 
cnltiyation, bat the eastern, along where 



our road is built, is corerad with 8ag^ 
brush, cactus, grease-wood, small cedm 
and mesqnite shrubs. 

The station is of little account— only a 
few buildings, a store, hotel, cattle pen and 
shutes make up the place. JLeaving tlu 
station, we pass groves of planted tiett; 
those on the ripht, of the eucalypti specio. 

Hepnlyedia—is the next station, l&S 
miles south of San Fernando. It is sitoaled 
on the east bank of Los Angeles Bint, 
where passenger trains me^ and psoL 
Continumg along down the valley — wbiA "^ 
now begins to present an improyed appei^ 
ance— ^.6 miles we come to East Los 
Aneeles. 

JLos Angeles Jvnetion— is sit. 
uated about one mile east of the city, ftom 
which streetcars run regularly; fere^lO 
cents or four tickets for 25 cepts. Ths 
principal hotels, the Pico and St. Charles, 
charge from |3 to $3 per dinr; the United 
States and Lafayette from 91.^ to 92.00, aO 
of which send buses to the depot, on ar- 
rival of trains. 

JLos AnmlesX— Ah, here we are at 
the " City of the Angels !" Los Angeles is 
the county seat of Los Angeles county, 
situated on the Los Angeles River, U 
miles north from the port of San Pedro; 
but the principal shipping point is at 
Wilmington, about two mues above San 
Pedro, at the head of the bay, with wtddi 
it is connected by railroad 23 miles dis- 
tant It is also connected with Santa 
Monica by rail, 18 miles to the westwaid, 
where steamers land from up and down 
the coast. The city contains a population 
of about 16,000~has many fine busincM 
blocks, three banks, several larger fine 
hotels, chief of which is the Pico. The 
churches and schools are all that could 
be desired, both in numbers and quali^. 
There are four daily, seven weekly, and 
a number of miscellaneous puWcatians. 
The dailies are: ihQ 3U»r, Bxpre$$ Herald, 
and the Beptibliean, 

Water for irrigation in the city is sup- 
plied by Los Angeles River, and by wind^ 
mills. The manufactories are not very 
numerous, the shops of the Railroad Ck>m- 
pany being the principal ones. The town 
is a railroad center, commanding an ex- 
tensive trade at present, and in the fUture 
it fears no rival. It is already connected 
with Santa Monica, on the west, 18 miles; 
Wilmington, on the south, 22 miles; Santa 
Ana, on the southeast, 83 miles ; Yuma, on 
the east, 248 miles, and San Francisco, 
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hprth. 470 milBB. U>s 
'eicB is &n old tanri, 
lug been eetUed in 

. 1. It IB located at ibe 

Mithem_ base or Ilie 

Honica 

- __ . gradaal 

lope, and is completelj 

moowered in f&yage. 
The vineyards, in and 
around tlie city, are very 
QumerauB ; they are to be 
seen on all sides, equaled 
only by the number of 
orange, lemon, and fruit 
orchards. Il is really a 
city of eardens and 
groves. Thea, as one 
rides to ttie westward, 
or the Bouthnard, mag- 
nificent plajitations 
stretch away as far as the 
eye can reach. Here la 
the wcultli of the tropica ; 
here can be seen the 
orange, lemon, lime, 
pomegranate, fig, and 
all kinds of tropical and 
semi-tropical fruits, at- 
taining to the greatest 
perfection; liero will be 
seen the huge palm-tree, 
the banana, liie beautiful 
Italian and Monterey 
cypress, the Uve oak, 
pepper, and the eucalyp. 
tuB, as well aa the orange and lemon 
trees in the grounds and parka, gar- 
dens and UwsB, of almost every citizen's 
reaidence. One orchard — situated in 
the heart of the city, the " WolffcUl "—con- 
tains 100 acres. In this orchard are 2,600 
orange trees, 1,000 lime, and 1,600 lemon 
trees; besides, there are adjoiniDg 100 
acres In vineyard. But why particularize T 
Loolc where you will, and you will seo 
vineyards and orchards laden with luscious 
Ihiits, and will be ready lo exclaim: 
"Why, oh, why was 'motlier Eve' 




nihe 



e will take tl 



Los Ajvoelbs and Indepbndehcb Raji^ 
BOAD— under the management of the 
■ CentnU " Companv. of which Mr. E. E. 
Hvirett f« An't Superintandent, and 
speed away to the westward. The first 
few miles la through the edge of the city, 
ud then past a succession of vineyaraa, 



orange and fruit orchards, nurseries and 
rroves of planted trees. Then come 
broad fields and pretty little farm-honsea; 
then through a succession of deep aand 
cuts, and the broad ocean appears, and then 
Samta Ho nlca— called by some 
the "Long Branch of the Pacific Coast." 
It is certainly a beauliiul location, and if 
it does not attain the same popularity as 
its namesake, on the Jersey shore, it will 
not be for lack of natural advanlageH. Its 
location is one of aurpasaiug loveliness — 
in front the Pacific Ocean; in the back- 
ground the noble range of the Bterra 
Madre. Far out to the seaward looms up 
mistily the island of Catalina. The facili- 



smooth, and the slope gradual, with no 
terrors of undertow to appal timid swim- 
mers. The place is protected from cold 
winds by a prominent head-land, and (Jte 
climate is very w^iSiW^- ^^^ 
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Hie following table bLowb the meaa tem- 
pentnre of Jannary and Juljr In Califor- 
nia and other StateB and coimtiiea, taken 
from reliable sources: 
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It 1*111 be seen by referring to Ihe above 
table that Southern California possesaes a 
climate unexcelled in equability by any 
portion of the world, and of the happiest 
medium between the eitremea of heat and 
cold, ^anta Monica has these advantages 
of temperature in a special degree, the air 
being modified by the ocean to a point 
most agreeable and inviaioratlng, both to 
the pleasure-seeker and the invalid. 

The bathing house, situated OQ the beach, 
about flfly feet above the water, is the 
finest on the coast It ia a large building 
supplied with baths of all kinds, where the 
bathers have within reach, &ucets by which 
asupply of either fresh or salt water, hot 
or cold, can be instantly obtained by the 
effort of turning them on. Here, too, are 
steam, swimming, and plunge baths, be- 
sides the ordinair ocean hatha, accommo- 
dations for which ampleprovlsion is made. 

Santa Monica was first laid out as a town 
in 1S~5, and in two years attuned a popu- 
lation of 800. It has some KDod stores, and 
quite a number of good notela, chief of 
which are the Santa Monica Hotel, and 
Ocean House; tiie latter has accommoda- 
tiona for about 50 guests, and the former 
for 135. Theae honsea are so aituated as to 
command a most extensive view. Their 
charges aie from tl3 to 918 per week. 
SioU Monica had its newspaper once 
—the OuUooft— but we hear it has 



mored, and 1b now a tooA-oait tt An- 

belm. 

Point Dumas, a promineat head-land to 
the northwest, ia 13 miles distant Poid 
Vincent, to the southwest, ia SO milei 
distAnt Banta Rosa Island, west is SI 
miles distant; Santa Barbara Island, sonlit 
□f west, is iB miles distant; San 24'ieholu 
laland, 87 miles in the same direction, and 
Banta Catalina Island, south, is abont 4D 
miles distant. Theae Islimda are a gieit 
protection to Santa Monica ttom the wrgtb 
of old Pacific, "hen he becomes excited 

The wharf, which was built ftom the 
end of tiie railroad to deep water, affoidine 
a landine for coast steamers, wan destroyca 
In 1878,001 wo presume will be rebnilt 

in the range of the mountains on tbs 
north, game of many varledes can be 
found, and in the lagoons sontli of the 
town, ducks, geese, anlpe, curlews, and 
other varietlea of game are abundant. 

The drives are verr fine, being along tba 
beach for many miles, and then, on the 
plateau 600 feet above, extending for 
many mllea, affording a most extended 
" ' ; or, up to the natural springs on the 
of the mountain, which nirnish the 
.. ._ with water, bubbline 
fountain, and is caught in a li 
pond, for city use. 

A popular excursion is up Santa Mo- 
nica Canyon to Manville G-len — a wild. 
nigged mountain-place covered with old 
forest trees, down which ripples one of the 
neateat little brooks imaginable. The 
point of the mountain above has become a 
very popular camping gioond, where 
camps are made, ana parties spend months 
in rambling over the mountains and en- 
joying the ocean baiha, etc. 

There are some beautiAjl countiy lesl- 
dencea about Santa Monica, among wUch 
is one of Senator Jones, of Nevada. 

Returning to Los Angeles, we take the 

WiuuNaTOir Division— and start di- 
rectly south through a succession of viiw 
yards, gardens, orange and fruit orchatda, 
to Flokbhcb, six rauei from Los Anodek. 
At ihis Btation the track of the SanDlego 
Division branciice off to the left Bnt we 
continue south, through broad, well.culti- 
valed fltlda, where the good effects of iirl- 
gfttion are ahown, by large cropa of v^e- 
tables, which abound in the section we an 
now traveraing. Gredually the rich soil 
gives place to alkaline and salt flats, and 
Moughs, with occadooally a few baoos of 
sheep on the more elevated lands. 



town with water, bubbling up like a 
large basin or 
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About two miles before teacliiiig Wil- 
mington, we psBS, on tlie riglit, embowered 
is trees, the old headquarters of the Mili- 
tary DepHrtment, of Soathem California 
and Arizono, abandoned in 1870. When 
the Qovemment hiid no further use for the 
property it was sold, and ianowuaedbythe 
Pnitcstanta, and called Wilson's College. 

Wilmington contains t, popnlaiion of 
about GOO, moat of whom are engaged in 
the shipping inlereats. At the long wharf 
are great warehouses, beside which, vessels 
drawingtwelvo feet of water, can lay and 
load and aiiloail from and into the cars 
of the railroad, which run liie whole 
length of the wharf. Veaaela drawing 
IB feet of water can cross the bar, two 
miles below, but are unable to reach the 
wharf, and are unloaded two miles below. 

Inaide the bar la a ship channel, per- 
fectly sheltered aeveral miles in length, 
•mHi a width of from 400 to 500 feet, and a 
depth, at low tide, of from 20 to 35 feel, 
flhoating at its head to IS feet. 

The Govemraent has expended oferhalf a 
million of doHars to improve ihe harbor al 
this place; the breakwater ia 0,700 feel 
long, and when completed, it wHI be of 
incalculable advantage to the people of 
this section of country. 

Wilmington ia a point where 



quantillea of ties and redwood lumber are 
landed thim Ihe Humboldt Bay country, 
200 miles north of San Francisco, on the 
coast, and alEO where are landed large 
quantities of coal from the Liverpiiol ves- 
sels that comehereto loadwith grain. Tlie 
coal ia brought for ballast, more than for 

Rattlesnake Island is in l^ont of the har- 
bor—sand principally San Pedro Point 
is two miles south, and Point Fermin, 
around that pfflnt to the west, reached by 
wagon-road around the beach or orcr llio 
blutTs, six milca distant. Deailmau'a 
Island isa small, Isolated roch^ peuk, where 
cijnmences ISo breakwater improvement 
below Point Pedro, 

Fermin Point is on the mogt promineni 
headland on the west, surmounted with a 
light of the first order, [which is kepi bj 
two Isdics.] Near this point, in »tone, is 
Ihe subject of our illustration, below, 
called San Pedro's Wife or the " WOMAS 

OF THE PhBIOD." 

The distance from Wilmington by 
steamer to San Francisco is 387 milea; to 
S&a Dicco, 95 miles; to Santa Catalina 
Island, 2o miles. This Taland is owned by 
Uk Lick eatate. Is 35 miles long and ten 
wide, on which are some gold mines, and 
great numbers of sheep and goals. 




The Island B&a Clemeula is 30 miles 
.flirtbcr, a lone, narrow Btrip of land, ou 
wbicb there Is no wakT, where range 
IhoUBanda of Bheep and goat^, which seem 
to thrive better tlian on Sania Catalina 
laland, where waUr ia abimdo&t. 

Returning again lo Lob Angeles, we 
Btart 07er tbe 

San Dlec0 Dlvislom. 

Leaving Los Angelca, the courae ia the 
■ame as over the Wilmiugtoa route lu 
Florence, biz milee eouth, where our raute 
Kima to the left. 

Leaving Florence, we croM the Los 
Angeles River, nlong which aresome bronU, 
rich bottom lands, padsing large grovea of 
eocalyptuH trees, and 6Ji farther come to 
DowiTKY — This is a thrifty town of 
agricultural lats, about 500 in numlier, with 
Bome good buildings. The Central Hotel 



be seen at dilTcrent places, over which 
tbe waters of Ban Qabriel Biver are 
ducted in numerous canals and dltchu 

Lieaving Ibe station, we soon cross 
Gabriel River, note the existence of many 
Bycamore trees, some oaks and many 
" Qum-trecs," and four miles are at 

NoHWALK — This la a now station, in tbe 
cenler of a broad fertile valley, willi oaJy 
the smaller portion under cultivation Con- 
tinuing on, over a erassy plain, where are 
a few treeii, and a lew afkali beds, we pass 
Costa, 6.3 miles from Norwalk, and roll 
^onff tbroagh an improving country The 
La Puenle Hills are on our left, beyond 
which rise the 8aa Gabriel Mountaina, 
From Costa it ia S.6 miles to 

AKAnEiM — Here we are at a live town of 
1,G00 population, which, it'om tbe car win- 
dows, presents abeautiful appearance, wiili 
its long rows of trees and beautiful fields, 
A run through the town will reveal Hie 
fact that it contains many fine buildings, 
1 of which are devoted to merchandis- 
ing, besides good churches, fine schools, two 
good hotels — the Planters and tbe Anaheim, 
andonenewapaper— theOiiMfM. Thetown 
is embowered in foliage ; tall poplar trees, 
cypress, eucalyptus, orange, pepper, castor 
bean, palm and many oUier trees are 
among the number seen everywhere. 

Here we find eileusive irrigating canals 
and a complete net-work of ditches, con- 
ducting the water through the streets and 
over the grounds ia all directions, A great 
number of the private residences 



Leaving Anabeim, we cross a sandj bat 
lorn, and then Bonla Anna River, <mn 
long bridge, pass Ooanqe, a small hamlet 
on the ieft—wbere la a grove of planted 
trees — and 4.9 miles from Anabiem, and two 

iles further come to 

S.UITA Ana— This town is 33.3 miln 

lutheast of Los Angeles, and about half i 

lilewestof the depot, wbere is now tbe 
end of the roud, and where a towa ia beiu; 
laid off, called East Santa Ana. Ssntt 
Ana is situated about one and halfmiln 
south of Santa Anna River, and like Ana- 
heim, la embowered in trees and int- 
oundcd by viney-irds, orcbarda and Uie 
lestofluia, under ahigb state of cnltira- 
ion. There ore some tar^ stores in Uie 
own and good brick buildings, several dne 
hurehes, good schools, three botels — chief 
of which IS the Santa Ana Hotel — one 
daily and two weekly newspapers: tbe 
Ifeiet and the Timet are weekly, and the 
Krte Lanu ia a srooli, lint daily. 

Kewporl Landing is eight miles west o[ 
Santa Ana, where moat of the steamen 
call, on ihelr way up and down the coast. 
A good wagon road leads from Santa Ani 
lo the Landing, and also extends eastward 
to San Bemomino, 40 miles distant. The 
road was built by the counties of Loi 
Angeles and San Bernardino. 

Tho new Black Star coal mines are Bit 
oaled about twelve miles northeast, and are 
said to be eitenaive and tbe coal of good 
"lit^. To the east ia the high range of 
Sierra De Santa Anna Mountains, on 
ilope of which are located the 
Temescal Tin mines. 

Some of the lands surrounding Santa 
Ana and to the south and west for many 
miles, called " aafe lands," will raise a good 
crop without irrigating, but the greater 
portion requires the water — (o supply which 
acompany ia now engaged building a canal 
to take the waters ofthe Santa Anna River 
away to the eastward. The canal will be 
18 miles long, and will furnish ample 
water for 80,000 acres of land. 

Stages leave Santa Ana daily for San Juan 
CapistranOtSOUtheast M miles ; fare 9^Jifi ; 
San Louis Rey, 05 miles i fare, |5.00ialso 
to Bon Diego, 100 miles, and all inter- 
mediate points. 

Ban Dieoo— Aa this is reached bom 
Santa Ana, the nearest point by rail and 
stage, it aeems lo be the proper place for a 
short description of I'je town. Saa Diego 



Quality. 
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fint settled by the Jesuit missionsries, 
in 1769, and is the oldest town in the State. 
It is a port of entry, and the counter seat of 
Ban Diego countjr. It is situated on San 
DiAEO Bay, which, for its size, is the most 
ihdSered, most secure and finest harbor in 
the world. The bay is 18 miles long and 
two adles wide, with never leas than w feet 
of water at low tide, and a good, sandy bot- 
tom. By act of Congress, ft is the western 
terminus of the Texas & Pacific railroad, but 
when that road will be built, if ever, is a 
problem, the solution of which, all the 
citizens of San Diego, about 5,000 in num. 
ber, are exceedingly anxious to have 
demonstrated, and there is little question but 
what they would all elect to have it built 
without oelay. The city is connected by 
steamer with San Francisco, 456 miles 
north, and by stage to all inland towns. It 
is 14 miles north of the dividing line be- 
tween Upper and Lower California, and is 
destined to make a city of great Importance. 
Tropical fhiit of every variety is produced 
in the county, and the climate is one of the 
iQnest in the world, the thermometer never 
falling below 40 deg. in the winter, or 
risinff above 80 deg. in the summer. The 
county is well timbered and well watered, 
producing large crops of all kinds of grain, 
nrait and vegetables. Gold, silver and tin 
ores have recently been discovered, which 
promise at this time to be very extensive 
and profitable. Several quartz mills have 
lieen erected. Two weekly papers are pub- 
lished at San Diego — the World and Union. 
San Juan Capistrano, is a quiet, sleepy, 
conservative old town, twenty-four miles 
firom Santa Ana, situated in the center of a 
. IwautifUl little valley, hemmed in on three 
tides, in a varie«ited frame-work of 
emerald hills, with the broad Pacific 
; Ocean on the west, gleamine like a mirror 
, at mid^iay, and glowing like a fioor of 
burnished eold at sunset Here is located 
the old mission, which gave its name to 
the town. It was found^ in 1776, and is 
rituated on an eminence, commanding a 
iriew of the surrounding country, with ex- 
tensive orchards of orange, lemon, olive 
and other trees, planted nearly 100 years 
affo, which continue to bear abundantly. 
IS} the south of the town is the Rancho Boca 
de la Playa, of 7,000 acres ; Rancho Neguil, 
of 12,000 acres, and the Rancho Mi£ion 
Yiejo, on the east, of 46,000 acres. These 
ranches include a great deal of good a^cul- 
tural land, but now the greater portion is 
used for pasturage. 
15 



OosPEL Swamp— This singularly pro- 
ductive region is situated a few miles north 
of west from Santa Ana, the soil of whidi is 
very miilar to that about the ** Mussel 
Slough** andlAke Tulare, heretofore noted. 
Tlie soil is wholly composed of the richest 
sedimentuy deposit, the decomposition of 
vegetable matter that has been going on 
since Uie creation of the world. In this 
section, all kinds of vegetables attain im- 
mense proportions, §o large that we dare not 
give the figures. This is the pumpkin's home. 
Pumpkins weighing 820 to 840 lbs. are not 
uncommon in mis region. A single vine 
produodd in 1877, 1,400 lbs. of pumpkins 
without any farther care than putting the 
seed in the ground— and it was a poor vear 
for pumpkins at that Com is the princi- 
pal crop, in gathering which they find 
much difficulty, owing to the height of the 
stalks. If some enterprising Yankee 
would invent a portable elevator with a 
graduated seat and revolving buckets for 
holding the ears of com, he could find in 
this section an extensive JUld in which to 
operate. 

Returning once more to Los Angeles, 
and for the Inst time, we take our dd seat, 
and start for Sunbisb, at Yuma. See 
Time Table. 

Leaving Los Angeles, our course is 
south about one mile— on the track we 
have been over several times — then to the 
left, and finally due east, crossing the 
Los Angeles River, Just beyond which is 
the 804K;re vineyard of Mr. Sabichi, and 
follow up a little valley. On the right 
are low, rolling grass-covered hills, around 
which are many little cottages nestling 
cosily beneath a wreath of foliage, consist- 
ing of orange and other fruittrees. We 
are now on an ascending grade, and shall 
continue to be, for the next 80 miles. 

To the left, about four miles, is located 

Pasadena— (Key of the Valley)— quite 
commonly known as the ** Indiana Colony,'* 
a new andbeautiM settlement northeast 
from Los Angeles about seven miles, and 
three miles from the old mission of San 
Gabriel. Five years ago this position was 
occupied only bv the one adobe house of 
a Spaniard, Garfias, who once owned the 
ranche. A company of eastern men, largely 
from Indiana, purchased the tract, with an 
abundant water privilem arising in the 
Arroyo Seco Canyon, ana nearly every one 
of the sulMiivided tracts of 7^, 16 or 80 
acres each was taken within a year by 
actual settlers, and these^ almsNl Vdibss^x 
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'ezceptiOQ,ea8temfamilieBofthehlgh- 
eat cTaes aod of oomfortable means. 
Toung orange orchards, just com- 
meacmg to bear, now form theprincl- 
pal feature of the town ; ita abundant 
mountain wateris distributed to hy- 
drants, bath-rooms and fountains m 
and about each house ; the dry-bed of 
the Arroyo, on its western edge, fur- 
nishes abundant wood; the Sierra 
Uadra or San Fernando range bounds 
and guards its northern side, and its 
site overlooks the whole San Gabriel 
Valley. 

The Lake Vineyard Ass'n has more 
recently opened up a fine tract, bor- 
dering Pasadena on the east, and the 
two settlements, now blending into 
one, have some seventy houses, m.any 
of them voiy handsome, aPresbyteri- 
anand a Methodist church, two school 
Houses, stores, shops and adally mail, 
Hot alone those who have their pretty 
homes and orange groves there think 
it the most desirable of all California's 
delightful spots, but unprejudiced 
travelera.whohave seen the whole, ac- 
knowledge that here, indeed, as ita 
Spanish name asserts, is th6"fe^o/I/ie 
valley" and that valley the far-famed 
and Eden like San Gabriel. 

In visiting the orange grovesand old 
Mssion Church of this locality it will 



e Pasadena and Lake Vineyard. 

To the right, before reaching the 
next station, several huge palm trees 



JO. They are the /ttnpalm.great numb- 
ers of wzdch are to be seen onourrouM 

Passing up through the little valley. 



broad plateau gently sloping' fromthe 
mountainsontheleit. Far to the rights 
away down on the San Gabriel Elver, 
embowered in all kinds of fruit trees, 
and surrounded by vinejfards. Is the 
old, Old San Gabriel Mission, founded 
Sept. 8, 1771. All the old missions In 
California— twenty-one in number- 
were founded by members of the Ord- 
er of SanFraDclsco.who were aentont 
by the college of San Fernando, in the 
City of Meaico,who were of the order 
of Franciscan Friars. The orange or- 
chard at the Mission was the firet 
planted, as the Mission was the 'nrsi 
toundedin California bythe old Pad- 
res. Some of the trees are very large, 
and continue to bear the best of fruit. 
The "Wolf kill" orchard In LoaAngelea 
isthenoxtin age, and the second fn 
size. To the north of this station, two 
miles distant, is situated the 

LA.RQEST Obaboe Orchard ir Oali- 
FOKNii— It is owned by L.J. Rose, Esq.. 
andcontainsSOOaores. In this orchafo 
are orange trees of all sizes. loaded 
with Crult the year round. Besides 
oranges, great numbers of lemon, 
lime, almond, English walnut, and 
many other varieties of fruits and 
nuts are raised here to the greatest 
perfection. Pomegranates, S,000 iZT 
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, Q R.Cab- 

itUo, whHB Ui tba Spaaish service. It was held 
1i7tlio Spanlah than by the Moiioan Goveru- 
meilt,IlliiU 1S4B. when liy treaty II became a 
portion ol the United etates. It t^b admlKed 
«■ •iBta.taiQiaai}. It covers ftn aiBaoI 160,000 
■cpiaTemileB, dl Tided about equally Int 
asrloaftiu'iiJ, timber, and eraaiag In 
IdDd* otgraln, (rnlt,aiiil vegetables grv» u> pm- 
fnBlou. Tna grape oufora has ooonpledtJie anm- 
tionof maor otiie[peaple,w]iafliidl)liabttieyaui 
prodnoe irlne inrpaased by none In tblB ooontry, 
and taw In tiia old. Imne qnaittltlea are ngsd 
tlmnitfiODt tbe United Btatea, with a ysari; In- 
areoBad shlpmant to Einiopeui muksta. Bar 
manntaetnrea aie ot a blgS order, and alfcaat 
tavorablfl notice at home and abroad. The iplrlt 



■nnJTiir itnliny nf th 



dture, mini 
umo their 



>y expanded, trado, agrlo* 
umlacturoe began to — 



iroper enauunB, luici n brighter a 

r _. people o( Bia Pacific slope. 

The Coaat JtiiBB«~te the range at n 



Under tbe liberal, lai- 
„^ _»ii- Him ol oapltallBti 

■lid ntsohants, who appeared abont tbe tlioe of 
-the liiaiuurBtlaD ol the great railroad, a new 
«nieTa( filuSB aroae, Uec began toreeaid UUi 
bad as tbeir lutue horns. 




[ay. t 

rhils the days are m , , .- 

Ohrlatonai. me whole ooimtay ii d 



tn Jannarywtth a oaipet of ItoiwH : 
■>uu UI nvid and Hay with ripuiliis fiaida cf 
grain. DtirlDK IS yean of obH^ation Ha airat' 
ege has bean 320 clear, B9 elondy, and 60 rainy 
days each year. The niehta ore oool ttw TMI 
ranad, requlricg a ooTerlid. 
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number, are growing here, planted by Oen. 
Stone ID an. 

The town of San Gabriel is located about 
one aud a ball' miles norLb of tlic siaiion, 
and is completely embowered in foliage, 
among which are all the varieties of orna- 
tnentu trees, frait trees, vines, and flowers, 
grown on liie Pacific Coast, the citizens 
BeemJnglf having taken great pains, lo 
procure some or every kind of tree aniJ 
shrub, with which to beautify iheir other- 
wise beautiful town. 

We have referred W) the old. Old Mis- 
sion, now we will lefer lo the Old MIsEiou 
Church, which is located close on our left, 
just before reaching thiaatalion. It is in a 
dilapidated condition, but the bells are 
still hanging in plain view from the cars, 
which were wout to call the faitliful to 
their devotions, long before tlio " blarsted 
Yankees" Invaded tie country. 

The Sierra Madre Villa is a finely ap- 
pointed hotel, situated about three miles 
from the BtatioD, away up on the fool-hills 
1,800 feet above the level of the sea. 
in a most heauliflil location, overlooking 
the whole valley of Los Angeles, Santa 
Monica and Wilmingtuu, with tbouaaads 
of acres in orange and fruit orchards, and 
in vineyards, in the tbreground, and in the 
rear lue towering mountains. From 
springs in these mountains tJie sparkling 
waters are conducted in pipes, and com- 
pelled to do duty in the fountains in fhint 
of Ihc Villa, in every room in the hotise. 
and for irrigating 8,000 orange, lemon, and 
other fruit trees adjoining the hotel. This 
is a lovely place lo sojourn — if not farmm; 
certainly for a season. At this Villa is the 
best of accommodation for about 60 guests, 
* at charges from |13 to tlQ per week. 
' Close to the station, on Uie left, the 

let will find a variety of cactus nnt bereto. 
Kibre seen on this route. There 
%J!fvo hundred varieties — so we are told — of 
) cactus plants. The ones at this 

__ ._ ia grow aooot ten feet high, and are 

f the pad species, i. «., they grow, com- 
mencing Bt Uie ground, in a succession of 
"Teat pads, from eight inches in width 
fifteen incliGS in lenglb, and from one 
three inches in thickness. These pads i 
covered with sharp tLoms, and grow c 
npon the other, connected by a tough stem, 

Pod, and about two inches in diameter. 
ise cacti bear a kind of fruit of a 
ksant flavor, which is used principally 



■ by the Indians or Bpanish-Mexican r 



Prom San Gabriel, we continue up the 
plateau, with the valley of San Gabriel 
River on the right, 2.^ miles to 

SBTaiina — nhere are well-cultivated 
fields, groves and vineyards. Passing on 
' 4 miles further is 

Monte— This is a thriving town of 
several hundred families in the most nro- 
ductive portion of San Gabriel Valley. 
Here corn and hogs are the staples, and 
bog and hominy the diet. The settlers 
raise immense fields of corn, and feed 
great numbers of hogs for market — in fact, 
this is the most kogtih section yet visited 
but we suppose the Monte men would 
britUe np if they were told so. 

Passirfg on, more to the southward, we 
soon cross San Gabriel River, which here 
has a broad, sandy bed. Bheep are raised 
in great numbers in this and the section 
of country traversed for the next 50 miles. 

Pnente — is the next station, fl.3 miles 
from Monte, where trains only stop on 
signal. It is situated on the east bank of 
San Jose Creek, beyond which and the 
west is the La Puente Ilills, Most of the 
bottom land is fenced and cultivated, the 
settlers being mostly Spaolsh or Mexicans. 

CourslQE around to the left, up San 
Jose Creek, along which will bo fbund 
many Mexican houses and herds of sheep, 
ten miles brings oiu- train to 

Spadra— elevation 706 feet. This is a 
small place of a score or more of dwell- 
ings, several stores, and one hotel, and is 
the home of an old Missouri gentleman, 
familiarly called Uncle Billy Rubottom, 
whose house is in a grove Just opposite 
the station on the right a few himdred 
yards fhim the depot. He has lived here 
near 80 years, ana keeps "open house" 
for all his ftiends, in real old Southern 
style. He can often be seen at the depot 
mounted on his mustang, under a sombrero. 
Bomclbtng smaller than a circus tent, and 
as happy as a hevy of New England girla 
would be in a Los Angeles orange orcbArd. 

Passing on up the creek, which It 
gradually dwindlmg, beyond which are a 
Hiiccessiou of buttea, or low, grass-covered 
hills, 3.5 miles brioga us to 

Pomona— This is a promising tittle 



town of about 600, with si 



gooa build- 



ings. Garcy avenue— the principal o__ 
is planted on each side, with Monterey 
cypress and eucalyptus trees, and pieeonts 
a beauUfuI appeanmce. Four uteelaa 
wells supply the towa^Wii-^itoijVEA.VM 
\it\£a\\n% ^AiIV»e*, ■Cassta ■«*»* xna:^ 
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I ftom S8 to es l«ei in depth, tad flow an 
f ImmenM uuouot of water, wUicb is &s 

Sjrc M crysul. A reservoir balding 
000,000 gaUoQB ia kept full, aa a reserve 
' M all timeB. Here, too, we Haii mauy 
1 orcbuxls of oruige, lemon, fig, &iid frutt 
I trees. From Pomona It is B.6 mlleB to tbe 
I lide-trsck and signal gtation of 
I OncMBiOiUlA — elevation, 903 feet. 
I Two and a balf miles north is the Cuca- 
f monga Ilancbe, celebrated for its wines. 
o the South, ten niiles, ie Itiocon Settie- 
Ment, a ricb agricultural region, under a 
most complete system of irrigation, tbe 
water being supplied b; the bauta Anna 
River, which carries a large volume of 
water at all seasoDS. A. run of 15.2 miles 
through a sectioo of country where are a 
bw good ranches we come to 

C«ltoD— TbiB place was named for 
the late vIce-Pre»ident of the Southern 
Psciflc, and is a regulur eating itation for 
trains from the East and West The town 
U not a very large one at present -about 
MO penona will be the full number— yet It 
la quite a busy place, as it is tbe nearest 
■taUOD to Ban Bernardino, on the eaat, and 
KiTerside, on the eouthweat. The Trane- 
CoDtineulal ia the priacipal hotel, and a 
very good one. Colton has a newspaper — 
the Semi-TrepU, that makes its bow 
weekly. 

Habbls — To the west of the station, 
lialf-mile distant, a round butte rises Irom 
the prairie to tbe height of 600 feet, about 
115 acrea in area, in which has been dis- 
covered an Immense body of what has been 
pronounced a very fine quality of marble, 
besides lime and cement in great abun- 
dance. A stock companv has been formed 
krail track is to be laid to the mine, and 
the marble will soon be in the market ; tbe 
demand for which, It is said, is already 



Bernardino, four mile* east; fare, 60 cenU: | 
lu Rivenide, eight miles southwest, fin, % 

Thr RrvaiaBiDB Coujkt — la located on 
8,000 acres of the beat a^icultural land i« 
the Btate, most of which ia tiader ini. 
gating ditches, and is in a very thrivlni 
condition; iu fact, it is the moat prosper, 
ous, wealthy, and successful colony on tilt 
Pacific coast Land that in 1868 vu 
worth but afewdollare per acre, now would 
sell readily for from $ll» to $160 per »c« 
— vtrily, IKU country it tfit poor mufi'i 
parodi'te, — and there are milhons of acrei 
fiiH a» good, now unoccupied, awaiting bii 

San Bernardino — four miles east, 
and ei miles east of IiOs Angeles, ia the 
county seat of Ban Bernardiuy county, the 
largest in tbeStaie. llwasaettledbyacolony 
of Mormons in 1847, and tbe town laid oat 
in the same manner as Salt Lake City, with 
water running through all the pnncipsl 



«ry great 
ThbCojoi 



_VB CoJOK Pabb — (pronounced ko-hoon) 
through the Ban Bernardino Mountains, is 
due north from Colton, and we hear there 
are plans maturing to build a railroad 
through this " Pass " to Mojava, a distance 
of 70 miles. Should this ever be done, the 
distance from Colton to Mojava and the 
north will be eborter by 90 miles than the 

resent line via Los Angeles. The grade 
said to be easy, and the work of build- 

n arrival of trains, for San 




coming down from the Ban Bernardino 
Mountains on the east, close to the base of 
which, the town is located. All the Mor- 
mons now living here are "Joaephites," 
Brigb&m, some years since, baviae called 
home to Salt Lake all who were devoted 
to him. Tbe town contains a population 
of about 0,000, most of whom are engaged 
in fl'uit raising and agricultural puraiSu, 
Fruit trees of all kinda, with nn^'arda, 
gardens, and groves, are tbe rule, aad, alttv 
gether, it is a very beautiful town. 

Ban Bernardino is on the old tr^l, 
through the Cajon Pass, to the mining 
regions of Nevada and Arizona, now m 
little use. Tbe valley of Ban Bernardino 
contains 36,000 acres. Crops of all kinds 
grow in this valley. Much of the land 
produces two crops a year — barley for th« 
first, and com for tbe second; of tho 
former, Ufty bustiels to tbe acre is the ar- 
erage yield, and of tbe latter, from flf^ to 
sixty bushels. Uf alfalfa, from five to six 
crops a year are grown. 

Six miles north of San Bemandino are 
Waterman's Hot Springs. These springa 
are said to be almout a sure cure for the 
rheumatism I they are 700 feet above the 
valley, and 1,800 above sea level. 

Near Bon Bernardino are the Mountains, 
— East, the most prominent peak of which 
ia 8,760 feet above sea level. 

Returning to Colton, another engine li 
attached to our train, and we proceed lo 



Imb the Ban Gorgon io Pass-, ao we bid 

leu to Ihe orange groves, the Leautifnl 

ill orcliarda, the luscious vinej-ards, and 
le glonoua oliiaale of Caliloniia, aa we 
ebnll see no more of those sttnictloDa ou 
this trip. " Fare-lhee-weU, and il forever, 
still, forever fare-thee-well." 

Leavlnc Colton, we cross Santa Auaa 
River, and 3.4 milea Ironi Colton come " " 
Mounh City, a signal station, with 
elevation of 1,050 feet The road m 
runs up a narrow canyon with low hills 
each side. 

Bhcep are the only things of life ni 
noticeable. Eleven miles lurther comei 

EI Ca«eo — another signal station, i 
nated in a ravins extending to the Pa 
Cp this ravine the average grade is 80 feet 
to the mile; elevation, l.HTf feeL We arc 
now in a section where large quantities of 
peaches are raised. 

Continuing up the mountain 8.5 miles 
brings U3 (o the diimmit of the Pass, 3,593 
feet. Hi 

Han Gordon io~ There are t 
good agricultural lands near, when 
gated, and a scheme is on foot to bring Uie 
water from the raountains to the noEttieast, 
twelve miles distant, for that purpose. 

To the west, seven miles, is the igreat 

San Jacinto Nueva Ranoho, containing 

47,000 acres. This property is now being 

BUbJivided Into 10, andCO acre f&rmSjana 

■old on easy terms. We have vlsitea the 

R&ncho and are free to say the greater por- 

Uon is a soil f^lly as rich and productive 

U any la the State, easily irrigaled where 

necessary, Irom the San Jacinio River 

I which runs throuEh the properly, or by 

[Wells ; abundance or water being oblslnea 

^Vlthin fmta five to twenty feet of the 

' From this station it is down grade for 
U miles to B.uinino, a signal station, and 
K7 miles more brings us to 
[ Cabaxon — (nronoonced Cabb-a-zone), 
^hick means " Big Head," named for a 
tribe of Indiana who live In this country; 
., 1,779 feet. We are now in the 
■ Coahulian Valley. To the right are the San 
Jacinto Mountains, covered with limber. 
From Cabazon it is 8.13 miles to Wqitk 
Water, an unimportant signal station, 
1,126 feet altitude, where we enter the cac 
tua and desert country, and ft'om which 
I itation it is 7.5 miles to 

Seven PaImB— elevation 584 feet. 
L^'b station was named for scveti lar^ 
t, siluftleJ about one luilc nortli 



of the station. They are from 40 to 61) feet 
in height, with very large, spreading tops, 
Tho water at this station is the first and 
best on the west side of the desert, and in 
the da.ya when emigrants traveled this 
route with teams, it was one of the points 
looked forward to with much pleasure. 

From this station to Dos Palmas, a little 
over 50 miles, the palm treesare abundant. 
Indlo-is 20.8 miles from Seven Palms, 
with arfeprMitoa of just twen^y feet tetow 
tea-lend. The palm trees along here are 
many of them 70 feet in height. When wa 
commenced to descend below the sea level, 
three miles before reaching Indio, we left 
the sand-belt and entered a region more 
adapted for agricultural purposes, strange 
as it may seem. The cactus grows luxu. 
riantly, and tho mesquite shrub and palma 
cover the face of the laud. Prom thia 
point we descend lower and lower at every 
revolution of the wheels, down, dtnan under 
(he tea! Metbinks we can see the huge 
ships sailing over our heads, and many of 
Ihe leviathans of the deep, with an eye cast 
wistfully down upon us ; then we think of 
Jonah, and wonder if we will come out as 
he did; then, along comes the freebooter, 
Mr. Shark, and appears to be taking our 
measure with a knowing wink of hia left 
fln — ha rises to the surface as tliough to get 
a fresh breath and a better start for a ^and 
dive, looking as hungry as a New York 
landlord, as enterprising as a Chicago 
drammer, and aa "cheeky" as some of &q 
literary thieves who pirate information 
fVom our book, without giving credit. 

In some points of the depression, where 
we first enter it, three miles north of Indlo, 
fresh water can be obtained by sinking 
from twelve to sijiteen feet Here, vegeta- 
tion Is very luxuriant ;mesqulle,iron~ wood, 
arrow-wood, grease-wood, sage and other 
woods and shrubs abound. Further to the 
south, f^om Walters to Plowing Wells, a 
distance of over 40 miles, the country is 
plelely barren, la fact, is a "howling 
emess." Throueh this section, the 
water obtained by digging is very salt. 
The beach surrounding this depression 
is40fcet above high water; the lines are 
"" " same noticeable around any salt beach, 
pebbles laying in rows, away around 
the ditfercnt water4ines, as though left but 
yesterday by the receding waters. Marine 
and fresh water shells are numerous, indi- 
cating a fresh water lake here, subsequent 
'" its bpint' a part of Uit ^«^^SBSl.. 
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irliere passenger traiDs meet and pass. At 
this point we are 13S feel lt«lote tbe lerel uf 
the Bea, and iltU going doitn. Ten iai\v.a 
fiirtJienuidwH arc WHeetbeioa; gradually 
ire ascend, and at the next station, 11.4 
miles from Walt<?rB, are at 

D«s rslmaa—oDl; ZC3 feet below, 
from Don Palmaa, <lfiolation reign* lu- 
, preme, and IU.9 milts brlnga lis to 

Flnk'M Sprlmrs—Uere we are 
■even I'eel lower than at Dos Palmas, lieing 
SflO feet below; alittle further it will be 2fi3 

Five miles south, are twcnty-flve square 
nilea of mud spriogs. The first Is about 
100 j'anls east of the road, and is culd. 
Then to llie right, from one to six miles, are 
pianr springs, both hot and cold. Some 
kre SOO feet in diameter, boiling up as 
tbongh in a huge caldron, just on a level 
with the grouna. Others are smaller, cone- 
■haped, nsing in some cases 35 feet from 
tbe ground, a aind of miniature volcanoes. 
The mud in these apringa h much the same 
ecwslsteDcy as ordinary mush, bubbling up 
U in a pol, over a alow fire. The smeli, 



depresaloQ in the lowest place, as an area 
vest from DoaPalmas is twelve and a half 
feet lower. This has been called a Vol- 
canic country. There are no signs thut 
vould indicate It ever to have been dis- 
turbed by volcanic eruptions, except the 
presence of the mud springs; on the con- 
bary, most ol the rocks surrounding U»is 
basin for fifty miles are granite, which is 
nnUHUal in a volcanic section of country. 
"What few rocks there are here, that are not 
granite, show no appearance of volcanic 
matter. Spurs of San Bernardino Mountains 
have been on our left, up to this point, after 
Which they dwindle to small, isolated sand 
hills, here and there. 

Flowing; IVcIl— is the next stal ion, 
17.7 milea from Fink's Springs. We have 
risen, so that we are now only 45 feet belotn 
'.ye\. At this station tbe liailroad 
Go. sank an artesian veil 100 feet deep, 
&nd got an abundance of water, through a 
■ix-inch pipe, but it was too salt for use. 

milea further we pass 

- TortlI(a — a sisTial station, 183 feet 

■llitude, and 6 miles further come to 

nammoth Tank. — so named from a 

atuml water tank in the granite rocks on 

MP left, fire miles distant, which holds 10,000 



gallons, filled by TKin^ acid ueatly almji | 

It is said there are several hundred vk 
rieties of cactus on this desert, and we la 
ready to admit the statemeDt witiiout bmit- 
ing further proof than what can be eetn 
from the car window. They are A*7/, of 
all sizes, shape and form. Eleven milee 
further, we come to anoUier Bignal staticn 
called 

IHesqnlte—Ho named because there li 
no mesquite near or in the iiumediaie li 
cmily. Next comes— 13.b miles — 

Cactus— elevation, S9G fetl, named for 
avariety of cactus culled "occlilla," whici 
grows in great numbers, sear. 

To the east, from this station, can Im 
seen Chimney Pi 
—a huge cone, li 
rises from the summit of some low hiila, 
700 feet in height, beyond which, 40 milM 
away, can be seen the Castle Dome Mood- 
lains. They are on the east side of the 
Colorado River, from the summit of which 
risea Castle Dome, a ^anite column, 600 
feet above the mountain range, which pre- 
senu the appearance of a monslcr, square, 
Ilat-roofed building, but which in reallly, 
is a long, narrow column, when vlewea 
from a point to the southward of the Dome. 

Mesquite, sage, and greaae-wooii ahrubs 
are now to be seen on all sides. Directly 
ahead is a toll, round bulle, called Pilot 
Knob, on the eaat side of which are located 
some lead mines. This bulle ia juat seven 
milvB north of the Mexican boundary line. 
Passing on 13.6 miles, we coine to a signal 
station, called 

Pilot K.nob— From here, oar cfiune 
changes a little more lo the eaiitward, and 
we soon come in view of the Colorado 
River, with a wide, sandy bollon covered 
with willows and mesquile. From Pilot 
Knob it is B.4 miles to Yuma, about fire of 
which brings 10 us the first view of the 
river, and the next four to the west end of 
Ihebrid^'e. To theleft,beforocrossing tho 
bridge, IB Fort Tuma, a Government post, 
occupied by about one dozen "bc^a in 
blue." It ia on a high butte, overlooking 
the surrounding country. To the right, on 
the opposite side of the river, on a Mgh 
blulf, is located tho Quartermaster's De- 
partment. Crossing the bridge, which has 
a draw for river boats, and through a deep 
"■■■ — — in Arizona, and af 



jiopulalion uf about l.BOO, one-fifth of 



I whom are AmeriCHDS. the balance Span Uh, 
Hexir.anH, and nalivea— Indiana. The 
buildings nra all one stoiy higL, made of 
lod, adolje, or sun-dritd brick, tlie walls 
being from two to four feet thick, with flat 
roofB. TliB toofa are made by a layer of 
poles, coTered with willows, flometimes a 
covering of olotU, or rawhide beneaUi 
tbeiri, and thettcoveredwithdintoa ihick- 
nesa of from one to two feet. On all sidea 
of these houaea verandaa project from ten 
to twenty feet, built of poles, like the roof, 
some with dirt, otheia with only the brush. 
Theae verandas are built for protection 
against the powerful rays of the sun. In 
summer the beat is intense; often tha 
mercury marks 126, and once, aomc ^ears 
ago, we learn from a reliable authority, it 
was 130 degrees in the shade. As might 
be supposed, snow sud frost are unknown 
in Yuma. la summer, the American, 
Spanish and Mexican resldeata wear as 
little clothing as possible, while the native 
Indians' covering, will not exceed the size 
of a small pocket handkerchief, adjusted 
in the mother Eve fashion, with sometimes 
a long trailing strip of red material dang' 
ling from the rear belt, a la monkey. 

tn the hot weather, which is intense for 
about eight months in the year, the people 
sleep on the roofs of the houaea, covered 
by the drapery famished by nature- 
darkness. 

Yoroa. with all its varieties of citizens, 
is a very orderly city The great majority 
of the people are Roman Catholics, that 
denorot nation having the only church 
building in the city There are a few 
stores, with quite extensive stocks of 
goods. The hotels are not very extensive, 
such only in name ; the Palace and Colorado 
Are the two principal ones. Yuma has 
one weekly newspaper— the Sentinel. 

Host of the Spanish and Mexican bouses 
wxe surrounded with high fences, made of 

Soles, set in the gro\ind close together, to a 
epth of three or more feet, and secured 
.together about four feet (Vom the ground, 
"Wilh narrow strips of rawhide interwoven, 
ifrhen sod, around and between the poles, 
eo when the hide dries the fence is very 
, Btrong. Many of these fences present a 
f^ry ragged appearance, aa the poles range 
*Jn height from four to twelve feet above 
fhe ground. The more enterprising of thet 
'people saw these poles off to a uniform 
ineight, when they present a much more 
;'Vtistic and finished appearance. 
' The Railroad Company have large ware- 



houses here built of lumber, for the accom- 
modation of both the railroad and steamer 
busineas. The boats on the Colorado River 
are all owned by the Railroad Company, 
and are run in connection with the trains. 

Just above the railroad bridge, on the 
west bank af the Colorado River, ia eitu- 
ated Fort Yuma. It ia located on the top 
of a bold, round butte aboot one-fourth of 
a mile in diameter, rising about 300 feet 
above the river bottom, and projecting 
into the Colorado River to meet a promon- 
tory of about the same height on the east 
side. Between these hold points flows the 
Colorado River, about 300 yards in width. 
The Colorado River reaches this point 
Irom the northwanl, and the Gila {pro- 
nounced Hee-le) from the east, forming a 
junction close above the points named. It 
IB proposed by those managing the inter- 
ests (80 we bear) of the Texas & Pacific 
railroad, to build a bridge across the Col- 
orado River at these bluffs, some work of 
grading having been done in the fall of 
1M77, just previous to the locating of the 
present railroad bridge, a few hundred 
yards below. 

_ From the high butte above named, a 
view can be had of Yuma, the valleys of 
the Colorado and the Gila rivers, the 
mesas, and the surrounding country for 
mauy miles. 

CUUIRAIX) RIVER STEAMERS, 

Passenger and (Vei^ht steamers leave 
Yuma for Aubry, during the summer sea- 
son, weekly, commencing the tirst Saturday 
in May ana continuing until the last of Oc- 
tober, from that time untilJanuary follow- 
ing, they will leave every alternate Satur- 
day. Steamers for Camp Mohava leave 
every fifth Wednesday, commencing about 
the middle of January. These sleauiers 
run lo Bl Dorado Canyon, from May 1st to 
the last of October (stage of water permit- 
ting). 

Distance from Tuma, per river steamer, 
to Castle Dome, 35 miles, fare, |5.00; 
Eherenberg, 135 miles, fare, $15.00; Au- 
bry, aSO miles, fare, $28.00; Camp Mo- 
hava, 300 miles, fare, $85.00; Hardyville, 
813 miles, fare, $35.00; El Dorado Canyon, 
SS5 miles, fare, $45.00 

The Colorado river ia the largest in Ari- 
zona. Its principal tributaries are the 
Grand River, which rises in llie Middle 
Park of Colorado, and the Green River, 
which rises in tlie eastern portion of Idaho. 
Prom the junction, of tiaa _<i.-«sA. «^ 
Green ■n\wa,ft\e.*\ 
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OFado, and with Its windlnKshaa a 
length of 3,000 miles to where ft enters 
the OuU 01 California. It is navigable 
at all times about 600 miles, and la a 

f season of high water about 160 miles 
lurthertoOaTlville. Thetijneisnotfar 
dlatantwhen a trip to the Grand Caiion 
of the Colorado will be one of the most 



nearly 3U0 miles the channel of the 
river has been cut through the moun- 
tain walls that rise up on each side 
from 1,000 to 3,500 feet, forming the 
longest, highest and grandest cafion 
the eye of man overbeheld. 

Stages leave Yuma daily, carrying 
passengers, mail and express for Ca- 
stle Dome, 30 miles; Horse Tauks, 5S 
miles; Tyson's Wells, 93 miles; with 
branch Ime to Ebereuberg, 28 miles 
further ; to Wickenburg, 128 miles, and 
FresoDtt, ins miles; average fare, 16 
cents per mile. 

Lea\-ing Yuma, our course is due 
east, with the GilaKiver on the left, or 
north side. Theriverbottomisfrom 
two to Jive miles in width and covered 
with white sage, greasewood, mea- 
quite shrubs, willows, small cotton- 
woods and someiroiiwood. Theaollis 
a mixture of loam, sand and clay, with 
alkali beds in places. Very little of 
the land is cultivated, yet there are a 
few Mexican or Spanish settlers, who 
"tickle the ground" alittle within the 
first ten miles after leaving Yuma. 
Their Irrigating ditches are crossed 
in a number of places, and we are told 
the vegetables and early wheat raised 
are very good. On the north side of 
the river, five miles away, a Spanish 
settler has a large rancne, which is 
quite productive. 

About ten miles east of Yuma, the 
bluffs on each side close in on theriv- 
er.and our road is built through a suc- 



cession of rooky points or spurs whieh 
ex;tend to the river bank. To the right 
or south side our view Js whollv ob- 
structed; but to the northVard, be- 
yond the river, the country Is very 
much broken with cafions and ravines 
coming down from the high rocky 
bluffs which overtop each other in the 
distance, some of which must reach 
an altitude of 1,500 ft. above the valley. 

A few miles through rock cuttings 
and our train will reach the river 
bank and afford us a view of Los Flo- 
res, a small mining camp on the north 
side of the river, the "driltH" showing 
plainly, A two-stamp mill is the ex- 
tent of the machinery used. 

Olla City— is 15. T miles oast ol 
Yuma, inhabited principally by Papa- 
go Indians, with a small sprinkling of 
whites, most of whom are engaged In 
"dry washing" for gold In the cafiona 
and ravines south of the station. The 
gold is fine and not very abundant 

Leaving the station, within a few 
miles we will see the/r«( of a kind ot 
cactus peculiar to Arizona, It is cer- 
tainly the "Boss" cactus of the world. 
<See Annex No. 55 and page 235.) 

Leaving Gila City, the country Is 
more open, the river bottom is sever- 
al miles broad, and covered with small 
cottonwoods, willows, and under- 
brush; much of this land would pro- 
duce crops with irrigation, but the riv- 
er couldnot bedepended upon to sup- 
ply the water at the time it would be 
required. 

By looking away to the southward, 
the first glimpse is obtained of a pecu- 
liar sharp needle -pointed rocky butte, 
which in general formation Is found 
in our travels only on the Gila Des- 
ert, where they are very numerous. 
These huttea are of volcanic for- 
mation, completely isolated, many of 
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ISO. SO Aysea. Wood HsnltBC In ICp- 

vadii— No. II. ot the targe vIbtb, la BbsHQtifnl 
enaravtuB, rejireBeatiDg Bten-mulo team loAded 
wlthirood. The three WBgons uo coupled to- 
gether liie a train of oar<— called "traUwagons" 
on whiah are loaded twentj.four oorda of vood. 
At the point represented in the picture, the team 
ig ahout on the dividing Una . betweeB Gold mil. 

fourth mile—and Virginia Cltv, direct aWd. 
abouttbeaamedlBtancaarvundthepolnt ofth* 
mountain. Tble plau of coupling va^uB '- --■■-- 



heavy hauling. Thei 
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trhich rise abruptly from the plain to 
ui altitude of a.uoOCeet. In color, they 
Vary trom dark brown to black, and in 
general appearance resembling iron 
•lag. Some of these buttee take'the 
form of narrow "bog-back" ranges, 
very sharp, and very eteep, es ten ding 
several miles. The viewbetween the 
buttes or ridges are on alevel with the 
plain and extend as far as the eye can 
reach; where they overlap each other 
liie appearance Is like one continuous 
range. 

From GUa City it is U miles to 

Adonde— a side track station, with 
one buildiag, several tents and a big 
(rater tank. 

The railroad compaDy have to haul 
ill the water they use, on the first iso 
tallies of their road east ot Yuma, in 
frater-oars, from either Adonde or the 
the Colorado Eiver at Yuma. The wa- 
ter trom theOoIorado iapreferred over 
nat from Adonde, as the latter is 
itrongly Impregnated with alkali. 

Leaving Adonde we leave the Oila 
Blver far to the left, and will soon re- 
^ze that we are fairly out upon a vast 



expanse of desert, Inhabited solely by 
rattlesnakes, lizards and owls, with 
an occasional woodpecker. Sage 
knolls, iron wood, raesguite. grease- 
wood, clay, and sand— the latter very 
heavy— Is now the rule, with an occa- 
sional bunch of white calette grass. 
The surrounding peaks are now prom- 
inent in aU directions, on both sides 
of the river; many on the north side 
are oastellated and of a peculiar som- 
bre appearance. 

Passing several buttes close on the 
left,— -between our train and the river 
—the largest of which is known as An> 
telope Peak, and along over a sandy 
waste, we approach M^awk Summit, 
26 miles from Adonde, but there is no 
station no signs of life. This summit 
is simply a low paaa In one of those 
long, rocky, narrow ridges which iiere 
runs north and south, across our path. 
Just before reaching the summit our 
road is bridged over a dry sandy de- 
pression, which apparently, was once 
the bed o! a broad stream of water. 
Along the banks are many treea^ 
among which we SioUa'ftftift'^ wio^ex^a* 
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with its smooth, bright yellow bark, 
otherwiae much resembling the ma- 
drone treaheretofore described. Iron- 
wood is alao to be seen as well as the 
"b03a" oaotus, in great numbers. For 
descrlptiOD, see Aonex, No. 55, acd il- 
lustration opposite page. 

To the east of the summit, the evi- 
_Bnce8 to prove that this country was 
Onee lighted by voloanio fires, are 
abundant. The whole surface of the 
country i8 covered or underlaid with 
lava. It crops out In every ravine, 
and at every cuttintj. Where the lava 
is exposed to the air. It is soft, and 
readily broken in pieces in the handa. 
By the action of the wind and rain 
much of the surface lava has become 
reduced to duet which covers the 
ground; disagreeable at all times, but 
when watted by a Gila zephyr is ter- 
ribly annoying. 

TexHS Hill— is 7.6 miles east of 
the summit — a side track, and section 
house now comprises the atatioD. Ood- 
tinuing eastward, the generalappear- 
anee of the country is unchanged, ex- 
cept as to its volcanio evidences 
which are more noticeable. 

Stnnirix— is an unimportant side- 
track 22.7 miles east of Texas Hill. 
The Gila Elver is here about 10 miles 
to the northward, thebottom lands of 
which, as we ascend the river are im- 
proving, and with irrigation, raise 
good crops of wheat and vegetables. 

Nentlnel— is another side track i.6 
miles from the last, but it is a lone 
Sentinel, opposite the place on the 
river where the Oatman family were 
murdered by the Tonto Indians In 
J851. A run of 13.9 miles brings us to 

Pftlnted Bock— so named for the 
noted land mark on the north side of 
the river. Called by the natives "Pe- 
dras Pintados." (See Annex, No. 48.) 

<irlla Bend — Is 13.9 miles from 
Painted Rock— and derives its name 
from its location near the great bend 
of the Gila Biver, and from an old 
stage station of the same name, a few 
miles to the northward. The appear- 
ance of the country bordering the line 
of Railroad- since crossing the San 
BamardinoMountains — up to this sta- 
tion, in aa agricultural point of view 
—particularly, to an east-of-the Mis- 
souri Biver farmer— is not very en- 
aoaragiag. ret.wiiAtmffotwm, there 



are millions of acres of productive 
lands. Atthis"t>end''oftheailaIUver, 
we strike the edge of one o( the rich- 
est and finest bodies of land in Arizo- 
na—but it must be irrigated— and the 
Gila aftorda abundance of water for 
that purpose. With a proper system 



-.vineyards, nuts, and all kinds 

of tropical and semi-tropical cereals, 
can be raised In abundance; — and, 
within our knowledge— we know of no 
section of the trans -Missouri country 
where a more promising opportunity 
for the inveetment ot capital in a sate, 
legitimate, and growing_buBineBS, 
than ia here indicated. Wood is a 
scarce article in many parts of Arizo- 
na^but is plentiful about Gila Bend 
and along the river bottoms, — which. 
In a country devoid of coal, is an Item 
of no small consequence. 

Continuing eastward, the aide traok 
of EsTERBLLA la 1B.3 mlles, and 18.3 
miles more to 

31 arlcopa— where the first through 
train from San Francisco arrived May 
12th, 1879. This town of Maricopa, lo- 
cated as it Is in the center ot great 
mineral wealth, the distributing point 
for a vaat region of country— north 
and south of it —is destined at an ear- 
ly day, to become one ot prominence. 
It now contains several large mercan- 
tile houses, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
The Railroad Co. have a good depot, 
and a large freight building tor the ac- 
commodation of the great amount of 
merchandise arriving nere for distant 
points— mostly to the northward, — 
Phaenix, Vulture, Wickenburg, Pres- 
cott, etc. Ores and bullion are alao 
received here as return freight, for 
shipment to San Francisco and the 

Between Gila City and Maricopa 
there are few buildings, except those 
used by tlie Railroad Company. The 
"section houses" are ail alike, built ot 
lumber with double, or sunroofs. The 
upper roof is supported by upright 
timbers and is elevated about two 
feet above the lower roof, over which 
it estends, on all sides, about four 
feet. The space between the roofs al- 
lows the air to circulate freely, and to 
a great extent protects the occupants 
of the buildings against the powerful 
heat of the sun, which ofteiit in tl)S 
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eummer, marks 115 to 
these plains. 

The old stage station ot Maricopa 
Wells is situated about ten miles to 
the northward, on the Oita River, and 
not far distant la tho Oila Indian Be- 
aervation, where live the Pima and 
Uaricopa Indians, numbering 4,338. 
This reservation contains 70,000 acres 
or aa ricii and productive lands as 
there is In the Territory, much ot 
which is cultivated by the Indit 
who are self sustaining. 

For interesting historical matters 
regarding Arizona, see Annex, No, 64. 

Distances : Maricopa to Yuma, 156 
miles; Tucson, 91 miles; San Francis- 
co, 887 miles; El Paso, 399 miles; Phce- 
nlx, 35 miles, Vulture, 90 miles ; Wf ck- 
enberg, 90 miles; Prescott, 152 miles. 
Stages leave daily with passeneers, 
mails and express tor Phoenix, Pres- 
cott and Intermediate places— fare, 
about seventeen cents per mile. The 

Senoral direction of our road from 
[arlcopa changes from the east to 
the south-east for the nest 140 miles, 
when it again turns to the eastward. 
From Maricopa it is 14.9 miles to a 
aide traek called Sweet Wateb, and 
11.1 miles further to 

Casa Grande— this like all rail- 
way stations, when they are at the 
"end of the track," was a very busy 
place.— Temporary wooden buildings, 
canvass tents, and shanties of all 
Itinds, and for allpurposes. were scat- 
tered in all directions ; immense quan- 
tities of railroad material of every de- 
scription covers many acres of land ; 
i)onderoua "prairie schooners" were 
oading merchandise for distantpolnts 
while others were unloading ores and 
bullion; stage coaches with passen- 
gers, malls and express were leaving 
and arriving loaded to their utmost; 
and people of every nationality, CI ' 
dress and occupation, were to be 
on every side intent on some kind of 
business. Such was Casa Grande 
January Ist, 1880. But when the road 
was extended It settled down as a 
shipping point for the mining region 
to the northward — and only such 
, buildings remain as are necessary for 
^^that business. 

^^L ^hls station Is named for the old 
^^Kuin of Casa Grande, situated about 
^B4 mJJes to the northward. (See An- 
^^^JVb. 47.} 



The general features ot tho country 
along the road for the last fifty miles, 
in an agricultural point of view, la 
much improved; sage, grease wood, 
and mesqulte trees, together with 
giasBes of various kinds, cover the 
face of the land ; while herds ot cattle, 
sheep and horses are not uncommon. 

Stages leave Casa Grande daily for 
Florence, 25; and Silver King, 67 
miles : fare, about seventeen cents 
per mile. 

Toltec— is the next station "down 
on the bills," 9.6 miles from Casa 
Grande, and 9.1 miles from 

Plcactao— a small station from 
which large quantities of coke, and 
merchandise is shipped on wagons 
for the mines, to the north- and east- 
ward. We are now following up the 
lower portion of the Santa Cruz Val- 
ley, along which there is no running 
water: but, judging from the rank 
growth ot sage, mesqulte, and grease- 
wood, which cover the land, it would 
not be a very difScuIt task to sink 
wells and 8na water BufBoient for Ir- 
rigating purposes. After a few miles 
run from PIcacho station, we arrive 
opposite "PIcacho Peak," a noted 
land-mark, and rocky butte on the 
right. It was hero, at the base of this 
"peak" in May, 1863, where the first 
and only battle was fought In Arizona 
between the Confederate and tTnlon 
forces. In the summer of ISSl, the 
Union troops were withdrawn from 
this Territory, and on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, following, Cap. Hunter of the 
Confederatetorces arrived at Tuoaon, 
from Texas, and took possession ; 
soon after the news reached Sfox 
Francisco that the Contederates bad 
control of Tucson, Genl. Carltort, of 
the Federals — California column — 
started tor this Territory, and was 
met by the Confederates at tnis"peak" 
as above stated. The battle resulted 
In a victory for Genl. Carlton and the 
abandonment ot the country by the 
Confederates. 

Red Rock— a side track- is 13.9 
miles from Pioacho, and 15.5 miles 
tromEiLLiTo. another small station, 
on a iittla Creek ot that name, 17.1 
miles from 

Tucson — pronounced Tu-son. — 
Had we visited this place 322 years 
ago, we would have been classed with 
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the "Old PlODeerB," instead of a 
"tenderfoot" of 1883. 

Records show that TuoBOn is tho 
second oldest town in tlie United 
States; SaataFe, Kew Mexico, being 
the first. The first settlemeuts were 
made by the Spaniards in 1560, and a 
preaidlo or fortification was con- 
structed to protect their settlement 
at San Xavier ; and from the appear- 
ance of many of the old adobe build- 
ings, and the aged looli of some of 
the citizens, we are nut disposed to 
dispute the records, or doubt the fact 
""" " '~ f. atleast, of the earlier sett- 

_ are still living, 

Tucson Is the county seat of Pima 

" laty, Bituated on a mexa or table 
_jd. gradually sioplng to the west- 
ward—overlooking the Santa Cruz 
Valley— in lat. 32 deg. 20 mln. north 
end long, no deg, 55 min. west of 
jreenwlch. Elevation 2,239 feet It 
la 978 miles from San Francisco; -220 
nlles from Deming; 308 miles from 
Bl Paso, Tex. ; 75 miles north of the 
Mexican boundary; and 370 miles 
" rom Guaymas, Mexico. 

Sorin, in his sketch of Tucson says : 
^The Santa Cruz Biver la one of those 
irratte streams, common in thlsWest- 
izn Country, which run for a distance 
m the surface, then beneath the 
[round, again on top, and so on. In 
la strange course it so happens, that 
^e river comes to the surface about 
two miles south of Tucson and runs 
iBst the mesa on which the town is 
juilt, and thus makes some three 
thousand or more acres of land capa- 
ble of Irrigation and consequently of 
cultivation. In this rich bottom years 
ago the old mission church of Tucson 
■was built by the Jesuits, and to pro- 
tect the cultivators ot the adjoining 
fields a presidio or military camp was 
established; and for self -protection 
Incoming settlers congregated about 
the garrison and thus the town grew 
npon its present site." 

The City of Tucson was incorpora- 
_ _ February 7th, 1877, and the Bouth- 
ern Pacific Bailroad was completed to 
It, March 10th, 1880. Its present popu- 
lation is estimated between B.OOO and 
S,000 ; composed of Spanish, Mexican, 
Uidian, American, and English speak- 
ing people. The streets are regularly 
loTd out, are narrow with the usual 
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Mesioan Plaza. In the older portion 
of the city tho buildings are con- 
structed of adobe, one story, in the 
old Spanish -Mexican style (where one 
goes out of doors to get into each 
room) with an oocasional one of wood, 
sandwiched in here and there, andoe- 
cupied by the most enterprising busi- 
ness men,— or more recent arrivals— 
those who come with the Bailroad. 

The business portion of Tucson, Is 
about half a mile west of the depot, 
between which, and thedepot are some 
fine private residences of wood, one 
large hotel — Porter's — commodious 
depot and freight buildings, and many 
other modern structures in course ot 
erection. The Bailroad Co. have a 
round-house and quite extensive ma- 
chine and repair shops located here. 

The city supports three daily news- 
papers, the CiiUen, Star, and the 
Journal, besides several weeklies. 

Gas, Water, and Street Bailroad 
Companies have been chartered and 
the present prospects are, that the 
citizens of Tucson will soon be able to 
enjoy ail those luxuries. There are 
quite a number of hotels, principal ot 
which are Porter's at the depot, and 
the Palace, at tlie old town. There 
are two banks; three Souring mills; 
twobreweries;twoice manufactories; 
one foundrj' and machine shop ; six 
churches and church organizations; 
four eohools- public andprlvate; 
eight wholesale dry poods nouses; 
sixty-six dry goods an»f grocery stores 
and the usualnumber ot shops of all 
kinds found inacity of theslze. Asa 
law-and- order- city, Tucson has few 
equals. The carrying ot weapons and 
drunkenness is severely punished by 
Qne and imprisonment. 

The United States Depository for 
the District of Arizona and the united 
States Custom House, and theDeputy 
Collector of Internal Bevenue, as well 
aa the Surveyor Gen'l Office of Arizo- 
na, is located here. 

Thereareabout 3000 acresof land in 
the vicinity ot Tucson susceptible of 
irrigation ; but it Is ail taken up and 
title can only be had by purchase from 

Brlvate Individuals. The valley of 
antaCruz, in which most of the land 
referred to Is located, is very rich, 
and with irrigation, capable of lytQ- 
ducing two cvo^'a s.^atta'aSi^ — ^i^-^».^sl, 
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the spring and wheat in the fall. 

Game is not abundant in the vicinity 
of Tucson, but bear, deer, antelope 
and wild turkeys can be found in 
the foot-hills and mountains. 

The road south from Tucson, along 
up the Santa Cruz Valley, has been 
for near 300 years the great highway 
between Mexico and Arizona, leading 
directly to the. harbor of Guaymas. 
We understand a plan is now matur- 
ing by capitalists, to parallel this old 
road with iron rails and the time is 
not far distant, in the nature of things, 
when this route will be traversed by 
the "Iron Horse." 

Resorts,— in and around the city :— 
Silver Lake, is southwest of the city, 
half a mile distant; is caused by a 
dam in the Santa Cruz Biver, and ex- 
tends over several acres ; a race-track 
is adjacent. Boats, bath-houses, 
swimming baths, groves, pavilions, 
hotels, etc., are provided for the ac- 
commodation of visitors. 

Levin's Park— situated on the west 
side and near the heart of the city, in 
a grove of cottonwoods, seven acres 
in extent, in which are located a the- 
atre, music pavilion, billiards, bowl- 
ing, bar, baths, brewery, restaurant, 
shooting gallery, etc., and is patron- 
ized, at times, by all classes. 

San Xavier del Bao— is an old mis- 
sion—nine miles south of the city, in 
Santa Cruz Valley, over 100 years old, 
erected by the Jesuits, for the purpose 
of saving the souls of the Papago In- 
dians. Travelers visiting Tucson usu- 
ally take a run down to this old mis- 
sion—where, strange as it may seem 
—the Mexicans are wont to congre- 
gate at certain seasons of the year, to 
witness bull-fights that take place in 
the vicinity. 

Aqua Oalienta— Mineral warm 
springs— are situated 14 miles east of 
the city at the foot of the Mountains, 
and are said to possess medical quali- 
ties. The water is 88 decrees Fahren- 
heit, and- contains soda, magnesia, 
iron and sulphur. Gottages and am- 
ple hotel accommodations are pro- 
vided for the public. 

Camp Lowell— Military headquar- 
ters for the Arizona— is seven miles 
east from the city, and is much visited 
by the citizens of Tucson. 

The mountain system as viewed 



from Tucson is quite extensive. To 
the east, and north-east, is the jagged 
mountain range of SantaCatarina, ris- 
ing from the plain, about twelve miles 
from the city, to the height of near 
2.000 feet. Turning to •the south, the 
Santa Bltas, boldly appear in a succes- 
sion of peaks, the hignest, Mt. Wright- 
son, over 10,000 feet above the. plain, 
from twenty -five to fifty miles dist- 
ant ; while more to westward, can be 
seen the Atacoso Mountains, at the 
base of which is located the old town 
of Tubac, and the old mission of Tu- 
macacori. Beturning to the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the city, the Sierra Del 
Tucson — close the view to the west- 
ward, rising from just across the val- 
ley, completing one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting landscapes of 
mountain and plain; which with the 
wonderous hues of Arizona's gorgeous 
sunsets, completes apicture that none 
but the hand of the Great Maker can 
produce. 

Stages leave Tucson as follows: 
Arivaca, 65 miles, and Oro Blanco, 77 
miles— three times a week— Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tubac, 60 
miles, and Galabasas, 67 miles, twice 
a week— Tues. and Sat. Silver Hill, 
46 miles, and Silver Bell, 55 miles, 
twice a week— Mon. and Thurs. Old 
Hat District^5 miles, three times a 
week, Mon., Wed. and Fri. Fort Low- 
ell. 9 miles, and San Xavier, 7 miles — 
daily. Magdalena, 130 miles, Hermo- 
sillo, 275 miles, and Guaymas, 370 
miles, twice a week— Tues. and Sat, 
Altar, 150 miles, and Guaymas via Al- 
tar, 420 miles, twice a week— Mon. and 
Wed. Fare, from six to twenty cents 
per mile, varying with competition. 

The "life of trade" at Tucson, is de- 
rived from the mining industry. It is 
the great outfitting point for nearly 
every mining district in the territory, 
also, for. many of the mines and camps 
in Sonora. There are 29 mining dis- 
tricts within a radius of 100 miles from 
Tucson ; the greater number of which 
purchase all their supplies in that 
city. Some of the mines are exceed- 
ingly rich in gold, silver, lead and 
copper, and the rapid increase of 
^ecious metals is most wonderful. 
Wells, Fargo and Co*s report of the 
yield for 1880, was $4,472,471 ; for 1881. 
$8,198,766, an increase, in one year, ot 




3,726 295 Arizona ia not only rich in 

£reeiou3 metala with a mild and 

^nealthful climate but Is Hufflciently 

L flry and warm to conMnoe the most 

Bkeptical in the authenticity of cer- 

L tain old biblo veraiona which shall be 

^Damelcss in this connection. Suffice 

't to say, below we Rive the minimum 

liid maximum oF Balntatl and Tem- 

jerature, aa recorded at the following 

tovemment Porta and Camps in Arl- 

a for a term of years : 

NUn. BAIHTAU.. TBUFEBIT. 

rtTimu.(TaiiiBCit]') S.S(iiiotL BStoUadeg. 

r( Pceecott, (Freicottl ZT.09 " 10 to Bl " 

rtBowla ll.BB " aitoioa '■ 

mpLcnreU, (TuoioiO.lO.BS " 19 to US " 

-ipGi»nt Kp.El " IBtoKB" 

ip Apacha,,... .18.21 " BtolM " 

ipKoDowoU Ul.09 " 18 to 111 " 

-jpMoiaYa 13.40 " a7toll8" 

inpVerdo U.^ " StollB " 

' Avera«e H.07inoh. ITtOlOOdeg. 

But the hardy miner and prospector 

i does not eeem to ajve the weather a 

. passing thought, Wemeethimeverj'- 

ttrhere, going right along with his 

pockets full of "prospects, selling his 

tiaims ; buying his 'grub ;" punching 

■jIb "burro," and taking a "smile" re- 

jardleas of the weather or anything 

■else. 

■ for Arizona items of Interest, see 
I^nex No. 64. 

% Leaving Tucson, our course Is 
Htouth-east, oyer a broad plain cot- 



ered with aago, mesqulte, and grease- 
wood, 14.6 miles to Papago, a amall 
sidetrack station, from which we run 
up Eiilito Creek 13.5 miles to 

Paniano— a small station of half a 
dozen buildinga, and one store, be- 
Biilea good depot and freight build- 
ings. This is the nearest shipping 
point on the railroad for several Im- 
portant mining districts, towns, and 
camps. Chief of which are: Total 
Wreck, 4 miles; Harahaw, 50 miles; 
Patagonia, 60 miles ; and waahington, 
64 milea. Daily stages run to aL these 
places; fare, from 10 to IB cents per 
mile. 

Since leaving Tucson, we have been 
climbing the world, and atPantauo 
are 1,297 feet higher, or 9,53S feet ele- 
vation. 

fflescal— Is the nest station, 9.3 
miles from Fantano, and S.B miles 
from 

Benson— At present thia is a lively 
place. It is situated in San Pedro 
Valley; elevation, 3,578 feet; and is 
theshippingpointfor the celebrated 
Tombstone Mining District and many 
thrifty mining towns to the south- 
ward; several large stores and for- 
warding houses are located here: a 
hotel, several small shops, a large de- 
pot, and extensive(i*v6TO.-»ia."t'^vi.Q-a«R». 



railroad coustmotion materials; as 
this la the Initial point from which 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pe 
Railroad Co. are building a railroad 
southward, aomepeople say, to Guay- 
maa, onthe Gulr of California; but, 
we could procure no definite informa- 
tion. Oertaln it U. the road is com- 
pleted to Contention, 18 miles, and 
Btill going forward; yet, at the time 
of our visit, Jan. l*th, 1883, no pas- 
senger trains were running; stages 
were leaving Benson daily for Con- 
tention. 18 miles, and Tombstone, 30 
miles; fare, $2.IX) and tS.OO respect- 
ively. Freight for the Mexican state 
of Sonora is forwarded from Benson, 
in immense quantities, the passenger 
travel is also an important Item. 

San Pedro Valley is one of the rich- 
est atook rising portions of Arizona, 
grass being abundant, and water suf- 
flelent for that puroose. The lands 
are mostly owned by the Spanish- 
Mexican settlers, who are "'ukathe 
doginthemanger," opposed to new 
comers,GUltlvatingonly small patches 
of ground and raising only what they 
need for their own subsistance. 

The TombBtoneMining District, has 
attracted more attention than any 
Other la the territory. The principal 
minesof this district, lie about eight 
milea east of the San Pedro Rlvar, in 
alow cluster of hilla, called the Tomb- 
stone Mountains. 

Sorinsays: The region of country 
embraced in the Tombstone District, 
has long been known to contain min- 
eral. The first discovery of silver In 
this locality was at the "Old Bronco 
Mine," six miles southwest of Tomb- 
stone town. The exact date ot the 
first location is not known, but the 
old Bronco mine has been worked in 
years gone by, and produced some 
good ore. There Is a dark history 
connected with this mine, and it is 
said no less than sixteen men have 
been killed or murdered there. The 
discovery of the new mines was made 
In February, 1878, and the extra ordi- 
nary richnees was soon noised abroad, 
ana prospectors from all parts of the 
, country flocked In and many hundred 
[ claims were recorded. There are four 
I towns in the Tombstone District, 
I Tombstone, Blchmond, Charleston, 
id Contention. Tombstone, ihe prln- 



cipai town, is near the Tough Nut 
^rounof mines, andisnlreadvathrlv- 
mg city of several thousand people. 
Richmond, about one and a half miles 
south of Tombstone, has a number of 
business houses. Cnarlestou, on the 
San Pedro Blver, where the Tomb- 
stone and Gorbin mills are located, is 
quite a thriving village of from 500 to 
fiOO population. Contention City, is 
also on the San Pedro, nine^niles oe* 
low, at the Contention Mill, is an Im- 

Sortant place, connected with Benson 
y railroad, and la growing rapidly. 
The principal ore producing mines in 
the district are: The Tough Nut 
group; the Lucky Cuss mine and 

froup; Contention, Grand Central, 
mpire, Sunset, Emerald, and many 
others that prospect rich. Leaving 
Benson our direction changes to the 
northeast, and we commence to cltmb 
the Dragoon Mountains; passing O- 
CHOA, a side-track In 9.7 miles, from 
which It is B.4 miles more to 

Uraitioon Sammlt^altitude, 4,- 
eii feet This point la anatural pass, 
apparently designed by nature for a 
railroad, between the Dragoon Moun- 
tains, onthe south, and tbeLimestone 
Mountains on the north; the grade is 
easy and the work ot grading was 
light. Reports, locate recent dlsoov- 
erles of rich minerals In the moun- 
tains near this station. 

Cachlse— is ten miles east ot the 
summit, named for a noted Indian 
chief, "Who for twelve years was the 
head devil ot the Apache Indians, and 
made'his headquarters in the mouD- 
tajns near. He believed tliat he and 
his "tribe hod suffered great wrongs, 
and' most fearfully did he revenge 
them. He has been dead but a few 
years, and the remnant of his tribe are 
now eating at "Uncle Sam's" table on 
the San Carlos reservation. 

Descending Into Sulphur Spring 
Valley, 10.8 miles from Oaohise, wo 

Wllleox— athrivlngtownotabout 
250 population, situated in Sulphur 
Spring Valley, is the centre of trade 
for quite an extensive stock-raising 
and mining region. Altitude, 1,161 
feet. The Dos Oabezas peaks, where 
some rich mines of gold and silver 
are being developed, are twelve miles 
southeast from this station. Camp 
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tu order not to encumber the body or this work with matters th&t do not directly 
pertAin lo the main points at issue, the aiithor has originated an " annex," wherein the 
reader will find a mass of Information which hu been prepared with great oare, and 
embraces condensed deBcriptiona and statistical information gatlicred from tlie beet 
Bonrces. To these points the reader la frequently referred, throughout the work, bj a 
nnmt>er to correspond with the aimes sought The numbers at the bottom of the large 
lllnstrotlons, irtiich begin at the first of the t>ook , will t>e found to correspond with 
those In the annex, girlug a description of the same, and,Tice verea. 



and vulatjr, from the AtUoCle ts the Px^fib 
Ocaui. Ulnitntlng Uk sluice ths sniid diuni 
oT ProfrcM In tha clitliuUon, MWameDt, uid 
biilorj of thli connttr. 

la Ibe fOreEtannd. the contral and piincipil flR- 
nro, B beautiral and churnilDg remule.ls floatlDg 



illKhWameDI. wblU 
tcloETBph, the 



InleUlgenco throuBhOBl theUni. ' „ 

tbi plctniaje a cli;, Bie&mghlpg. manultclorleB, 



right I 
beams of light 



From tJis dVpTOCMdths tbrMnsatcontliianUl 
llneaor raHwaf , pnalng tha froMAsr aotUar'atode 
cabin udtaiiding lowud tha Weetaro Ocaan. 



OTerlaud stage, hooter.. 


uld-eaekers. poiiT ei- 


Krn*A'irr^'^^^^-'tT 










showslleelf DBihelafto/ 


haplotBre.berondthe 



tha Id^d*. bi 



irBGc, bearB,aad alhe. 



Indluii, with thcii «i|aB»g, pappODsM, and 
'■ pon j-lodgBS." taru thKlr cleipalrfni IMea toward 
iha Betting ios. a> thcj Oee rroui t&a preaasce ol 
tka iroiidtoaa TlatoD. The "SUi" Is loo mwA 
yortktm. What American man, xosna or child, 
dOM not bel a b«art-tbrob oi enltatiun as Ihef 
thlA oT tbe gtoiloiu achloemeDta ot PnosiuiaB 
•IdcB ttia landlDg of tha PUgrlin Fathers, on 
•Unnehold nT™x>th Boekl 

This ptcton wsa ttia dMitf or tbe antbor of Oe 
""--nun— Is Hatiokai, and Uloitntas, Ip Oa 
n artistic maninr^l those ftgaatlo rMOM of 
' a brstDs and bandi, lAIefc baT« ca aa ed 
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No. 4. Annex-rates of fare. 



Son 



Franoisoo, 

m 



California. 



« 
« 
« 

M 
U 
« 



Kew York to 

Philadelphia to 

Baltimore to 

Boston to 

Montreal to 

Kew Orleans to 

Cincinnati to 

fodianapolis to 

Chicago to 

Bt. Louis to 

Omaha to Grand Island, Nebraska 

NorthPlatte, " 

Sidney, - 

Denver, Colorado 

Colorado Springs , Colorado 

Pueblo, Colorado 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Deadwood, Black Bills, via Stage from Sidney 

Laramie, Wyoming 

Ogden, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Virginia City, Montana, via Stage from Dillon. 

Deer Lodge, " « « « Silver Bow Junct 

Helena, " « « - Dillon , 

Corinne, Utah 

Kelton,'Utah 

Boise City, Idaho, via Stage from Eelton 

BiltwrCity, « - - - 

Baker City, Oregon, « - - 

Walla Walla, Wlwh'n, « - - 

Umatilla, Oregon, " •• " 

Dalles, via San Francisco and Steamer 

Portland, via Stage from Eelton 

** Bedding 

" * " Steamer from San Francisco. . . 

Elko, Nevada 

Battle Mountain , Nevada 

Beno, • 

Virginia City, " via V. & T. B. B. from Beno. . . 

Truokee. California 

Marysville, 



« 
« 
« 



« 
« 

u 
« 
« 



« 
« 
« 



« 



« 
« 



« 






M 

« 
« 

« 



Sacramento, 
Stockton, 
Los Angeles, ' 
Los Angeles, ' 
BantaBarbara, 
San Diego, 
San Jose, 
San Francisco.' 



all Bail via Lathrop 

via Steamer from San Francisco. 



1st Class 



$1:8 80 

136 SO 

139 80 

139 SO 

136 SO 

134 40 

121 76 

117 75 

115 80 

112 50 

620 

1165 

16 85 

25 00 

25 00 

25 00 
22 00 
40 50 

26 20 

60 00 
62 00 

95 00 
93 00 

100 00 

61 75 
66 75 

96 75 
104 75 
106 75 
106 75 
106 75 
125 00 

114 75 
139 25 
120 00 

80 50 
86 75 

98 00 

101 00 

99 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
112 00 
120 00 
110 00 

115 00 
100 00 
100 00 



2d Class 



Emigrant 



$10)00 

103 50 

103 00 

106 00 

103 00 

100 25 

90 00 

90 00 

88 00 

86 50 



22 50 
22 50 
22 50 



35 50 



75 00 
75 00 
75 00 



98 00 



114 25 
85 00 
75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
78 50 
75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
75 00 



85 00 
82 50 
85 00 
75 00 
75 00 



75 00 
73 50 
73 00 

76 00 
73 00 
70 25 
69 50 
60 00 
58 00 
66 00 



20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
25 50 
24 20 

40 oa 

42 00 
45 00 
45 00 
45 00 
41 75 
45 00 
7. 00 
82 00 
80 00 
85 00 
85 00 
63 00 
93 00 
84 25 
55 00 
45 00 
45 00 
45 00 
48 00 
45 00 
45 00 
45 00 
45 00 



65 00 
62 60 
65 00 
45 00 
45 00 



Children under five years of age, firee ; under twelve years, half-fare. 

Cars can be ehaitered for carrying passmigers ; each person must be provided with a 
Ticket. 



Ho. S.— Amnsz. 

CUB WE8TEBV OOUVTST- 



Past and Present —This country- can no 
longer be spoken of as the '*Far West," as that 
land is generally conceded to lie nearer sundown, 
or, at liMbst, beyond the Bocky Mountains. Ne- 
Inaska, wmch we enter on crossing the river, so 
lately opened up to the world, and so latelvcon- 
•Ideied one portion of the "Wild West," forms 
QOW one of our central States. It possesses a 
yacdal climate, good water, and a fair supply of 

'kober, and the broad pralneg otihe eastern por- 



tion of the State are dotted with well-cultivated 
and well-stocked farms, that greet the eye of the 
traveler in every direction, while on all sides 
may be seen the evidences of thrift and comfort 
found only in a farming region. Wheat, oats and 
com yield luxuriant returns, and all kinds of 
fruits and garden vegetables, incidental to tiiit 
latitude, can be grown in profusion. Barely will 
the traveler find a more magnificent scene, and 
more suggestive of real wealth and prosperity, 
than can be seen on these broad prairies, when 
the fields of yellow grain or waving com are 
waiting for the hazresters. Miles and miles 
Awaj stretch the undulating plains, far— aye, 
further ttian the eye can see. 



^M^ iT 3sr E x:. 



le hotter raildenca 

W UIO -DlUBBtUBr, WIUJ UIB ImtUI 

nkfu uid henb ot Btoct, on berond ilii 
nt culiei utUemBDla ; lad now wg le 

Ckbla of tbB bkrdf aaCtlcr wbo hu 

>' futhsr irisV' knil bers, wtthln a ren f eau, vlll 
tiiie > bnme m >tCnctiTB ■■ tbooe we b — ''" 

bcblcd, tnrroaDded wllh orchardi, cardi . 

flockj. Bers, too, will tti« BSDg aeboiil-hotuq be 
round, And tbs wbils cbnrch with IM tsneilng 
■pile. patallDit the people to Ue stwde ol Blm 
nbo hitb aa rlcblj bleiead bia cbUdien. There la 
bflSQtj on Bierj b»nd. The wild pr»lr)e dowers, 
of ttnoniiid diSsrent haos and varieties, greet 
the lye at erenatep; and tbo tlnleet root that 
ever trod Broadwaj could Bcarceraach ibejcronnd 
wltboDt cruablDg ibe life rrom ont soma of 
Ibese emblema orparltT. And when Iho eoollng 
■bowara havs inDUteDed the Iblnt; eutb, or when 
Ibe motnlnB dew la ipangllnK flower, Tina and 
tree, thers la mora of qnlet, Kncefnl beantT— more 
or that ipirlC floating around na which — ' — 

man mora hDman, audwoman nearer v — 

dealre ber to ba, than oao be fonnd irlthin tha 
walla of anj city. LonEwlU the memoir of r' 

icenei lemaln ImpresaedOD the mind of the 

eler who admlrsa nature In all her pbaaea. 

For along time, Iowa. Indiana, MJchlgan and 
Oblowere gniiiioaed to contain the wheat-Brow- 
ing Boll of tbo Dnlon, and tbev became known aa 
the ■'GtanarleioftheBlates.'' Bnt thaie"graa- 
arlea " hare pushed themaeliea a little "fanber 
west," Ifwemajrbe allowed to use the Bipieaslon. 
Kebraaka has retained a portion of the name; 
CalUOmla and Oregon took the remalDder. Ne- 
braaha annnallj piodacei a large anrplna of wheat 
•nd coin, which fladi lie ws; eaaiward. With 
the adTantaeu poaaeised by thla State;-"' - 

water-front oi acicral hundred mlleaonai . 

naTli^bls the ureater portion of the year ; with 
the grandeit railroad on the eonUnentt 






of CO 



_, 1: wl'h unlimited 

power for mtiniifactDre*. ItwlllbeBtiange,!! , 

{fHebraskadoaanotauatalnher high rank In the 
great famllj of States. 

"WisTwuiD TBI Bias OT Biinnn tieeb Ira 

1%e Fu weat— Huw ollen that sentence 
haa been quoted, thosewbo are the moit ramljlar 
with the growth of onr western poSBeaalaDs 
can bes! remember. So often has It been ot- 
tered, that It has paised Into a hoUBebold word, 



with an earthlr Immorialtt*. From the 

" '—1 of that reliable and high' 

idlTldual, the "Oldest II 

~ locallCr In Che " Eastern 



bOThood days of that reliable and hlghl' 
apeclable Indlrl' " " 

beadini!— In large < 



imall eapB — of nearly ever; newspanai no 
which chronicled the fact that some hanll7__ 
packed thetr hoaiebold goods and gods (mosttjr 
goods) and left their naQre land of woods, nioki. 
uinrcbas and at^hool-hoUBet, to seek a home 
among the then mjthlcal ptalrlBS ef the "Far 
Wesl.^' But obi In later rears, how that qnotatlon 

e.pera In all eoncelrabls formi 
a fact was chronicled that o 
em Territories was admitted ac 



Well, bat wheiB waa jonr "Par West" lAm, 
hero people went when they bad "WeaCward, 
jI " on thebralnt asLsonr.wbo speaks of tba 
'est as that part of onr connirr which Ilea be- 



thOB 



idlert 



ptalries which Ho sooth « — _, „..„ 

lakea. and east of and bordering on (he MlaslSBlppl 
Klrer. iUl west of that WB« itblank ; the home of 
the aarage, the wild beast, and all unclean thlnga 
—at least bd said the " Oldest Inhabitant," 
Bnt onr hardr plonsera passed the Boblcen, 



West needed beltve'tbel 

sourl waa peopled, and the Faihi 



. MiB. 



— ,— , — . o( Waters be- 
came the great natural highway of B mlghly com- 
?, sustained In equal parts bj tbeiNjpQloaa 



the hands of the hardy pioneers. 

Ohio, Indiana, nilnois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mlasourl and Iowa, bad Joined the slilerhood, 
andyallhe tide of emigration stayed not. II t». 
Tersed the trackless desert, scaled the Buckj 
Mountains, and secured a foothold In Oregon. 
But It passed not by unheeding the rich Talleys 
and broad prairies of Nebraska, which relaioed 
wbat became, with aabeequent additions, a per- 
manent and thriving population. Then Ibe yel- 
!dw gold, which had bBsn Ibiuid In CallhimU, 
drew the tide of emigration thitherward, and In a 
few yean our golden-haired sister waa added Co 
the number comprising the States of the Dniou. 

Oregon and Devada on Ihe western slope, Kan- 
saa and Nebraska on the east, followed, and, later, 
t-oloiado, and atlllwebave Dakota, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, WaBhlogtOD, Utah, ArUona, and New Mex- 
ico TetrltDries, to say notblni of Alaska, walUng 
Ihe time when they loo shall be competent to add 
their namea to the toll of honor and enter the 
eqnaUt[ with the oihors. Tbas wa 

.»..._. "VaiWeat" olto-daybae beooms 

Ihr removed from the Westof thirty'-oi stbd ten- 
years ago, and what 1b now tUe central portion ot 

imonwealth was then the I'ar, Far Wat. 

Im Chanced— To-day the foam-crested 
if the raciflcOceaa bear — ■■— ■-> 



, Ajnetica, and the Ortect ai 

A rich, powerful, populona section, com priaing 
three States, has arisen, where but a few year* 
since the Jesnit missions among the saiaeea wer« 

■ jonlymarkaolclrtllisBtion. And— "- 

ce nsknown waste.amid tha cos;;'! 
B broad plains, ar 

rdy and orave pioneer unsDanomen ; wuiie tua 
- . .-ak mountslns— once the home of the ssTSge and 
wild beast, Ike d«ep Eulcbes and glogmr canyons, 
— "< — <■.'•— ^t£ the perpetual •' '•— 



tha cosy Tslleys and a 
icatter^ homes ot th 



proportion 
does his CO 



n the perpetual ftree of tha 



le nreaenoe ol lbs miner, and tba 
lalth which are dally flowing Into onr 
._jra are rapidly Increasing ; for, Inst in 
as the IndlTldnsl becomes enriched, to 



ountry putaka of his fortune. 

inaedlilr 

ago since the __ — — - — , 

I, In order to better protect bet cltln^n. 



___._ HlHtorjr- II TsoolyaBcore ot 

since the Goremment of the United 



had spread Ihemselrei oTer Ibe wild e 



that 



-juntry between the WeBonrlBL 

cUc Ocean, and (torn the ilexlcaa on the sonth 
snd the BKUah possession* on the north, ealab- 
Ilsbed a system of mllltai; fOrta and poets, extend- 
ing north and eoulh, east and west, oyer Ibis Terrl- 
toty. TbouiA ptodncllye of much good, they were 
- snOcIent to meet tha requirements of tbo 
s, and In many places settlers andmlnara 

- , were murdered wlut impnnlty by the Indlani. 

Id I Wise men rrgardod rapid emlE^Uon as tbeMlj^ 



r 



ktaplan at iMiaiitr.uid Ibli could not b> ■ceom- 
Liuad wltboot (Milar, ■nnr, tqd chMpn mauu 
I tnnaiortlng ths poor, who nbold ^idl; (viU 
imuerrn of tba oppor"-*'- ■ • — 



a opportnnltT toDOUUi ■ 

BTicMli lbs nid flelda oftfieWait. 

nllraad and telMpai 
>dof7ba 



nid flelda or tfie Wait. 'Bha 

-. .iph-~twln ilatci* ofcltHIulsn 

—Iran talked (^bat old tagtn abook their basda 
In the plautltade ol tbeir wlHli>m, plonilj croawd 
tbBBuA«ce. and cluoeil irlih a fimer EiMp their 
mane* bus, when Yoaug America daied broaeb 
the BDl^ect. "No, alt, no; the tblng la totallf 
■biurd; ImprHcttcible.Blr; don'ttalkanriiiorBOf 



. the* "nonld ropljr, aa ther 

ned awe; to Ro to Ihelr charch or to tbelr atock 
KuabllDgln Wall itnet—ptobablf the latter occa- 
patloB. But Tonng Amertcadla doI j[lianp to 
thle Iheorr or accept the dletun of UuDefbaca; 



U1C7 clamund (Or a lata and epeedr tianBlt bB- 
twBau them nod lheir"FatherliDd." OoTemiDeiit 
with Iti uaal red-tape delara and acientidc war of 
., ,..j.., i„j.j..t the appeal, nmllthf 



if War— of KebeliDD— nolo ted unt 
tr otaecvriae. bj lion bande 
If Iba Weat Trom foreign 



atem neceaaltj otaecvriae. bj In 



damlnl. 
tic Ibe. 

Notwllliatanding that Benton, biiir>. auu uuicn 
bad iDDgDri!ed the aeoeaaitr aad practlcabllltj of 
the eobeme. the wealth and power which wonld 
auniB totheooiuiti7fromitBraaliiaUcni. the idea 
lonnd tuna with but few of dot wiae leKlalatora 
nntll the; awoke to the knowledge that even the 
lojal Stale of Callfomla waa In danger of being 
abandoned bj those in command, and turned over 
tothelnBDrginila; tbatarebel force waa fanning 
la Teua with the PacUlc eoutai lu oblecUTe 
nilDt; that foreign and domeatic meebl:__. 
ureateDedthadlamembBrmentot UieUDlon 
three dtTlaiona; not until all thli itared them id 
the face could oar national Soloni aaa theprsctlc*- 
bm» Dfthe echeme BO eamefltlr and ably edvacatwl 
br BaiseDl of Oallfoniiiand bU able coadjatora In 
tGaDoble work. To tbla threatened Invaaton of 
ontWeatampoaiBaaiona, wbathadGoiemmentto 
offer for aaeceaallil defense t Hotlilng bnt a l«w 
bair-llnlahed and UlT-mannad fbrU around the bar. 
and the nntangbt miUtIa ot the Facillo coaat. Un- 
der thla praainra wu the charter granted; and It 
mar tmlf be eald tbiXthtroiUlieiuinaugurtiltd 
6v the grandtit eamttml qf Mood tin teorld Aoi 
eiir tnouny (Dr. without the preaanre ot ifae re. 
balUon, tbe road wonld probablr he In embiTo lo- 
dar. AlttaoDgh tbe American people had been 
keenly allre to the Importance 01 a epeedr tranill 
balween the two eiliamM ot the Continent erer 
tinea the diieo*ei7 of sold on the PacUlc alope, 
np to thla time the old. vague ramora ot banen 
deaer'a. dark, deep, and gloomr gorge*, tremend- 
ona, ragged, anow-clad monnt^na. and the wild 
aaiage, made the idea eeemprepoateroDa, BTon 
the reporte of the emlgranta could not conTince 
them to the contnrr ; nor jel the teporta of tbe 
MormoDB who marked and mapped a feaalbje route 
'- "-'■ ' -"ta Clt/. And it la worthf ot remark. 



that, tori 



wTOOm 



laT.-rycl 



rraclical, eameat men, dlaabnied the miide of 
the people rsgardlni; the Impracllcablliti of the 
icheme. alter iLe roafl bed became a national ne- 
ceaelvi— aqDeitlonofllfeaodDnitroftheBepab- 
lic. Tbe great work baa been accompllEbed. and 
today the locamollve vhiile lie long Iriin. filled 
" ~""'" — ~ inlaorpleaanre eeehers, Ihtooeh that 

_.__ .._._h.onl7BfBW7earaBgo.w.abntBdJm, 
tndellned. mjthicsl land.compoiedof chaot, and 
'^e iBBt taint efibru of natare to render that cha- 




otic Stale Btlll mora Inboapltable and anhiTltlDC. 
How gnat the cbanra Itom the Ideal to tba nail 
For t&ee hudred mUea after leaYing Omaha, Ibkt 
Tagne " Oreat .Annrletn Dawit " proTcalobt ~~ 
beaDtifOl and fertUe > aneoataloD ofTallen aa 



'alimaa can 

be found etBewbere, under like nogiapUcal pod- 
tlo&i. Oraat la tbe change Indeed; nlll p«ater 
the changei through which onroonntiT baa paaaed 
during the period Tram tba commancainnt U> Iha 
ending of eor proudeBl national cItII Tmati, ena 
one. Ve lira In a IKBt age; tbagentle bieeM of 
to-dar waa tbe tornado ot llnr Teara ago. 

In noting the hlatory ot the ContlnanlalnlUod 
we mnat apeak of the uttempta in that dlrecUoo 
which had been made b; other putlea . Xiaaonti, 
throDgb her able and liberal leglalature, waa tba 

Uonal or continental ttilroad. TbeLeelBlatoreof 
that Slate granted a durler, under which waa In- 
Forpoiatad the Hlaaourl and Pacific fiailroad Co., 
who werelo bnlldaroad, dlvervlng atFraskltn, 
eouthweet. y\a Rollo. Spriuglleld.^eoabo (tbe 
Oalena dlalrlct}, and akicg tbe line of the tbirlr- 
ilith parallel to Santa I^ New Hexloo. From 
Santa Fe, to San rrandaco pretlmiuarr aorvire 
wcrenude, andhadltnot been for tberebelUoD. 
thli road would nudoabtedl* bare been completed 
Ions ere Ihli 1 good aulhoiltlea placing the limit 
at ISM. The eauae which <t»np«]J«t tbe conatrne- 
Uon of the UnlonandCenlral loadB, dtiCroveiltbe 
HoDIhem. FaaelBE, aa it did. maatly Ibroogb 
Sauthem, hoitlle territory, QoTemmsut could not 
aid or protect it in ita conatmctlon.and conae- 
qnently the work waa anipended. The Statea ot 
Arkanaaa and Tenneaeee, by their iegtalatnraa, 
proposed to aaalet tbe work, by couiliBctliiE a 
railroad from Little Rock, to connect with til* M. 
£P., Bomewbeie between tbe ntnet^^Ighth tod 
one bnndred and iBCond degree of longitude, asA 
for that purpose a cherter waB granted. 

OrnnlaatloB of fh« IPacMe BbU- 
r«aA— Tbe eTidenI, and wb might add, tba Im- 
peratiia necsulty of connecting the Baat and. 
Weal, and tba Intervening Tenilodea, enconiantf 
the corporators ol the great trane-contlnental Baa 
to Bfiply to the Ooiemroent fur aid. Uanj maat- 
nreswerodevlBedandlatd before the people, but Iha 
anppoeed Impregnability ot the fincky Xonntdna, 



canged a hesitancy even (ben on the part of 01 
energetic people to commence the ereat work. 1 
attempt to lay tbetrou nil through vaittracta 1 
unknown country, inhabited by wsoderlng, boali 
— nomada; to acale the niow-cli 



undertaking li 



.which 

Ihe drat dv 




I 



A.isriiTE3:. 



uroJloira: Union FsolDc, 13,NMM; Ccntiil ?>■ 

Bf ranuul lETeement between tlie Union sad 
Ountnl compuilBa, msde ■sienl jemn tgo, Ug- 
dm. In Uub, hu been decided npoa u the 
"jonctlOD " of the two romda. 

Id kddiclon to tbs grant of luda and rigbt of 
•mj, Oovenimeiit agreed to tf ids Iti thirty yeueix 
per cent, bond* in aid of the iroiK, graduated as 
RdlDwa: Tor the plilna portion of the road, |16,- 
000 pet mils ; for the nait moat difflcolt poriion. 
UJLOOO per mile; lOr the maonulnaoa portion, 
fS/nO pet mile, 
na Uniaa PaclAo KtUroad Co. bnllt KK TB-IOO 
m«a, for which thaj recalTed $111,000 per mila; 
B «(N-]000 mllea U (39,000 per mile ; ISO milea at 
tS.DOO per mile, m^ia a total of «i5.IU,GlI. 
The Centnl PacBo RallKiad Co. buUtT 13-100 
!UeaattlS,D0Op«rmne: E6a SS.IOOmlleiatfSl.- 
Dpermlte: lliOniileaKt<S.tt»pernil1e.niaElng 
total at W),B8ti,l JU 



._. niotlgage bonda I 

C<OBt Of coKBtractioD, >n«terlsl,etc.' 

B the conatraction of tbe whole line. Ibera wei 



lalea, 13)0,000 bolu, fi,12&,Snc[< 



ei,£3,Ua,B0a 



. there wae nied an Incalculable 
id Inmber boardt for bnlldiDK, tlm- 
■irldM.etc. Batlmr- ■- 

rr'SriTciaaa toads (lloe.OOO), per 
m of |in,«W.8KI a< the 



le road with eqnli 



te hj ibal of 



.of tb 



have not btd m 



iiaj berelofore 



iB,aD)r(blng 



Importance of 

Imply ttom the fact that 11 r 
JO might Bay 

tapoiiiblt dmM.' We 

mail; cikllliig attention to the lait eilenlof rich 

:.. ■ . ■ —iij gluing conntry opened 

" ■- - ' herBtofoni been eon- 

polniad ont. atep by 

. Luv uiuBb iiu|ruLiBuii iBatuTe§, prodQctlonp, 

: etated^that thd Eait and Welt were Dow 

La,VapBn. and' the Oriont 



I tut couDtry which had heretofore b( 



be Taat trade oi 



oald flow In li 



mportance to tk 



_ . PaclBc tailriMd, and to 

past. piDfeaalng to thick ll 
panlea are great debtors t 



ally gmmhling a 



i'E 



hlati 



, the GoTani 

mold moat reapectlully inbmlt 

P*Cta in Brtcf.-On the IBth day .. 

lUl, hetOre the charter tor the PaclSc nlltoad 
wae Kianted, while theconslry wa»lnthemldatot 
• ciTll war, at a time, too, when foreign war wai 
noet Imminent— tbe Trent alTaIr abuwed hotn im- 



___1nanBC*"«ltyto1heQoveram*nt. 11 

tathaOov.-rDmeQt that Ii aaklng InHWidusl cap- 
' ■■ bnlld ihe load. HenLjemen are r--' - 



the Impreulon that It laa very preat beneflt to 

IJieae atockholdera to aid them to aa aitani of 

aboDt half the capital required. I beg leave M eall 

the atlfntlon of ienUecnen to Ihe f^ftbat It la the 

romment which la noder ibe noceaaity to con- 

ict tbe road. If the capltallata of Ihe conntry 

willing )• coma forward and adrance bait the 

onnt nereafarv for thla great enleiprlae, the 

lernment le doing little In aiding tbe Company 

be extent of tbe oilier half by wajof a loan." 

Again, (page 1,W1}— " It ti not aoppoaed that In 

the Aral Instance the Company will relmbnrM the 

■ JBttotheGoveramenliit will teimbaraa it 

-_ -inaportatlon." Mr. White aald; "I under- 

tahe to aay tbal not a cent of theaa adisncei 

ever Be repaid, nor do I think It dralrable 

iheT ahoaldbe, aa this road la to bo the blgl 

of the nation." 

In the Benate (aee Congrotlenal Olabt, 
%tSl, 9d vol., SdaeaalDD, STtb CocgTeaa) ouu. 
lenry WUaon, ttom Htm., aald; 
" I give no gnidglng Tole In giving away either 
loneyorlanS. I would Bink |100,0fi).roo to boUd 
lbenMd,and do it moat iheerfnlly, and think I 
had dona a great thing fur mv conntry. What are 
17B,0aO.0OO or (loa.OO&.OOO m opening a railroad 

> the central raglonaof thla Con Hnenl. that 

connect the people uf the Atlaallc and fa- 

clflcandblndnelogetherl Nothing. Aatothe 



wU! 



igs 



mihe 



leU. f 



Tbe coat of tbe overland aenlce for Ihe whole ■ 
period — from the acqnlaltion of our Faclflc Goaat 
paeeeaaloDedownlo the completion of thePaclflc 
-Vroad— ma over t8.D0O,DI>a pet annum, and this 
t waa conatantly Increasing. 
Tbe coat, alnee the eomplellon of the road, la 
the annnal Inlareat "— Iwhlcb Includes all tbe 
->rBnchee— EdJ— |3.BST,1W— lo which mast he 
idded onv^hairthe charge* Ibt eervlcea perFormed 
>y the company, about ■Itl'^l^ '" annum, 
jiakfng a total expenditure of abont •G.flOO.ODo. 
and abowlng a saving of at leaat tS.(XiO,OCiO per 






by Indiana ; ortbe large amonnla of money puld 
by Ihe Secretary of the Treaanry aa Indiiinolly fur 
damagea by Indiana to pmperiyin tbeUmem- 



lof Indian wara, c 
lands, or Ibe dett 
inea of Wyoming, 
it Nevada and Vt 



n racUltallni 

.efn'tl 



""'"li 



rurolahing aecurity In tbe i vent of foreign war*." 
Bememberthat Uie GiivtrDment by charter ex- 
acted that there compaDlea should complete their 
line by IBTfl: but. by bI mi <»taitperbDin an eiertlou.lt 

haa hadthebenefitof tberoad (erin vniri before 
the company were compelled by law to Bnlah IC 

Now. {f we takenaacFDvnfof Heminiona the 
QovemniPnt aaveddnrlng [hn hn'ldingof the road 
- and at Ihilr own Sgnrce— ibe laving during t]h« 



A. IT i<r ie: :x: 



, ,,,„__„,_. baidft po^ng th4 laCeral 

on lUtTthoti aiTKunlqfliondi. 

Agiin, If ll GOit tba GoTirnment. befan the 
oamplgtlon of tha Piclflc rklltoftd, kccoidlDi la 
lb. SUwul, "over (8,1X10,01X1 pe^aDnam, uid 
llila eoitwu cotutanllji iMna4ihii" bow Oat 
w*a tbla tncreue t Coiud II b« leu Uunaiipei 
eent. pet umnmT Bhoald tba anmi be made on 
tha Mail ot all p«r oanL. tba wivcmmenC mail 
hiTH aaved. prsvfoDi to IBT6, In thB aeven feu 
Ibit tha Uns «u completed— belOis tba con 
pandea were compelled in complala It-DTeriHtRT 
Kiujoiia or DOLLAiH. Thli, too. attar ihs Go'. 
cnimeDt dcdncta everr dollar of Intsreal on fAafr 

awn bonda iaaaadtolhecompaDlsa'" -'-'-■- 

alrncllou oflhs road. 

Tha above are aome l»w of the ad^antaitaa of 
the Pacific railroad to tha QotennDent, and. eon' 
■eqnenttr to the eonatrr at larm- 

The States and Tarritorles on the llaeorihe 

lilway. Tliia aame eopa'or 
eonntrr conialned a_papnlatloii, aeeocding to the 
eeuana ot IST", of 1,011,971, and waa anoompaeaad 
bj oTBT 18.000 mllea ol tali^TaphliDea and 1,181 
mllea of rallruada. eomptilti. and maof more in 
progreas. In which waa lovealed the enonnona 
capital of t3M.T50.Daa. Add Is lbs above the Im- 
menae amnabt of capital inveated— in qnarli 
nllta, nnattlng thmacea. dotelO|>men( of mlnea, 
and Other reaourceaor tbe conntrr, within the 
aame ten yeara— then Bliould we biinit all tba Bg. 
Drea down to lbs preaent tlmoi, the grand total 
wonld be compaiatiiel; an anoniahlnK romance. 
Wbero. bat a few jetn ago, the bnfljilo aud 
other mme roamed In conntleaa tbonaanda, and 
the aava^a alcnlked In tba canjrons, andaeeret 
hiding- iilace-i wbere they covid pounce out un- 
atcara upnn tba amlffrant; the bardy pioneers 
who bBTC made lbs Hllderoeaal^not '■lobloeaom 
lUtB the rose," a laft ualhwar for tba preaent 
generation, by Uylug down their lives la tha 
canao of advancisK clvilliailon. now are to be 
aeen bundrede ol tbouanndi of bardr cmlgrania. 
with Ihelr bnrf ea. cattle, abeep. and dnmsstic anl. 
mala: and ibetavigea ure unung tlte tbinga that 

CIruBa biers -The treat hue and cry Ibat 
are made at times by ilie ptKiple and prseaof tbe 
connlty, to regard " ......i — 1— i — j- ■■ 



road company for rccBlvIng grants of land la aid 
of Ibia road, are very enrurl sing In view of the fore- 

landa un the line of these railroads would be 
worth wiiAovtlhe roadf 

Did tba Ooveroment ever aell snyt Cool d the 
Goremmcnt ever sell tbemi Nivib. It could 
not t' allie aa mncb from a million of screa aa It 
vronld coat their aorveyora aad land-s^nta for ol- 
gara while aoivsylng and loulili g afier them. 

land oOlce In Colorado, Wjomlng. Montana. 



Utaih.o 



Meva 



only o 



tba other BUtea or Territoriea. On tba oUier 
hand, by the bnildingof Iheroad, many millions 
of dollars haie already Iband their wa; Into the 

Brict pir acTi.. These eramblerewonld place the 
BoTBmmeniinlbBpoailfonofibebojwbowanlod 
to lat hia aople, icll It, and Iben get credit for 



Ho. « Ahhei. The Hfcb ««b**l U 

Oaamlo— Au LUostiation of wMoh we wsaoDlin 
page^^e, at&ndaoa tbesiteoltbei^dBiaUHOIUi 
or>*ebrBAka. and is linuwu as "Cnidtol BUl.- 
It waa completed In 1»T0. and oost SS-O/XM). a 
Is ITS feet long and SO feet wide. Tba nuls 
apiteriaea 185 feet (rola tba gronBd. 

The boildljig la conatmcted in the most anb- 
stantlitl mauner. which, for oanioolciDoe, baantr 
In dasign, BJid flnlah tbroughont, faria bat Aaw, u 
any. anperioIB In the wasteru oouutrr. 

Mo. lAssKx. first Mteun TralB~Sea 
lllaatratiiHi and dsscrlpUon on page KS. 

tto. H anhei. The HaArone ffe Bea 
desorlpHan, page 161. 

Ko. lO Akiikx. Jmck BIftde— Vlr^Ia 
Dale waa odilnallT a atage alatlom on the 
old Denrer, Bilt Laka sod CalKiii-'- — ' 
and was laid out anf ~ ' ~ 



kept by the 

__._ , _ I aiTlBlon ani 

DQl fur the old C. O. C. Stage Co.. tTom ISU 
lo lau. It waa anppoaed that Blade wu the head 

t^. tnuhlug off stock tom the emieranta. and ap- 
propriating the esme- At any rate he waa a noted 
deBperado. tiaviDg, II le aold. Ulled thirteen men. 
The last ofhla eiplolta. caat ot tbe mnanlalita. 

the peraon who gaTe hia name to Jnleabarf! 
Blade had a qnarrel wlih Jules In ISSl, whldi 
Bodad In a ah^otlng ecrapa, nherein Slade waa 
baateh— or, aa tbeir claaa would aay. "forced to 
take water." In IBSa aome of the driirare on the 
Uns, Irleode and employea of Blade's, deooyed 
Jnlea to the Cold Spring ranchboo the Korth 
Platte Rlrer, kept at tbe time by old Antolo* 
Bnnnela, commonly known aB"tbe Dartl'a left 
bower." He waa ii great Mend of Slade'a, who 
appaaia to have rlghtrolly earned tbe title of 
'•right bower" to Uiat same warm-natnr«d Indi 
lidnal. The place where Ihia tragedy occnrred ta 
iO mllea north of CboyenDe.aDd 36 mllea belnw 
Fort Laruole, whither Slads repalrsd item Cot- 
tonwood Hprtnea (oppoalle KcPherHin atatton) 
InaneitracaacGssaoonashewaanotiaedoftbe 
esptnre of bia old enemy. He drove night and 
d^. arriving at Cold Spring ran<Ae early In the 
morning. On allgbtlng from the coafA ht ftonLd 
jDlea lied to a post In a coral. In each a position 
s« to render him perlbetY belpleaa. madeehot 
him tWBQty-thrce times, taking csre not to kill 
blm, cnraing all the lime In a moat fearful man- 
ner,rDtnmlngio theranchefbra"drlnk" between 
ahota. While drlns tbe drat twenty-two abota, be 
would tell Jnlea Jnst wbere he waagolns to hit 
blm. adding that he did not Intenifio bill blm 
1mm dlalelyi that he Intanded to tortnre blm to 
doaih. During Ibia brutal scene, seven of Slade'a 
frieodB etood by and wltneaaed the proceedings. 
Dnsble 1o provoke a eiy of pain oraalgn of fear 
from tbe ni>furtunate~Jn1es, be tbnut the pistol 
into his mouth, and at tbe twenty.tb rd shot blew 
hia head to plecta, Slade tbea cnl the eara fiom 
his Tictlm. and put them In hia pack<.'I. 

In the aalouns orDenver CItj, and other placea, 
be would take Jolea' eora out ofhia puckel, tbrow 
them down on Ibe bar. and openly boaaiinsortba 
act, woald deioand the drinks on his olood; 
pledge, which were never retoead him. Shortly 
after Ibla exploit, it became too hot Ibr him in 
Colorado, and he waa forced to Bee, Btam 
thence be want to Virginia City, Uontana, wtiere 
hecontlnned to prcynpon society. TbetH-opIe 
In that country had no Iots or nae for hia kind of 
people, and an«r hit isadnct bad become Ins np- 
liortable, the Vlgilantea hnng btni. 



1^ 



A-2s^I^^E^C- 



iiiuMa too Uts 
le. ths denpanu 

, ~iin nwDimcDllIea^Tbi 



CantnlPacIflcCan 
or BnowiheiH at t 
UylDg over the Si 
the reanll baa beei 
del&TBd ag oftan er u long as on many mads In 
Uie Eastern State a. Tbs aepUia ol Bnow-f bJI and 
the HBOaBsitlea for auow-shedB overtba BlstiBa' 
vere Icnoum, and could be guarded ogalnat, but 
fiutlierto Uie eastward, over Ibe Rockr Mcnm- 
talna, ODtharcmto ol the Union Paolila, no BQcb 
neoessltr for protection Hgaini ' 
thOQgbt To exist ;he]iae ths blooksc 



The Unlou Fas 



pie prccautlonB to protect 
dtiKiDg BDOW. by the erectk 
BnoTT-BhedB at every eipose 



ol Fabruaiy 

ly immflaitttaly took, 

. [j at the time— am- 

protpct their aots trom the 

- "Tection of anow-feneee and 

:poeed point, battheidn- 

■- - iftl— un- 

ueiafi ui jinsBDUiter (Uld ^Ight U^C, BB Well T ' 

ooBtitis the company a large anwnnC of monc 
to keep the rood open. BattheleBBOu tan^bwi 
a good one In enabliog the compMiy to take siu 
meaaurea hb were neoeasary to protect their road 
■gainst all pooBlble coutjugenoles iii the futoce, 
which theyTiow done, by raia'ogtlwlr tmokB and 
bnildlng additional snawsheds and leucea. 

Oq the "Cestnl" there are ncHrty 50 mllea ol 
■now-iheda ; one oontin . _ .. . 

length. On tlie "Union 
mllea, and inuamerable a 

Ho. IK Annex. »tat 



mlla from each otbsr on lbs Biztni Little Suidr 
1'J?"'" „!»'««— Theae slnuna ue Irlbnmrlea 
of Oreen Bfter on the east, rising uev 8oaih Psaa, 
Bboot ISO mllei north of Brldger.l 

"■Wblla flnumped there, ■nuir of Motmona. 
under commiDd of UraoD Pratt, the generallialmo 



Fowler Wella, Bnother lorSdsbJe leader „, „„ 
Hormoa chaich militant, duhed la and lar- 
'—'''■ of tb* night. 



ided the 

coiapIutelT I 
escaping f~ 

them a Terj 



.. ^ve tbe alum. Atler taking U... 

eqnlpmcDta from the men, they £sva 

y limited amoant of proTlslona w last 

Leavenworth, KaUBBa. alloirliiE 

itile Ibr twenty 



men, aud than atarted .. 

to resch that place— abaDtl.ODOnuleB 

with nowBt"— -*'■— •' — -■■-■ ■- 

with which 

aopply of jirOTl^on* Bta< 



flsblii this soldierly, h 
tba Monooiu lat Bn U 



biinilDgi>pe*'erTtbliig which they could not cuiy 
•wsT, and retreated, drlTing the Block with them, 
while thoaa left to ilarra tDmed their bees eaol- 
ward. There vera 980 aonla Id that deapoUed 
partj , only (foAt of whom ever reached Ihs Gurdar 
aettlemenls;(heknUcoftlieaaTBj[ ' ' 
flolshlDg tha crael work begnn 
Mormona The enrvivors rescheu i,eamiwona 
^ Jane, 18BB, brlnring tha Sad InlBlllgonc* of tha 

"Theloaaof these trafna Deceaaarlly cnt abort 
the ■appUea In firldger. The troops were pat on 
nhottratlooB, aod, toaddio Ihtlr honor, tbe heaf 
lanylng the eipedttlon had nearly 
death, 'eavtug but a few head U 



Black Fork the command loatOT 

nlgbtrthshorseBanilnmloBdyii 

fcriim^Bee page 173". " ■" " I"" eqnar ratio. Before reaching Br 

Wo. 16 Annex. t;»lrllat«d Bocks ..t '*'.»«"<>"» "■"scimipeUed to leave the 

"-■ ...... ...,i....i. *i.M- i>uii^ [y (Jig enow, tha ho 



I (lapltwl of Call- 1 



fircFB Btvri^ 



Is described on page 73; It." 
to repent It hero. f 

Ilemorles of Fort i ! 



I . - - ',- 'I",* !"="' of '857, on (he 3M of No- 

tl^.h '""*''"''' *S™ blowing cold and bleak 
■«rer tbe a now-cojeied ridges jnuroandlng Brldgar 
■[—•town with a alguiflcant name, but noUdDii but 

— B except an old alone boiliSing with the -B- 

on of fOrl atUchod to It, bBLR by tbe HsV 
IX lit f rite pierced for three all pound moon 



ms, and then, to obtain ttis Sbroua t 

eep. Tbe men had no other fuel i no 
la they melted anow, lor three weol 
caching Bridger. 



immand of firlgadier- 

leSrib.' under HlOur K 
r Colonel Uoirjaor- ' 
■r Colonel Howe; 



Bait Lake City, 
the serenth. nn- 

tt"'anllJe™SnS?r 



rnyed. tbe 



troops immedistely 
: that -waa palatab'- 
ea could reach thi 



noii-ing that do bd| 

I late in the spring, xne hi 

me had mostly left the hiUi 
mmeditttely rednoed to ono-haU, bul 
— •-■'■•*--■ '--■ "=tbdayof Fobi 



deep, eJid 



log the 

by, who g^J 
plBCedinhli 



failed on tb 

iut-cruarl«v ration 

I last of all their Btoroa. Two lOO-pnuni 
were secured by Mftj. B. B. B. Can 
for them 8300 In gold. They 
lent, which stood nLere the old 
nda, and he anpposed hia trei 



flag- 



Flbjor WUllama. entered Bridge 

"Kovamber.andeatabllahBdacBiLi., ,u. c 

Of tbeaopplyir Inaccompsnyliigtbeeip.- _, . , „ .— . 

nnmberlng at least Ida wagons, wai behind de- toniahed Major. Imt aeoiuiuB 
layed by heavy snows, cnHrely aepatalad from which they eacaped in the darauesa, 
tbe command, and forced to encamp about one ceedeil in biding it about a mlla tron 



But that night a party _ „— = — 

opany I, lOtb Infantry, conmiBUdedbylJeDt, 

the plna and throwing thi 
lahed M-'~ '-' '■ 



pulling 
fiour, with 



A IT isr E ::£. 



tliB Bii£o-bruah. All nse coDfuBioQ. Tbe Ions- 
roll i"fta bentBuj ttB troops tomed ont tui sn- 
•wired to thair namei, no but being abitDt. Bo 
tbe railUr coded fgr Ihe lime. Tbe nert 1U7. U 
guild moiiDt. ibaUijur commeiiced t penODkl 
■eirch UBong tbe leoU tor hie lloac. He found— 
wliai! Id one teat, two men were cookingapleM 
ofmaleme&t; In untber. be I^aDddTs men cnt- 
Une op the froiea tkln of an ox, prepantorr to 
iDBklngaoiipotU.tbeoiilyothsilctcredieDCIolb* 
■MorjmefeboiraalUtleiloiir. Osercome bythe 
■igbt or lo mncb wrelcbpdnex, The HijoT rat 
down uid cried it hie Inftbillti to afelet tbem. He 
ukedtb* men iribeTOoDldotitklDnotblDK better 
to eat. (tnd WM aniwered In tbe aeRitlTe. 

"The HTenir oT tbe BnSerlnBeodnredbi' tbe 
men neu)/ demonllied thsm. eUll tbe; went out 
CjraglDE, dr^giDE their wuled fonni ibrangh tbe 
■now with pan dlOenllj. Soma woold meet 
witb inccMB Id their hnnie at times ; othen would 
not. TbamnteeaudboimBWereelUierUlledlLiid 
Mteo bf the man. or died ot cold and bnnger, 
whtch left tbem wlthont tbemeaoeor BUppIyliiK 
their c»mp with wood, only M Ihey banled ft 
themfelvea. But the men >1M nni mnrnn 
Twenlj 01 tblrtjr wool 

It with wood, bibl It ,. „ 

healed Iti own wood, tbUB BBcuring a dallf enpply. 
Borne daje»»trar crealpire would be alalo by Ibe 
bantera, and there woDld be rejoicing Id the camp 

'• Hafly In the aprlng oflMSmoH of I 

b and K, of Ibe 10 Inranlry, aod comi 
Ibfaniry. Twenty-BercD men ftoDi eat 

nnlTlng In tbe pinery, they rband 
and race, whirb hi^baen need by t 
and BTeiTtblne cnnsenlent but the 
eblnery. Locklly IbBonartei^maei 
had the required mBCblnery. and 



her^ anduler loading 



qaarten. O'ti 



■w iDlll Id good 
of SeptamDer, ' "' 
ready [or " " 



nho Uld tho triwh vf tbe TTiuod Fudfle 

Ad. One morning. Faddy itoj-ted down 

Kcbo Ca&oa wltli a long trsio o( Oat cub, ali- 
"Ben lu nnmber, loaded with tlea ondll^imdll 
or t^n rciBjl Iwlow £cha City, vbero -wen then, 
.1 now, tbe alstloD, Bwltchea, etc. Thersadv 
rill remaoiber that bam Out divide to tbe moUh 
f Eehc Ca&on la a bevry gtsde, no level pUoe on 
ihjch can wonid gUok t£etr apeed. 
Tbe train bad pTooeedBd but a few mllea down 
be ce£oti, going &( a livelr rate, -when the en- 
gineer dlBooveied that Uia train hod. parted, and 
loiutoadedEaraliadbeenLeftbehiud. Wliemllii 
train ported Uiaonde »u easy, beace that sot- 
llon attsobedto tbe looomottye bad ealoed aboDk 
'laJf-o-mlle on the atray eara. Butirfafln-diBoov- 
ired tbey wcra on liean gnlde and ooining dowi 
in the train with llgbtalog speed. Vrhnt was to 
w done ? Tbe leading trefo coold not Btdp to 
Ilok them np, for a,t tbe rate of spaiMj et wbieb 
hey wore approaching, a collision would ihlver 
lOtli tralna, destroyiug tbeia and tlis Uvea DI 



, ; tbey were fatt asleep behind tha 
Oneojne thecoma, (airly bounding 
ck In their nsgulded Bpeecf, and away 
imotiva and train. Away they IlBW, 
inrves aud over bridges, pitBtrooky 



le wblBtle, Uia Won 



ied Paddy, ODd with tba 



lartet^maalar'i 
nery. and aoon may bad 
inning order. By the Itth 

r nee. They were large onougli tor Hve 
lea, Including a obapal, hospital, sntJer's 
.„^...^, B,iard bouee, et<i. 

■'The Fonrth ot July, 185K. was duly obeerved 
and honored. Tbe nag-ataff wn raised lu the 
eentai of Uie parade ground, the flag bolsted by 
Hajor Canby, and prayers sold by Ualor Oatlin. 

"On tbe 23d of September. ISSpI, a large traiu 
Of supplies arrivod, causing great joy Bioocg the 
troopa. Two days later threa long trains uf euji- 

Eiea nied through the place on the way to Halt 
ake City. 

Ho. ISAnhbi. Hnnclns Bock, Utah— 
Bee description on page 97 of this book. I 

STo. 1» Anhbi. IStvamlMMit Kuck— Tbe 
Urge mustratlon, No. tl, iBooHot mnnybeHutltuI 
vtews to La seen while poBslng through Eche And ' 
Weber eauyuBs.tJtiib. From our i - 

the appearance of Bteamboat Bock 
ly perfeot. Tbe linea iHHainalii ty 
graoefnlly ui 
been of the 
and other Hbmbe, growin'g along the "upper ere- 
vioeB oan easily bo ooujaotured into a load of 
pSBBengers worthy of (be mighty Tea Bel, bntabe 
atonds iu Etono, and the abiu carpenterB — t^e 
•lemeata—ore steadily taking her tdmbera apart. 

Mo. leo Aunkx. Paddy jitira' KIdc— 
Ur. Miles, or "Faddy," as be was fauiUlarly 
called, WBB foreman to tbe CoBament Bioth- 



tzain was DloBO on to them, imd If tbey collided 
the canyoD would ban a (toarnil Item added Id 
lt> hlitory. On went (ha train paBt tbe aid*- 
traclie. tbe almost frantic men tbrotrlDg off tha 
litB, Id hopes that Bome ofthem would renuin on 
tbe track, throw olf tbe runaways, and thai •ay* 
the forward tram. Down the gorge tbey pinnged. 
tbe terror keeping close by ihem, leaping aloni^ 
a most flying, aafd one, who told qb the tale- 
while Ibe locomotlTe strained enrr iron nerve to 
gain on Its dreadeil follower Again tbe wild 
aoream of the locoiooilva of "swlI«heB open," 
ruDB "nt OD Ibe ntrandwaa heard and understood 
fn Echo Clly, The trouble was anrmlaed. not 
known, but tbe swltcben were ready, and if the 
leadlnglraln had bnt tbe dietanceltcould paaa 
on an^ tbe following cars be swltcbed olf the 
track, and allowed to spend ibeir forte against 
tbe mountain sldi. Od shot (be lacomotlye, Ilka 
An ■rriiw rmm the how. tbe men (brewing Over 
well-Dlgh unloaded, 
ise to tbe eurra by 



rblcb lbs t 



id with * 



> qe. 






rnab down the embankment. Into I — 
and creek below. ■■J}o«nbi«kaL"i 

Echo dity. and were quietly mlUnEon Ihe aide- 
track Ibr further developments. Tbe excited 
crowd, alarmed by the repuated wblitit g. wae 
;oon Infarmed of the caoae of theae icreama, aul 



^sTTrsx. 



jmmodlately -neat Dp 

the dlsaitBT, to bring 

Hiflv (LTTlTed they foimd tbo poor uururtticratea 

■Ittingoatliobiuik, Bmoklue-^ ' ' 

harmeii, liiLVlDg just woke up, 1.11D maii uiuj 

"knew of tbatrcmblfiirBH when ther vera pltcbcu 

away from the broksu c&ra oa tho soft green- 



Wo. »1 _ 

hind the station 1 

thedignitrodni.. ^ 

lumd DOlut we atrolled one bright, Bprlug morn- 
ing. Alter Ka bonr^ toUiome mUong Uuough 
Bage-braih nod bnnoh-gnH, then among BBge- 
braah and rookB, nntdlws had attained ahslght to 
■which that penlateut ihnib oould notattadn, than 
smong rooki, stontad osdaii, Vny, dalioats flo^ 
tm and bleomlng moaiM, untQ wa stood oa t1 
■ummlt of tlia peak, on a samnr lidgB ol gn 
Ite, not over lour feet wide, and there, afauoat ■— 
..^ ... .. yj^ monntaln) lay the 



Gnat Bolt Lake, a^ead out like a vaal mirror 
twfiBre ns, lt> placid boaoin ^ttarlDg In ths 
morning bod. Ilka a field of bnnilahed allver. 
Hlle after mile It Btretobed away, plaold aadmo- 
tlonleiB, as thongh no Ufa had erar oanBod a vi- 
bration ol Its ooiranta, or glVBn one Teatlei) Im- 
jnilae to Ite brliiv bosom. 

By the old of the Blaaa, Cbimh or Antelope 
and other motmtaiu lalands conid be distinctly 



Ir towarinu orosts fa 



Etondlnif 

this WILBt 

beanty 



AwHv boyoi 






.terB, they poBBCBB a woudfi 
uponse lor ibeir otter iBalalJ 



ialttuila rise the wbite- 
eteslfd WaBB,tch Mountains, and we believe thB.t 
WBc4i pick out the curve itfThelr brown bWbh 
whereues ties Suit Lake City.Boeura and bfliutitul 
In her mountain faatuesB. Far away to tho 
BOatbwe.rdlhera&e blondB with the shy and wa- 



a, blending with than In roelwavlng ro 
Bnlag color, ■-'-*-'- -'— -• =— ■- "■ 

forther. Torn now xo xdb lerc, ana luera, sweaj 
It^ up far behind Fromontory Paint. Is the nortl 
■wBBtem ann d( the lake— Monuroeot Bav. Tbr 
long, grccD line Is Monument Point, tl 

long ridge famul 

though ft would B- 

enna. Awnytothe west i'ilot Knob rears its 
oreBtoI rocliBfrniD out the cetiter ot the great 
American desert Do not look lunger la that 
direction, ell Is desolation ; only a barren p^n, 
and haid, gray rooka, and glintiiig beds of alkali 

Ono more view to the north, one look at l^e 
lines ot green bills and greaoer slopes whleh 
aweep down towardthe sandy, soge-otadplatoati 
ouwhlobBtandstlieBlaffiQUiBiiotbsi and loit look 
Bttha plooldlake, andnow. cooledandrelreBhed 
liy the monntain breen. we plnok a tiny ioosb 
bell from the cleft in the rook, aod then descend 
the mgged mountain. We bsTS seen fialt Lake 
from the most eommanding point of view from 
the north, and now we arel>eteer able to under- 

-nhicbare ise mUee In JeagUi by 45 )n width! 
Vbe principal Islands are Antelope (15 miles 



>t, Btonsbn ry , Canington and Esg. 
Bathing places ■"■ '— 




rendering tbe barren visate blooniine anil iin>- 
ductive. that Hie waters ot the lake have luen 
steadily, and ore now IS teet higher than they 
were 20 years Ago. Fences, whli^ onoe anoloeed 
Una meadow lands, axe now lust peerina above 
the flood, marking Its encroaohment on the fer- 
tile bottom lands. The grand old mountain* 
bear unmistakable evideiioe ot the iraler'a pres- 
ence tar nn their loeb sides. At what time the 
reached that alUhide, pi whether those 



UiB lake by voloinla aaS^, and oanled thai» 
water Hues wlOi them, are qneatdons no one can 
answer. Savons may give Issraad theories n»- 
gardlng things they know nolUna of : tbey may 
demonstrate that Salt Lakelsheldin Its presemi 
position by immotable laws, bnt they cannot de- 
stroy the ocnlaf evidence that It has been rising 
slowly and steadily for 30 years. 

No. aa Anhei. CaiintmlB— Page 226. 

Ho. X-t ASHOK. H>DllnK Orea In 
BIdPH-Hee irnEe 140. 

BrlRham Toil dk— Late 



of file Lattei 
His father, Jobi 



in,i Propbet ot the Mormoo "Church 

" as born In WhiWiiig- 

day of Jime, 18ot 



spring of ISayflrs 



nself thnrougbly 



bo thai 



21, aad in i 
>k ot Uormo 



In April, lr*32, ho 
' the Mormon Church, 
son, Brlgbom Young 
uqualnted with tbeur 



Btia of the man that bo was deUberate 
In arriving at an opinion, but when It was once 

While Joseph Smith was olive, by whom he was' 
boptlied, he was his triend and firm supporter, 

-waa composedot but a.perBi>cQted and Incipient 
handful, fleeing fruui ptooe to place, unta the day 
othla death, his was the master-spirit that con- 
trolled all their deliberatlonBandrtOed In aU their 

-ganizer and master spirit that enabled 



, by p 



LI 1947. w 



icilB a 



.. ^n poBBessed of the 

Buueiii mHourci-i. unucstablisb among the far. 
f mountains of Utah Territory, a piospoTDuB 
id thriving oommnnlty. 

Be was equal to tbe grand occasion of his life 
rescuing tbe church from disorganization at 



■A-isriirBXL 



KnTr>o. in ISM. whan he ileppod to the troat ai 
to«k the helm. The good of the Cborch WM i 
WiTi bla am and ^nmoat conildentlon; I 
' ' LDi for Itii iiraiineHlT. and InlhelrincAH 
icntlOD. h 



:e all new orgmtialioiu. eipeclall; 

tluiee of an ecclealutica] cbaracter, there were 
' rlTalB to be put dowa, and Id 
ie*e. be waa haqnenUj kncsd 



SportoDltlea fbr becoming a 
th a large, iKnoruit element uuuuk 
few men with the «ma teniclCj of w 



tolDi awa* with 

--taksnuajnni . _ _ 

a odlnra of the ontjIdB nnrld. with Ibe aama 
tyrant and deapot, 

hlaaabjaeta, 

til. and (Ore* 

_„ ipiel prieat andBaTelalor of 

the Wormon Cbnreh. 

Prealdent Tonng haa taken a prominent part Id 
all pab Ic ImproTBmeDta, In sTer; plan olcnlaiad 
fa> t&cllltatecommimtutloii between tbe TsrHtorT 
and the Uailera Hlalaa; miiterLallr aBaletlDc In 
ftirmluaMveral aipnaa oonipanlei and atan 
IlBB-. HB ballt eaTBrd hnndnd mllea of the 
Weaieni Unloa Talegrapb, iiaded 190 miles of ihfl 
UulOD Pacific railroad, and baa eror offered hie s«- 
■latance lo eyttj eaterpriie of the kliid wUoh had 
» material bearing on ftia'-- ' ' 



and admired by tl 



IB InterBalB of Utah. 

id reiMcted by hla ta' 
world at large. Wedi 

_ „ ._. aaventr-alith yearof blaaga. 

Ela funeral took plan on SondSf . Seplember S. 

18fT, amid a neat pnrulardemonairatlOD.tbe body 

r,. .._.j,. SO.OOO people. 

dalle ducumcnt,prspi 

actfena for the con doc 
The papBr waa read 
tbeaasembledmultit 



the fQneral Dbaeqaiei 

Oeorge O. CBnoonbcfr 

on the oav oF the fnncrai, ana me inetraciioii 

therein con'alned were csirled oat tothelettei 

"I, Brlgham Young, wlab my faDCral aeryIc«B t 
be GOD dueled after ihe fnllowlDKUiaDDer: 

When I bruaihe my last I wlah my frlenda to pn 
my body In as clein and wbolsaoms etBt« aa c>_ 

'entiy be done, and preaerve Ihe aame for 

>, three orfoardaya, otaa longia my body 

can t>B preaatred In a good condition. I want m- 
cofflnmade of plump 1)4 InchredwoadboBrda.nl 
aerimped In length, bat 1 wo Incbea longer iban 
woald meaaure, and from two to thieB locbe 
wider 'ban la commonly made fOr a peraon of m 
breadth and ilze, and deep enough to place me on _ 
little comfartable cotton Vd wfth ajoad aailable 
pillow for aiie and qaillty; my body dreaaBd in 
my Temple clothing and laid nicely InW my cof- 
fin, and IbecotEo to have the appearance t' " 

ahoald Cave plenty of room to do so ; the 

At my Interment tnlahall of my family 
that can be conveniently, and the male m 



liberty to near tbem. The aerricaa may be per 
mltted. aa eloglngand a prayer offered, and if an] 
of my frlenda wiah to aay a few word*, and reallj 



desire, d 






and when t! 
burying ^nuod which 1 hiv 



..ally 

loaed theCr 

the (ontbeaat corner of thla 
vTmaaon work, large enongh to reeoiia my colDn. 
' "* " 're placed In a box. If (hey chooae, 
lerialBB the coffin- redwood. 

It.tballbceartbm 




I— la cDTCT It until Ihe wiUi t 



ired, u-Ucti will lei 



roofSdoTir with aome kind of a tempocuj 
. There let my earthly bonis or tabeniacM 

In peace andhayea good ateepnntll the mora- 

Ing of tne drat reaarrectlan : no crying, nor mooTB' 
Ing with any one tbal 1 bare done my work falik- 
t^yandlngoodfaiih. 
■ —'-h thla lo be read at ibe foneral, provtdlM 
lahonlddle anTHheie In tlie monntalnt.! 
iia abora direcilon* reapecllci; my plan 
il ti> bR <il»Erved ; but If f ahonld lire to m 
JackaonConniy. I wlU 



back with the Chnii 
~ I bfl bnned Ibore. 



Prealdant oft 

day Salnta. 
SinrDaT. Noiember 9th, isn. 

Salt Lake City. Utah Ter. 
Brigbam ToDngwIII ereiaCaadnnnnliienUylH^ 
ward on the pagee oflha world'aUatorr, Monaer 
tbe moot reiDarkabla men of the nlneieentb eta- 
■— T. roanecled by hla followers and admired by 

world at lane, whose vlcei and virtues will (a 

id In hand adown the stream of time. 



epBopli 
most tn thi 



oner e.OOO le«t In ftltltDde. 
of ihia tract Is located tb> 
idyof walBC is^jlmllaa 



, . jifT.«T ^l. 

monnlalna that hem the numerouial- 
ivery aide rlae lo the belgbl of from 10,- 
00 leet, and are covered with perpelna! 



conntry preeenia the m 
le great numbe 



wonderfnl vol- 



„ of hotapringg i . 

geyaera represent tba last staEea—tbe veLtorea- 
caps pipes—of ihesa TemarkaEla volcanic maiil- 
feitatlons of thelntemal forces. All these sptlnGa 
are adorned with decoiailona more beantiral than 
hitman mind ever concetved, and whli b have ic- 
inda of years for tbe cunning hand 
■*■ ■.remarkableottheae 

boiling hoi water is 
Id altitude or IM 



L In diameter tn 



fS 

feet. This dli 
geiher, and so 
discharged. tbi 



."C^ 









In diameter. 



1 In comparison with 



the Hoi Kprings of tb 

The mott wondiifal storr aboat Ihla remark- 
able reglim Is told by Langiord. one of <be first 
dlBcoverets. Haaavs: "Af acertain polnton the 
UQs down a ateep 
snrface of slate-tuck. 



of I 



rnrbli 



Rlrer, the w 

e so amooth tc 
/riclio'n b 



o great Iblt 




a Horn, tbe lel- 
,e OkJlBUo, bBVB 

' It DOltll. tbPD 

-^, in ila turn, 

Btiaim tbat'cmptle^lta'tldiui' at'leut 8.900 mi lea 
below Iqu> Ibe Qaltol UbiIco. Tbe Boilie Rivvr. 



or Ibe HsdieoD t 
lerrllDrr Defora 1 



nlwiLbtboi 



> rouiDE puaage ot baadredB of mile* In Uiu 
Bbj'aHa oT cuiyoDa inrpHilDK iven tboie of Ibe 
YollovtBtDUe la eruidear, dspth, and gloom, 
KBcbHtbeEaltaroUIoraU. PunetnUng to tbe 
lon^reeeBBea whare Iheaa aprlngi ilie, tba ex- 
plorer BUndB, M It were, uulde of tba grandaat 
WBler-Bbed Id tba world. A pebbla dropped Into 
ono aprlnetoaclieaawater-nerTeortbe PicUlc; a 
pebhlecait Into anatliertaDCbaaftalmLlat nerve 
of the A'luiilc Ouui. It la atboDRbt to udbs 
(be wloKa ot tbe apliit of a maa la tncb a place 
10 cipBDil like an eagle'f. (See large UlDiaanau, 






b of eacb moutb. Tbe 



PaiablelnU. 8. 



Yakobama, Japan, 
Ulogo, 
NagBBnH, ■' 

SbBDzbae, Cblna. 

HODgkODg, " 



log In Sntopean itearige. ona-balfcabln ralcp; 
catiiiE InciblaBud aleeplog In EnropeaD iteer- 
■ge.tlLree-qiiJU'terB cabin nlea; eating aadBleap- 
Inola cabin, (oil cable ralei, 

Snlba. baggage allowed cacb adalt, llntdafB 
"' r-^bln paeacDcei : ISO Iba. eacb. European alver- 
lOOlba. eacb, C'blneaa Meerage: proportion- 



, ua: lOOlba. eaci 

Hi- 



erdney and Ankland tU 



... Paclflc Halt aleameblpe 1i 
cleco abont Ibo lat of every m — "■ 
nod HoDltong, and Tor erdne 

HonoIalD, at abont tba Mmi. .... _. 

mODtb— and for Ilew York, via Panama, aboDt ibe 
let andlfitbor eacbmoatb. For VlclorlB, B.C.. 
Fort Townieod, SealUe and Taeoms, tbe lOih, 
'*"'■ -^d30tUoreaohnlontb. 
Oregon " ■ " 

^A tm^,^ c.^ it^^^^r^^^ e»Brj fli 



Portland from San FranclK 






irvala; about weekly, however. 
Col. Hndnnt'H Survey. 

loF Prumuntory Polni, tbe line 
— ' y of Ibo Idabo 



known ae Colonel Uadaat'a Borvey of Ibo Idabo 
snd Oregoo brancb of the V. P. R. A., pBaeea nortb 
lo Pilot SprlDRB: tbenee down Clear Creek or Rait 
Rlvsr to briake Klver, and alODR ibe eonUieni 



bank oftbla stream' to'Old'BFeTrT"; tbeDCaacnaa 

' Umatilla, on Ibe Co'umbla Klver. 

dlatanee between Promonlory and 

1 eanntrv 'ta nnfnvltlng. tbongn not 

monutalna 
- ityoti _ 
propoeed n 



Haft Elver, U 



dlag Id fertile v 



ugb a 
bold 
There la 
-r bDlldlng 
BogU) Of tba 
m Promon- 
tory IB abont lOU miter. Tbe iceoery along the 
Una le varied, from amlllng, fertile Yalfeva loToftr, 
snow-dad moBntnini. Wa will apeak only of the 
- - racleriallca of tberonteondof oneor 
of remsrkablo Intereat. The main 
' ■ ~ " la Ila 






ork of tl 



called 



dlBCOvered by Lvwia and Clark, wbo ven- 
tured weatward ol tbe Rocky Hountalug In IBM, 
" ' Binlba Boeky Monnlalna.neBr Fretnont'B 
)□ the Wind River Raoge.wblcb divide* 
BDdWyomtnBTerrltoriea. Tbe bead watera 
etream aretiroi Ventre, Jobu Cralg'a and 

:;reeks on Ibe aontb, with the oniletB of 

Lyon's and Barrel's lakea on (be north. Tbe een- 
—> -—— -.f Ibe river from Ila aonrce to^lg 
weat. At Ibta point Benry'B Fork. 
I flawlngfh>m the tba north, empties 

the main river. Tbence tbo couno 

ta BODtbwealerly nntU the Orst falla are reached— 
abODt 400 mllea ftom tba rivcr'e iinrce. Tbeie 
are called the Ahkbioax Falls and are very flue, 
bat do not preaeotao aablimean appearance aa 
will be Been abont lOD mllea Initber down Ibe 

j»the8Ho- 

. aoiaet high, doting the 

eccnein one grand leap oC SlDIMt perpendicular. 
Tbe width orthe river at the point ot Uklns the 
Hat leap ia abont 700 IBel. Tbeform ottbe falle la 
diealar— Bomewbatlike iboeeof tbeNlaEara. Be- 
fore the river reaches Ibo caBCadoe It ronabetween 
lolly walls, which cloae In aronnd 




Ji-IsTlTEX. 



LOlO Itat below tba toM 



lU pUIU- 



. . ...a tOMoT tbalilDllk. Tbemoat 
HsplaU ilew of the bU* in obulned bom Look- 
II Point, ■ DUTOW eplt or rocks vhlcb jtniatM 
cm tlM iuId bloira m ■hon dlii*iice down the 
,j«un ftiim Ibe Iilli. From ttili point Stgle 
Bock rl«« before lu In tbBDildst or ths nplda, uul 
•ImoBt orerbuiElDa Iba fulla, (nllr UK) IMtblsb: 
••- -">u-llketap ■onsoiuUdbj U eWlo'iDCBt, 

iieir •Itat TMr, lbs moDircb of Ibe ale bu 
ta youDK' Nauibs cvolorottbe river an 

I ■_■ — j_ _a — "-jj Qodaf, tba largest ona 

_j I- qjIjj painii, 

lu, on trailed Ibe Two 

r— . — poinl of Ibuvolnmeof 

r, (be fiUa will compare favoriblf wllb Ni- 

^i^om tbl« point CbD rivet mna cnrlf weitantll 
It reacbea Wu haK)e MoDDisiae. iboat BDj rallei 
tram lla aontse. nben It luroa doe conb, follow- 

IDE tb*t«>iine for ISO mllea. then b«adliw 

lolhBweat It anltu wilb Clark's Rlier, loi 




ble aectlon of Ibe rnlon Piciflc r 

PortloD* of tbe HDmboldt udNeTtda &- - 

~'~ et down aa valneleaa; now, see wbUlrrln ' 
laadODeforaportlon oFlt. where Ibepa^ I 

Jiad tbs sBtcrprlae to adopt a ej'ateiii of !nl. I 

intlon. ■■ *t EoDiboldt StiUon. We contend IbU 
of/ tbelandeon tbe [Iniofthla road are valiuble, r 
Bome Mmfoenl, aoms aa agrlcnltnra] , bet tha | 
KTeater portion la the Sneit Erazlng land In tlu 
world. Tbia fact, of late Tuar*, ta becoming Ibcn- ' 
ODgbl]' nnderatood. aa In 1B68 tliere wonld not ci- '< 
ceed twentT tbonaand bead of cattle on tbe wtioli \ 
lineof IbdPaclllc nllrnad, acrOBB Ibe couUdcdI: 
nov tfaere are orer TOOOOO brad or <stt1i>. .waB ' 
bead of boraea. and 
Tbe range la enoi 
EraSB-coTwed mon 

■bout Wi miles «< 



hiliB 



Ue line of Ibe Faclflc railroad. Tbe Bitter Creek 
Irj, preTloas to 18S8, for BO mllea iraaunlTer- 
admltud by all who knew anrtblns aboot (bat 
on ofcoDnUj, to be utterlj nlneUaa. Coa), 
imense qoutltleB, waa dlacovered all along 
reek— great Teln>— and It la now the moat 



Paciflc rallMd. 
p.aeewhatlRlp I 



lonnUiln Tallsfi u 



■■ 4)d monnli 
Id ffllb a 



. Thi 



In thra inwi- 

illswtll bepDr.kaod 
■— ■■^y biDlft, 1, 
)les(--'-- 






ildeaarcbla whole secifoD 
niriant growtb of gran 
of tfaamoatnutrttloDB j 
;mwn. tonether with while aase ar " 

apon which all kIndB of Slock thr. 

ion. wUhuntcaie. eicepUng what Is neccaauTln 
^rcTcnt them ffom Btrajlng bejond reach. Old 
Kork-ozen ibat bad Iraveled ^.MO mUea ahead ol 
:he freight wagon during the season, have been 
urned oDt to winter ti; tbsir awnera, and br tbe 
rolling (bt"—flt lot 



(oUouIng Jnli thej were 
beef. Wa know this to h 






TbiB coontrj la tbe great paBtnre land at 






for mlJlloDS oTcaRle In 

jr.aodibeD have gras log land 
feed hair tbe slock In tba 



epongh t. 

._ Ibe fool-htlls and noontalnoaa portion of 
LhlB great RTs zing range, and along ibeJIneof tha 

watst conraea, there Ib no Ironhle Itam lack 

icr. tor thomouotain valleja.an each inp- 
plled wllh creeks and rlyers. Springs abound In 
(arlona secDona, bo that no Tery laree tract of 
land 1* devoid of natural watering piacea. The 

ragrowsCnnn nine to twelve Incbes blg^. and 
pecallarly nntrltloaa. It la alwajB greaii 
near the roota, anmmer and winter. Snrtng tbe 
fummer thn dry aUnoaphere corea the standing 
graSB ae effectnally aa IbonEb cut and prcpwed (n 
hay. The DDtrltive qDBlltiea of the gresB remain 
onlnjaied. and stock thrive equally well on tha 
dry fL'ed. In tho winter what snow flills Is veir 
dry.nollke that which falls in more hnmldcll- 
aiBtea. It may cover the graea to tbe depth of a 
few Iscbea, but the cattlereadllj remove It. read- 
ifig the graaa without tronbJe. 

SlBin, tbe anow doea not atlck to the Hdasot 
thecatUeand meltthere. cbllllnelbem tbroBoti, 
bat its dryness canees It to roll from their b«k^ 
leiiing tbelr balrdry. Tbe coat of keeping stock 
in this country Is lost wbat It will cost to enpltv 
herders— DO more. The contrast between rablnc 
stock here and in the Bast mnet be erldeiit. 
Assin, the atDcUng or this country with ahaep, !■ 
aifdlng an untold weallb to tbe conntry. TlM 
mountain streams afford ample water power lot 
mannractoiles. and wool enough amid be gRnrn 
here with which to clothe all (be pei^ile of tho 
Union, when manufactured into clolV With the 
ralltoad to Iranaport the cattle and iheep to tha 



^P Xuten uid Weilern mirketg. limneaae torlnDi 
^K AM DOW twine mwle, and ' 

Pi 



A. 3^ 3sr E x:. 



MtbIt new-ln lU _,. 

14o droatha nhkb have baen experienced In 
this Ere&t »ngB hftre erer aorlon^ly Kneeled 1ti« 
punnge, owlEg to the pecnllaiqiiillMi — ' ■■■" 
(iMfea tadlgeiuRis. to tha cunnirr. 

huaeldom bsppcnedtbitl an; 



If the 



ledenced which ctare 1 
Bndad to and beided. 



ownsn ta nngs togather, 






belong. Tha racardlDg at the bnnia ia ■ protec- 
ttoD aKBlDit IhtTt anil loaa by acrajlng, aa each 

cattle man knows the branda In nia In^ti range, 
■Dd each endearoM to protect the othar'a iDtenat 
The lUnatiatloDB that we preaent, ahow two o. 
the bnnda in nae. and the method adopted b; all 
cattle men to malce known their brand, and tb- 
partleolar range, or Aotm rongt of the eattli. 
rrheio are actnal namea, branda, range and ad- 



Tbb ASKDiL " RotniD-TJr."— One or_ the 

atocb-ialalDg baehieei <a thecatile "round _,. 
In the " rieo and euj " inaniMr of raising osttle 
on the broad, wuatem plain, where the owner may 
not lee one-half of bla herd for all monlba atr 
time, it m&y be Imagined that the reaUeaa Teianj 
acattsr almoel ttom Dan to Bcergbeba, and thai 
extra effort Is necoFiar)' when they are Unalh 
collected bT the tegnlor spring ''ranad np.' 
Companlea uf herders are organised to aconi cer 
lain sections of coostrj, and bring etery animal tc 
a grand focal point, no matter who that animal 
ma; belong to or what liB condition maj be. The 
old-&ehloDed "hnaking bee," " 'poaeum hont " m 
"■"'-'-- '--•• Is vaaUr ontdone bj thla wild 



7 oft.. 
ost pcmlDB, t1 
tloae, gather 
and at night 

while a Dnni 
aethei 
ride li 



Utlr 
. If C 

rerrtblng 
e the prop 



. their lt< 
In all direi 

„ ..eara homa, 

propertT of halFa-dozen 
— :llod herd. Then. 
jid the animalatf 
different "brands 



-takaanlni , .. „. „ 

Knlclpants "i:aiDpoDt"waBOna, Mlow 
rd, nltta blankets and proTrHDna. the ' 
op" seaaon, being onaof mirth andfrollc, 
aa of work, from beginning lo end. 

Ho. SO AiniKx. The Or«at Csve— of 
BHtem Merads. Ilea abont fartr-ilTe 
. rMOlhweat of Eureka. It fa altnated... ».,«„..». 
l-lWW fDot-UUa of tbe Shell Creek Range, wUcb 



I two mill 



[ viteptoeValler. Tha ridge 
I « ^et high, and preae^ 



braiifft of 



Into this cbamber are eeferal amaller ODea, and 
□ear by. a clear, cold spriDK of eicell<^nt water 
giubea forth ttom the rock. Further on are mors 
chambers, the waUe of which are corered with 
aUliclltes of varied stjlea of beant]'. StalagmiUa 



evented furtbcr ej 



deep chaam 

-The Indiana In thla vldnltj 
□Bve a curiouB rear of tbla place, and cannot be 
templed to venture any distance within Ira 

Indians went In oncelbr a long way and none cvei 
returned. But one who ventured In many moons 
ago. was lackT enongh to escape, with the loaa 
of those who accompanied him. and he la now 
aty]ed"Cave Indian. According tothelegend, 
he ventured In with aome of his tribe and traveled 
until ha came to a beantlfnl stream of water, 
where dwelt a great many Indiana, who had email 
ponlea and beautlfal eqnswe. Tbongli nrged to 
atv with bis people " Gave " preferred to return 
to annllgbc, WatcDlng hie chances, when all 
were aaleep, heelole away. and. after great auKr- 
Ing. aucceeded In reaching tbe monlh of ihe cava, 
bnl hta people atllMlTe In the bowcle of the earth. 
The Indiana thorongbly believe the atoryi and 
will not Tentnie wilhTn the darkneaa. Another 
atoty ia onrrent omosg the people who live neat 
by. which le, tbat tbe B^meiu were onca poasea- 
aors of thla cave, and at the time wben iGey had 
the rnptnn with tbe United Slates Oovenunent, 
osed riaaahldlngplaee far the plate and Ireaa- 
aree of tbe Ghnrch and the laloablee of tha Mor- 

whltea, nnlega tha Mormons knew 



oflUanUllBM.' 

LriTU EiBTOBV— In the latter part of the 
of 18GB, a party of ptoepBotora fromHad- 




^oSi __ 

Utah, but DOW In tbW 

form Herada. roi tl , ,_., ., 

placer mines and other Sold along the vi 
canypna and golchca ektendlnK aaatward from mn 
El etraa, which led othere toamttnue proapectlng 
Ihrther north, and who dlecovered ComatocE 
Ledge. Other proapectors followed, and the dl»- 
covery of rich velna Id I.aQder, Eemeralda. Kys 
ind Bnmbeldt coantlea. and in the aujolnlni 
rerrttoryof Idaho, ww the reeolt. The neat 
"aneiplorod desert," on the map. was avoided 
until iHn and 1866, when paitlea bagan to branch 
on( and dIseOTar tha rlcl) argentlferoDS qnarta 
■odftoe timber land, extending along a eeneaof 
parallel Tallna, ffon tbe Humboldt to tha Colo- 
radoWTsr. SeTeralKewTarkcompanles becama 
Intenaled In theaa dlacovertea, and erected a 9D- 
itamp mill at Newark, <B mllea north at where 

K , (,((y j^^ atinds, to work Telna In the 

dltaoge. AoioasUu Taller, (wpoelle new- 
ark. White Pine Hoontaln rises locals Itat. Ban 
'be " Monte Ohriatc " mill wai elected, at which 
.. Shoshone Indian cams one day with a speclman 
dT better "napplaa" than had yet been dlscoT- 
end, and, bj bb guidance, tha rich mines dla- 

' -' freasim Bill and the'' Hidden TrBas. 

I ware located and recorded on the Ulh 

mibsr.lttT. Bal,aalde from theprodoc- 
lUnenJ, aloDV iDen mountain langee. 

— aonrcs of wealth exuta In the valleya ex> 

teadlng throagh Nendaand Utah. Wereftfta 

Uucbimochofbnalnass which baa been gr>dii>llv 

Increasing— one which will hilng a lafge 

•attlera along these vallaya in at( 

' ' ptn gtowa In ehiuiaBaGe, aa 



h-fsb^ 



r 
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txe easily vlatercd and fnllened. flndinE b resdy 
market Id tbemiaine dintiicU and westwaFd to 
Sncnmeiito ejid Ban FroDciBco. 

No.SIAnkei. Nevada fBll*.— 309. 

91a. S4 Ankes. Piouefr Sail Eut«r- 
prlsea.— (See page 2114. 

Ko. 311 Ahhex. Thr DsuBOr PBrtj-.— 
(mmtntlOD page 71J. Around thlB bean&lul 
ihM tol water— SMtlea (o dixeljr In the ambrau 



:ms and dreary vlntei 
Bona, wha shall tsU- 



depth of BD 
belRbt. 
Early In 



iT lABAed hy thsie 

} The tall BtamM 

etttbe 



ihM tol water— netUea (a dixelT In the ambrau 
.of that mighty moantaliu, amulnE and Jotodi 
[In ItB maicblsH baanty. u thoORb ud darkaonow 



the priBoners, eipectiDS 



'had ___ 

refleoled back the w 



I BDd haggard Tare of itarra- 



knd well, tor It -w. 
TlalD ' - 

bnti 



aoughtf 
nusUiey 



find tbem alln 
. . at Cbey had pra- 
Ibniugb the irintei. 



memoryDerpsCaaiedby i)ie name nrtbelaki.. 

Inthshllor '46, a parly o( Bmlpanls, moBtly 
from lUinoia, aritved at Trnckee KWer, wom and 



Among that party WBa a Mr. Dt __, , 

hit family, were Beelting ibe fich botiom lands of 
tba CalifomU rivere, the faine of wlilch had 
Trached them In their EaBlern borne. At Ihal 
time a few hardy ploneeri bad Bellied near Snt- 
ter'i Port, brongblthero by the retnmlng trap 

SerB, who, with .wondrone tales of the terculiy of 
]e soil and the genial ellnute of CBljfomla, had 
Indaeed soma oftbetr flrleodB to retain with them 
and aeitls In tbla beaatUal tiod. The Dooner 
party, M It IB generally called, was ouo of thoas 
paitlea, and DndertheenldanceoTa trapper, waa 
JonmeylLK to this then almost nnloiown Und. 
Arriving A theTmckee, the Knlde, who knew the 
danger threatening them, hDiried th' m forward, 
thafthey mlghtoroeethedreadedSlerniB era the 
mows oFwintci ahoald encompus thim. Fart at 
the tr^n hnrrled forward, bnt Mr, I)iinnor, who 
bad a large tot of cattle, would not harry. Despite 
all warnings, lie loitered along nnlil, at last, he 
reached the foot of Donner lake, and encamped 
there (or the olgbt, Ths weather waa gionlne 
cold, and the black and threatening aliy btiokened 
the coming Btona. At Donner Lake, the loaa 
lamed to Hie let^ In thoae dajt, following op 

mit UeadowE, arcrvdltBcaU and di.neeroaa route 
In fair weather. The party who encamped at the 
lake that night nnnibered 1« sonlB, among whom 
were Mrs. Donner and her four children. Dnring 

the night, the threale— •' ■■ — • - >■ — 

In allTla fury. The o! 

fore tbe blaat which anept over the lake, bearing 
deetrnclloo and death on Ita anow-Udea wluga. 

thoBemcnntaina. lioctot the frightened cattle, 
deaplte the herder's vigilance, " went or " " " 

In the momlag the terror-atrlcken emi 
beldone Tastezpsnae of snow, and the li 
flakeetalllDgtblckandfaBt. Sttlllhere 

Tbey coald leave wagons, and with tL_ 

Ihey might poealbJy cross tb" moniitalus. Bat 
berearoBa:ahDtherdlfflGolty,Mr. Donnerwaa un. 
well, and could not go— or prtfEtred towtitnntll 
the storm subalded: and Ura. Donner, like a true 
woman, reiueedto leave berbnsbaiid. 

The balance of the pari;, with the eicepllDn of 
one, a Qcrman, who decided to Btay with the lUn- 
lly, placed the chlldreo on the borees, and bade 
Ur. and Mrs. Dnnaorn lostgood-by: and allet a 
long sjid perlloti4 hattlewitb the storm, they sue- 
eseded lacroaalnetlie monntaina and reaohlng th( 
valleys, where the danger waa at an end. The 
■tonnoontlliuedi almost wiUloutlctflTmiBBi on ,fol 

Summit knew'tbatan attempt to reacb thelm- 
prisoned party would be (utile— wotao thou folly 
natlJ tbe ipTl£g sac alioiild melt awa; " 



jperate oBort, whloh reqalred weeks 

of toil and enpoanre, tbe party aucoeeded In 
scaling the monntains, ejid came to tbe camp of 
tbeDonuers. What a sight met tbe Bret gliuice I 
In a rudely e inalractod cabin, before the Are, sat 
the Diitcbmsii, holding In n vice-like eitMp a 
Toastad arm and hand, whlcb he waa grdedily Bat- 
ing- WithawUdi 






_, htobht .„ 

frlghteDed look bo sprauG to 
'dUienewDomers, botiSng 
uu I.O uiH Hf uj 14 uiuugh ho foarod they ironid d>- 
prJTo him of hia repast. The tematui of the aim 
were taken from him by mnlD force,uid the ma- 



burial as tbe olrcumntanceB 



» tn*4i5fey.^ ^^ 

The German 
itnry U, that 



r witii thent. theymtiiRiad 

BtlU Uvea, m* 

jr the party lott, hCr.DoD- 

idwasbutiedlnaieaDow. Tbela<ta( 
reaped, leaving butiltttefoad: and 

>fas exhanBted, Mm. Donner dlwL 

ivdu-k suspicions of fODi play oa the part of 
' " - "-- -' Dolated. bat 



wbelber 

So. a* J 



U-k BlIBpICl 



-Roll En> Tlinmsh," 

-ui^v. I I uu. lo.f, ail an excursion train, loadad 

ihlldmDi roQudod tbe curve oloae below the t_ 
id), and with No. G train thnudering along alrtee 

jred by the flremao to be on fire. The eriginur, 
JohnnyBBi'tliiilomew.eiiiaprebended the potion 
It a glance, made oneot the moEtbrllllaiitdaahH, 
inclertbe olrcuinBtanceai on record. Thetrals 
past through the taonel flnfely, when to have 
itopned short would have been euro deatli. " 
a. Jiwiiitigs, Es(].. of Brooklyn, N. T.. haa p.. 
:h(> following words in the tddqUi of tbe blav* 

in tbe iBDcy, 



I all thai 



If BtnS, 
irallrosii 



le don't "go muc 

I fteel/ "BCknoi 
lot be bae got to' 

That's "JOBt a* 
low, 111 tDUvonalitUeilwy. 

'Bont"arnn'>"l""- 

To "ant 



'blB handaome," 

hla-'wida-awake,'' 



t Uionght "ol 



We came 'round Ibe carve by the Inonel. 
Just beyond the America!) Plat, 

my flreman Blnzs onl, '^JohnnjT 



LookaheadI Uy Qod, wW'a thati" 



And tbeli Uvea kll barglii' on a 



■iB'. ^^ 




"Lnner No. 45) 



A.j^r3srS3C. 



I 'down br»k«."' UritthOBtlil: 
Jitnk'al, "oldboj. "'"on'o"; 
I bud OD throttle ui' Um, 
1 miat roll 'tm throvgh t 
tbfl ffrlm month of tho tunnel — 
b nnokekn' flime, u oetl— 
■a the "ntewwo' d^th, boji; 
inuck throaEh the "}>«■ of belli 



MBhe "ksefi Mil Iha point*; " 
(d«loDglhBtr»[nw«T, 
peedorkliahtniD^ Bub, 



owl aesnilDS na i 



tie moat Tmil a 
mill roola Int 
)hed by the e' 



ImtKhCbsio "jODiped the IrtJo 
le to •»»« liaew »ndTionn, 
t tham wlmnun and children 
keUuEiide alone; 
ho't or B dM at rack'nln' ; 
»li«le»«r "Old John" done hare, 
d alnt lolng to ur to him then. 
tg«nl fiacjt *a an engineer I " 

lABiTu. TheV»lleyortheT«l- 

ne— No.T.or the UreelUnstratlon;, li 
from * photonaph taken br Frof, tuv- 
neac eiplorsrortbaWeBt. It preeenta 
roneottheflneetand nio»t plctoiBKine 
of the valley. It li looking ionthward, 
I Brat or lower eaayon.ani directly on 
*y Range, whoaa white-capped fommlta 
nn on the left or tha picture. eitendloE 
i»r Below Is the Drat canj'on, between 
TOW, llmeatone walla of which, the 



tna eojtened rocka and are noc 
ir-aiceadlcg apiar. (Sea Aaiax 

.. at and SB.) 

V.Jt7 KtiVKX. Falls of tlip WUIametl* 
KlTvr. (See page Q15.} 

Ko.SftANHBi. C>jp«Hnrn. (Beopue 332.) 

No. S» Ahnki. Wood HAallnc lu Me- 
vadB. (See page 33W , . „ „ 

Mo. 40 Aknei. Mirror Lake ¥a-8«> 
BilleVnHrs-. (Bee page 200.) 

Na.4IAiiNBi. The Pony ExprcBB. (See 

^o. 49 Anhki. Iflterr* Nevada Moan- 
talas. {Sbi>i>ii«o138J 
No> 48 Ahhek. MoUDt HhUBta. (Bee 

So. 44 Anvbh, W"odward «Brd»na~ 

These anraona were laid out in 18G0 by B. B. 
WtMlward, Eaq., a geutlemaD of eoterprlie and 
refined taite, to lurrotuid, adorn and beantjfy hla 
prlTate realdsnca, eilnated near the center of tba 

*- To Ihla end the contlnenta of bath 

Burope wrre (earthed lo procnro 



I 
I 



5S,".; 



e flows, a 



ntaln region proper. 
In lenEtb. ana mmi 



jvlesbontao mllea 

ra mllea m width, ai -— ;----^ 

ilpccttoDaorUontana. (SeeAnmno 

iiwirD. '»I>«F"J'«»f *•'•?*'> 

,„-_« HlaetratBd In No 8 of onr aerlea of 

^^. niia nioat perfect plctoreaoror 

tiotograph taken bjMor. Haj- 



__ the canyon, a die- 
Prof. OaTdeo. inhlB report, 
wateraofthf *-■'■—• " 



mpt lo deaoclbs those beae- 
'--■'-s to thoeabjecl.. - 
r book ihan the T 
let niDit b« Been To be appreciated. 

1 In Ihe-'Art Qallery " rare palnllnga and 

Biataarj 1 Id the "Zoological departmeDl a great 
variety of dlfib rent kinds ol wt Id kDlmala.lnclndins 
lbs Callfomla Hon, and a mammoth srizElr bear, 
weighing l.MO poandai alio a great varlelT or 
Callforala blrda. 

ikea. orlenlal atbura and beaotlfDl 

^. -..lehlfnl Hooka and ebady rctreala, 

with creeping vinos, fragrant flowers, aparklin^ 

' — -ilnr, aweaC mnalc, and, above all, the kIo- 

Csmainla akj. Poa.' eased or all ibeael^i- 

■urroandinn, and with ample Income, 

\f peraon De anrnriaed that Mr. Wood- 

inld peraiBtentlT decline to open them to 






MO r-- 

Artar 



ui,i«. .-.,.,, .^yflowwlthgreal 

aY& an apparanll/ flat, tockv bottom, 
>readaontt')iiearlTd(nibls Its width above 
, and conllnnei thoa ontil near tha Lower 
~ ag^D oontracla, and tha 



tbe boge glo^ulea or water ahooUng down 
tha annlight, like the white lira oontonw 
Tiloded rocket. It la a niectacle Inflnltely 
santilbl than the eraod^t plctnrB ever 
BdorthelamonaFaJlBor Klagara. In the 
ttfl Tlcinlty or the Lower BWI^ S£^^;?f 



D.tbe 



riely of ui 






try lay bleeding In the hoapltala, on the Bhlpa, In 
tbe campa. and on the battleOelda, with wldowB, 
orpbaOB. eaSeiing. aod deuh on every side. Tha 



a groDDda were then thrown opeo lo tha 
n aiit of tkt Sanilarv FaaU. Tbe ro- 
'ero princely^ and no one can lay how 
a were aaved, or the anflerlnga of (ha 
1, by the aid of tha 



-eipU 

laatmomentaor life alfevlBted, bribe aiS'iir the 

Knerona propiielor of the Woodward Qardenat 
leae gardena were opened perroanenlly lo the 
pnbllc In May, KM. They occapy Ave acres of 
Eronnd, lorn of which are bonnded by Market, 
Mlaalon.^ 181h._uid_14Ui etraeU. with one acre to 
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..». ..»^....~.. -The GeyBers— Pago ISJ. 
No. to Ammbx— The larxe view of 8a> 
Prsn Cisco— Bee page Z14. 
No. 47 A>NE3. [Frora page S34.] The 
.i.tlL hTr.JZ^iTfutnr Anelrnt Rmlaa of Arizona are very ertoo- 
Vh; ;T„,?;^w»wi toSShSl ■•'«. ™'l "» acattered over » large portion ol 
*S?„^«^hl^nwTS,r^nSw *!"> Territory. Theae mina conelat, & part, of 
.^P°.h-''"«^ .Tni^^.^mS toWBB, citiea, and acattered hamletB; caetlea, 
300 ? t iT -^ ^'■^^ b-mTilia anfl neat hnildinna : tortlfleatloni. hoas 



a corerad viitb a thick nutUog 



id reaervolTB of imraen 



358 
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feet in width ; one building is 350 feet long by 
150 wide ; an iinmense castle is situated on the 
apex of a mountain, 3,000 feet above the valley. 
Fottoryware and stone implements in great 
variety are scattered about the ruins, while 
rude hieroglyphics and pictures of men, animals, 
birds, turtles and reptues are painted on or cut 
deep into the rooks, at different places in the 
country. Burial, or cremation urns are olten 
found, some containing ashes and partly burned 
human bones. 

Oasa Grande, (signifying "JBig Hou|ie,") one of 
these ruins, is situated a few miles south of the 
GHa river, on a great plain, about 14 miles north 
of the station of Casa Grande. This building is 
one of th^ best preserved, but unde* the medium 
Eize ; is 63 feet long by 45 feet wide ; the walls 
are of concrete, five feet thick, and are now 
standing about 40 feet in height, or a little over 
four stories. 

These ruins are pre-historic ; the builders have 
long since passed away, leaving no records of 
who they were; when they lived; whence they 
came, or whither they went. 

The first account in history of these ruins date 
back over 300 years —to the Sixteenth Century— 
at which time the Jesuit Fathers explored and 
described the country ; ^ts ruins and people ; 
tlieir reports differ in no essential points from 
those of a later period, nor could ttie FatheM 
procure any information from the Indians then 
Inhabiting the country, that would add them to 
establish the identity of the people who bad 
built the cities, towns and other improvements, 
and who undoubtedly possessed much civiUjsa- 
tdon, and lived by cultivating the soil. 

Mo. 48 Annex. Painted Kopks.—Mr. 
Hodge, in his work, ** Arizona as it is," says: 
*'Tm8 mass of rock rises from the surface of the 
plain to a height of perhaps 50 feet, the upper- 
most being a oroken ledge from which masses 
have fallen off, and the whole covering less than 
an acre of ground. On the standing ledge and» 
on the broken masses at its base, are carved deep 
in the surface rude representations of men, 
animals, birds and reptiles, and of numerous 
objects, real or imaginary, some of whichj*epre- 
sent checker boards, some camels and drome- 
daries, insects, snakes, ' turtles, etc., etc. ; and 
on the other broken rocks at the base of the 
ledge, are found on all sides like sculptured fig- 
ures, some of which are deeply imbedded in the 
sand. These pictured rocks present much of 
Interest to the thinking mind, and when exam- 
ined by some one versed in hleroc^yphica) read- 
ing, may be found to give some clue to the Idme 
of making and the people who made them." 

The eaniest account we have of these "Painted 
Bocks," as well as the "Ancient Buins" of 
Arizona, comes from the exploration of the 
Jesuit Fathers, who traversed the country in 
tqe Sixteenth Century. In comparing theur re- 
ports with the appearance of the "Bocks" and 
"Buins" of the preseht time, very little, if any, 
change is noticeable. The Indiajis, in answer 
to all questions of the Fathers, as to who carved 
the rocks, or built the towers and cities then in 
ruins, reeeived the same answer as the Pima 
Indians give at the present time, which was, 
"Moc-te-zu-ma. " 

H: 49. Annex. Tie wine Progress— 

During the construction of the Pacifid Bailroad— 

•nA. in fact, for many years afterwards—- the 

"lotive, cars, and all persons connected with 

■•d , were viewed with great curiosity by 



the Indians in the country through which it was 
built. The engines — "fure wagons" — and the 
long train of cars — "heap wagon no hoss" — re- 
ceived the Indians' special attention ; and they 
would gather around on the hills at Gist, and 
then cautiously approach and watch every move- 
ment—lying around for days and months at a 
time. From the commencement of the bnilding 
of the road through the Indian eotmtry until iti 
completion, the Indians had a wholesome fear of 
the "fire wagons." They would often attack 
small parties of graders, or strag^ers from th« 
camps ; but only in two or three instanoes did 
they attempt to distuilt) the passing trains, and 
in those cases they were punished «o severely, 
that ever afterward they declared "fire- wagon" 
bad medicine. 

Ihe illustration on page 233 r^resents a small 
party of Apache Mohaves, headed by their f amoni 
war chief, Mi-ra-ha, in 1868, who, having heard 
about the terrible "fire-wagons , " left their country 
in northemArizona, and made a pilgrimage to th« 
northward, many hundred miles to view thegreat 
curiosity. We learned from a half-breed, on a re> 
cent visit to Arizona, that Mi-ra-ha, after his re- 
turn to Arizona, resolved to gather his forces and 
capture one of these Pacific railroad 'fire- wagons.' 
But as Gten. Crook made it very lively for ^n aft 
home for many years after his return , and as Cani 
Porter sent him to his "happy hunting grouna," 
in 1876, he has probably got ail he can attend ta 

No. 50. Annex. Palaee Hetel at IMh 
FraneUieo.— This monster hotel of the worid, 
is situated in the city of San Francisco ooonpy* 
ing oneentire block of ground, 344 by 265 fMlk 
bounded by New Montgomery, Market, Anzdi 
and Jessie streets. It is seven stories hi^ (115 
feet), the foundation wails are twelve feet thiok, 
while the exterior and interior walls range fron 
1}^ feet to 4^}^ 'o^t in thickness. 

The foundation walls at tfieir bade, are bofll 
with inyerted arches. All exterior^ interior aad 
partition walls, at every five feet, coxnxueiidliic 
m>m the bottom of the foundation, are baodiS 
together with bars of iron, forming, as it werai 
perfect iron basket-work filled in with brick. Ini 
quantity of iron so used, increases in every stocy 
towards the roof, and in the upper story the iroi 
bands are only two feet apart. 

The roof is of tin, the partitiona of bviok aiiA 
the cornice of zinc and iron. The building hai 
three courts, the center one having auiroB* 
framed glass covering, audit 144 by^84 feet, wittii 
drive-way and sidewalk opening on New Montgom- 
ery street, forty-feet wide. The two outer oointii 
from the basement level, are each 22 by 135 feelk 
with two drive-ways, 20 feet wide, one toM 
Market and Annie streets, and one from Amiii 
anA' Jessie streets. These are connected by two 
brick-arched passage-ways, ten feet in wUHki 
allowing ample space for a four-in-hand team to 
pass under and through them. 

Besides the city water-works, a supply of walK 
comes from four artesian wells of a ten-inch ban, 
which have a capacity of 28,000 gallons perhooL 
A reservoir is located under the centre court, _ 
able of containing 630,000 gallons. Ontheitxifi 
seven tanks, which will contain 128,000 

The hotel is supplied with two stCHK 

pumps for water, two additional for fire, IWe ito* 
vators, together with all the modem imjmn^ 
ments, and built throughout in the most g^ 
stantiil manner. (See illustration page l^X) 

Ness Annex. ''Prickey,^ the K«n 
Tead. Seepage 126. 
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N*. S8 Ahhbi. Vo-S«BiMe sua BlK 

No. S« Annex. 0>r ArtlMs— The groatac 
portion ot theeugrBTinalntllla work vaB eie- 
oBted by B. B. Broaa. irf New York, and C. W. 
ObandlsT, eoT. Hadlnra and Dearborn 8U„ Cbl- 
cago- Nfiarly bJI the large TiflWB,liia]udliig"Utali'a 
BeatOrop," "Women oIUm Period," and "Brlj- 
.. — -o- ■> ._j — ^^gf Q^ UrgBTlBwawetB 



ham Young." uid most ol 



tlio 8s^{[reda CbiiatouotuitalDa," Vuc 
"Han^ng Rock of Utah," etc., wpru otionLYiju dv 
Ur. Chandler. 

The photographa were be BaTWe, of SDJt I.iUn 
City, and Watklne and Honi^wortL, oF S«.n 
Franoiaco. All ot theae utlsta ve toko iilcaBurs 
in raoommecdlng. 

No. KS Annex. The "Bo**" Cuptna of 
the World— OD page 233. a elmpl') Fotcrtaco 

p^ulla^to the OUa Desert. It Ib piisaiblo ILoj 
may grow in other portlona of tha Tevrit/irj, liut 
aertajiil: 1b, these are the ;trat on our ronCa. 

Tiieae CaoUaie of diSereat allsdns ol green mi-\ 
yellow, and rise trom tha gronnd in the absiu of 
ft huff* oona, many to the heUht o; 60 f eet , wltli a 
diameter ol three feet near the giDond. Borne of 
theae great oonas have from one to five Bnioller 
cones that branch oat from the niELln trunk at- 
diSeren. helebta, and aboot up parallel with it to 
varions helt^tB, all preaeating tha stuae generu.1 

i^ these cones are gnwred from top to bottom , 
the ErooTes being from one to three Incbea In 
depth and aa many Inobea apart; tlie whole eur- 
taeelB oorered with thorns ol Tarlons alEea.— 
gome three tnohe* in length ; and all very sbari'. 

Theae oacH haTS a tongh HaieD shell or oito- 
rior, bntaaott, piUiy inside, and prodnca one 
bloaaomKnnnallT— outhstop^^aiLd yield a kind 
0( frnit mnoh priied by the uaUreg. 

On Uie Oila Desert, no tree or ehrub growe 
more than a few feet from Oiaemind , and rattle - 
makea. lizards, owla, and woo^wikera are about 
the only living things notteeabw. 

How the liuid uid owl manue to taiae the 
yomia, and keep Hiembombeing^vonredbytba 
snake, la a probleni which the woodpeckar alone 
has solved bv peaking a holeln the tall oaotaH near 
Ita top, in«Mng tta neat, and ramng its yotmg se- 
cura b«n the anake and all Ita oreepbig enemies. 
Aa we ride along and see Ur. Woodpecker peeking 
out from hia fortress In the taUoaoCus.waoaonot 
help bat admire the aagaoitTOl the little feUow. 
while condemning hia Jndginentfec attempting to 
live and bring DP a respeobabla faintly insuoh a 
•'God-forsaken countrF" aa the GUa Doaort. 

No. IM Annex. Neir Savramento De- 
pot. Seepage 17S. 

No. «S Annxz. Tbe Vaaunnth Snow 
Plow. See page 1S6. 

No. <U Anhhi. ArbMaa li a Territory of 
122,000 sqnara miles, more than double tboBizo 
of the State of PennsTlvania. and, if reporta aro 

, ... ''i-ofmlneralB/areiceedinH 

died States. Indiaadiffl- 

bo do in retarding ths eet- 

ent of the Territory, bnt happily thoy ate 

now at an end, and the proximity of the "Iron 
luase" has bad a tandenoy to direct atCenUooto 
this heretofore almost tnaooeadble region, tbe 
irnnlt of whleh will Mon uMblo the land of ..tH- 



a villagea 

At^^Ul 



Btatee as one more star in tha bright conatella- 
tion. Spanish Adventurera penetrated Arizona 
as early asialO.batno permanent aettlement was 
made until 1560, when the Jesuit Fathers aettled 
with thehr lollonera at Tucson. In 1725 there 



Arizona, besldea ieventyKme D 

cliaigeof tlie Jesuit Missionaries. 

thesamisiions were in the height of their pros- 
perity, andfromwldafa time they commeuiedto 
decline, owing principally to Indian dUQoultiet. 
Many ot the HlssiMis were burned and this 
prieete murdered. 

Tha mineral depoBlta of Arizona are very exten- 
sive and very rlob ; principally gold, allver, cop- 
per and coal.butwehaveno apace to particulaidze. 
Va will simply preaentafew ■'items," andchron- 
ologlcal events : In ISIO, the Bpanlsh viceroy— 
'lendora -ordered an exploration of A-' ~" 



■ beios 



la March, 1539, Padre Marco de Nlza, and 
Senor Satlvanloo— a man of color— left Caliaoana 
—New Spain— and reached the QilaRIver, and 

discovered tha Plmalndlanvll''^"" -'■■■*- 

point in the vaUey tiiat thei 
now found. 

In 1560, the flrat aettlement waa made at Tno- 
son. Anindlan ontbreak In 1B02, and againln 
1S27, madethe tenure of the Bpauish rule pre- 
carious and praotioally ended it; yet, aoldlera 
remained in the country In small nnmtwra unttl 
1840. In 1824, Sylvester PatUe and bia son 
James— formerly (4 Bardstown, KT.—Tisited Ari- 
zona on a^bappliig expeditdon, faihn^ in U- '- ' 



in their ef- 

... „ __. „_ > anee ted by order 

ui the Mexican oommander ot San Diego and Im- 

eaoned, where the father died. Bomettme at- 
wards James was released, and Joined tha 
famouB Walker expedition and was killed in 
battle. 
Inl84B, tha "Southern Boate"- through A' ' 

,. , —I, by ' - 



is Of , 

ig and lose ot life. 

.— -lexioo were coded to the 

United States by Mexico, Februuy 2d, 1848— or 
that portion layino north of tha Qua and Maallla 
valleys. The portloQ to the south, waa not ao- 
qnired until December 30, lBS3, andwaa kucrwD 



ioItheCalorado4nl850. Major 
jeil FortYumain 1S5I. Iiient. 
le Colorado Biver and it* lower 



□rthearaod' 
HnlnUelman 
Ives, explon^ „ 
umona, fn 1854. 

Lieut. A. B. Qray, in 1854. made a survey tor 
arallroadframMarsliall, Texas, to El Paso and 
thence westward to Tubac. from wliloh point 
branch surveys were made to Post Laboa. ontlie 
Gulf ol California, and via Yuma to San Diega- 
This line was known aa the Hon. Ttobert J. 
Walker route, for which bonds were issued In 
1852. 

Lieut. Park, in 1854-5. made a survey fnua 
SaoDiego, OaL, via Yoma and Tucson to £1 Paso, 



Antoaio, Texas, to prospMt td 
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zona. Their route was via Apaohe Pass— and a 
pesUouB one. Upon their arrival at Tnbao— the 
party was divided and a hunt for silver minei 
oommenoed through the mountains of Santa Eita, 
Arivaoa and the Cerro Ck>lorado. Many mines 
were discovered and several companies formed 
for working them, but the Apaones got away 
with most of the niineral and aU the scalps. 

The Crabb expedition— of 1,000 men— raised 
in California, in 1856-7, for colonizing Bonora, 
reached Sonoita, Arizona, in March, 1857. By 
invitation of the Bonora authorities, an advance 
of 190 men with thetr commander, Henry A. 
Crabb, entered Bonora soon after, and were met 
at Coborca, by Pesqueira, Governor of the State 
of Bonora, and everv person killed. Crabbs' head 
was cut off and sent by the Governor to the City 
of Mexico, as an evidence of his lo3ralty to his 
gevemment. This act checked immigration to 
Bonora. 

In 1857, Senator Guinn of California, endeav- 
ored to secure a territorial organization for Ari- 
jona, but failed. 

In August, 1857, J. C. Woods, established a 
■emi*monthly stage line, between San Antonio, 
Texas, and San Diego, CaL In 1858, the Butter- 
field semi-weekly stage line was established, be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco, CcJ., 
with a subsidy from the Government of •600,000 
a vear.— Tim« »2 days. His service was faith- 
fully performed— wiuiout a single failure— until 
1861, the outbreak of our civil war, when the 
route was changed, leaving St. Joseph, Mo., and 
going via Salt Lake City, Utah. 

In 1861, the Government troops were with- 
drawn from Arizona and the Indians and des- 
perados took possession. 

In 1860, Senatoi* Green of Missouri, endeav- 
ored to have a bill passed for a temporary Gov- 
ernment for Arizona, but failed. 

In I860, a flllibusterinfl expedition was fitted 
out in California to invade Sonora, but without 
result. 

The 27th of February, 1862, Cap. Hunter of 
the Southern Confedenurv' with 100 men, took 
possession of Tucson. The advance of Gten'l 
Carlton, with the California column of Federal 
troops, met C&pt. Hunter's forces, near Peoacho 
Peak— 40 miles west of Tucson— resulting in a 
victory for Oenl Carlton, and the retreat of all 
Confederate troops into Texas. 

February 24th. 1863, Congress passed the Or- 
ganic Act, establishing Arizona as a Territory, 
with John N. Goodwin, of Maine, as Governor. 
Arizona, until February 24th, 1863, was a part 
(tf -New Mexico. 

The Territory wa^formally organized on Dec. 
24th, 1863, at Navi^o Springs, 40 miles north- 
west from the noted zunf Pueblo. 

When the Territory was organized, it was said 
to contain 32,400 Indians and only 580 Whites. 

An old Arizonian said, when he saw the first 
locomotive eonodng : "I felt just as though I must 
go and hug it." 

In 1880, the production of precious metals in 
Arizona was $4,472,471. In 1881 , the same was 
$8,198,766— an increase of $3,726,205. Should 
we venture to prophesy— for 1882— our figures 
would exceed $10,000,000, and — for 1890 — 
$25,000,000. This Territory— in a mineral point 
of view— is greatly underrated. 

The Indian troubles of last year have tended to 

make, not only every soldier, but every teamster, 

^nvwi-ehopper, burro puncher, mule-skumer, bull- 

>^er and all other men — traveling axsenals ; 



with a belt about the waist loaded-with oartridges, 
a pair of six-shooters, a formidable knife and a 
rifle for long range. 

The soil in the valleys of Arisona ia a rich 
gravelly alluvium, and with aiilBciont water, 
would produce abundant crops ; in some portkms, 
two crops a year. 

The rains come in July, Augaat and Septem* 
ber, and the sand storms cloud Dorsts tfnd *'blii- 
sards" occasionally. 

During ourcivil war, Arizona was one field of 
carnage. Indian depredations, nearly devastated 
the country. 

Over 40.000 souare miles of coal formation esa 
be traced in the Territory ; one of ttie most im* f 
portant is the San Carios Indian Beaervmtion. 

Just east of Old Maricopa Wells sta^e statlao, 
at the base of the Estrella range, may be seen a 
remarkable formation, representing distinctly 
the perfect face of a man reclining, witti his eyes 
closed, as though in sleep. The Jjidiana in this 
oountxy have a legend concerning this face. Th^ 
Mlieve it is Montezuma's face— and that he will 
awaken from his long sleep some day, wiUgatlier 
aL the brave and the faithful around him, uplift 
his down-trodden people, expell the invaders on 
his rights, and restore to his kingdom all tiia 
great power and glory, as it was before the 
white man visited it.— It is reported, that in 
some localities, watch-fires are kept constantly 
burning in anticipation of Montezuma's early 
ooming. 

No. 65 AsNEZ. KHIGBAHT SfiEKP- 
IHTG CABH-Ci all the imnrovements adopted 
by Railroad companies in uiis country, for the 
comfort and convenience of their passengers, the 
Sleeping* Car, is the most impcnrtant, and we 
might add, the most expensive to the passengers. 
Indeed, the charges for oerths in Sleeping CarSi 
on many roads— together with onerous perqnis* 
ites, virtually exclude the greater portion ox the 
traveling public. Most men emiigrating with 
their wives and families to the Bl Dorado of the 
West, start with small means, depending upon 
pluck, energy and hard work, for me future out- 
come ; tibtese parties cannot pay three or more 
dollars a day for sleeping aoconmiodatlons, how- 
ever anxious they may be, to alleviate the hard- 
ships incidental to a long Journey in the emi- 
grant cars. 

The honest, sober, industrious, economical and 
enterprising emigrant, is the germ of life in our 
trans-Missouri country. To cherish, aid, and 
ameliorate the condildon of the emigrant, is to 
hasten the settlement of the vast amount of un- 
occupied land, and the developement of theenor^ 
mous mineral and other resources of the great 
West, the results of which, are not only of great 
interest to all good citizens, hut of paraimouirU 
importance to the great Railroads of the country, 
the basis of whose existence are founded upon the 
very class of emigrants named, without which 
they would neoer have been built. 

Families emigrating, should have the tpeeiai 
care , attention, axkd protection, of the Railroad 
companies' agents, over whose road they are trav- 
eling, t gether with all the comforts and con-veni- 
ences possible, and at the lowett rates of fare. 

The Pacific Railroad companies' agents have al- 
ways been noted for the f amerly attention shown 
their emigrant passengers, and the Sleeping Cars 
now in use by tnis line, especially for their emi- 
grants, are for comfort and convenience, far in 
advance of any car heretofore used on emigrant 
trains. The8ecarsare44feetlong,9feet4inoliet 



IAN] 
Mde, vilh ralaed roof , patontBiibrakBcoopIen, 
hnd *il modam Sleeplug Cor iniprOTemeutEi,— 
^ceptdDg only upholaWy,— and wtu accommo- 
■at6 48 pwioHB- Tba Bent fmoiBs, are of iron, 
the bulk and Beats and upper bertliB are -wood 
■latB. Tbe geaU let dona, and tbe upper bertha 
Told np, the aame u Oioae in tba Fnlaoe Sleep«ri 






most amigraats are provided w 



eiiabled to get along very comtortably, and an no 
oilra cLaiga la made for tbe SleeperB—econDmlC' 

So. «l Annbi. [From pa«a 32J THK 
OMAHA, NIIIBRAKA A BLACK 
HII.LS K. B. ThlB road was oammeQaed lu 
1ST9, at Jackson, Nsb., on the line ot the Union 
Paciflo, aeyan mllea weRt of Columbua, aud 9B 

nlDg to Kartolk,'46 mllas north, at which pliMe II 
oonnectB with the rodlraad running up the Elk- 
~ " ■ ~ It [8oe page 39.J Thla 



li^lioB. ibs DbieetiTe point la the gold n 
tbe Blaok Hllla.tovu^B whloh It ig boin| 
irith the uitial eaergj displayed by tt 



ently he«D changed 



ITEVS— e-Old— It 1b nparted that Sir Fran- 
ds Drake was the fint dlaoorerer of gold on the 
Paol&D Caaat. Helanded on Ibe coest a few i^ea 
DorthottbeBayot SanFnnclBoo.lntheBiiromer 
of 15TI3, and reported to QneenEllEabstb: "There 
ia no part of earth here to be taken up wherein 
there is not a reasonable quaatity of gold and 
ailTer." Yet the diacovery was not followed up, 

■TBHS. — The Bouthem Pailfla Bailroad 
leiAbed EirnBo, Texas, May 13th, 1881. Tlie 
Texas & Paciflo oooneots with tbe Southern at 
KiBiTB Blauaa, Sl'a mlleBeaBtfromEIPSiBo,ilDd 
runs Into EIFblbo on the Bonthem's track. Tbe 
first train ol tbe Texas APuilfio rolled iaio El 
Paao. DeoemberSl, IS81. January 16th, the 
Bouthem— or the OalTeaton, Haniaburg A Ban 
Aatonio BoUwBy— wag Dompleted to Marfa, 195 
■ - *■ " The Meiloan CentTBl, 






jnio Railway— 

IB eaet of Ell 

February let, 1SS2, over bu mllea ol traoK 

Sid from ElPaao, aouth,into OiaMaxlco. Tbe 

Uou of El I'ano, Is 3.500 feet above aea 

Its population la about 3,000. El Faao 

lorte, Ueilco, has a Mexican populatloa oI 



GRIP-SACK GUIDEOF COLORADO. 

A COMPLETE ENCYOLOPeniA OF THE STATE. 
tV' Will ];ou please to read a tew of the opiuiong of thla book from ColomdDanB— those moal 
ODUpetsnt to judge ol Its merits? 

Indoraement by the E 

QeoboB a. OBOFnTT, Esq.— The copy of yoni 

Board oame duW to hiujd. I bave to report to td' 

ed you a vote ot^thanks and oiptessed U 

fulWk ever published od the reaoutees ui our du 

would siddmf own approvi^, aaaurlng tbe t* 



'mi™" 



'clopedia ot Colorado tl 



Btfully, 



lunity. Tbe book, v 



a naai-ly 200 pagai 



iQ oBerod to the 
id to kLow about Uie wondenlul land Oiat sat- 



LT 100 illustrations. 



. — . ar the tenderfoot . 

1."— JtDcfev HouatainNtitt; Denver, Colo. 
The subject matter ia cairafnlly prepared, and a large amount of exoellimt matter i 
)t> i-fpliimNn. Ban JnaD is treafedln a lair manner. "-SUiar Wortd. Lake City. Cob 
it and traveler tbe work la Indispensable ; In foot, none travelling ovi 



portion of Colorado, can afford to do wiUiout It*'— TribnTB, Greeley, t 
— — ■' It Is the most complete, antbentla andoonoise work ever wrlti 

—Slk MouTilaia PUut, Irwin, Colo. 

"Tbe Orlp Saokia a model lor oil books o( its kind. Itiaelegai 

and famishes tbe moat valuable Infonuation !□ tbe most conveult 

Springs , r ■ 



ICQpiooelT lUnatratBiI, 
i,"—aaedte, Colorado 



-■' The moat compteta woik tr 

I. ij y,g g(^^ 2j^ knows when 



'mm-" — Jndmgndant. Alonaoaa, Colo. 

" It is tree Imm elosa or 'toffy' ao often found in wotka ottbls kind."— Son JuOHf 
" Without besltaUon we pmUDunce it the most parfeet. complete and conveniei 
ItbatararoameundorournoUco. It Is B,_worH jnvalnable to those rlBitiug the 



Beratd. 
. — venieot work of 
litiugtb "■ ■ 



I llheklDdi. .- 

I of great Interest andimportajiaf 

' -" It is a perfect ge: "- 

-'—'■le boon for to 

_ j'B Orlp-Saok Oulde le publiahed by The Overland PnliUsbiDg Co.. of Omaha, Neb., 

Bptlntedonflnetlntedpaper.mBgniflcentlyilluBtTated, bound in full oloth audgold, for the library, 
«._...>.,:.„ j.,jjtlon in B„;ble cloth. It contains a oomplatB map (coioredl ot tbi "■ ' " ■ '" 
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anaiiaily tlia largut amotmt q/' jtrsnoua metalt in th« world— oveb ti,eO0M)- 
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OVBBLAND TIMB TABLE. 



UNION PACIFIC EASTERX 1>IV. 



t Meals. 



P. J. Nichols, Diviaicn 8upt., Omaha, Neb. 
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Ly....*Omaha Depot Ar 966 

Summit SicOng 1142 

*Oilmore 976 

*Papillion ' 972 

♦Millard 1047 

*Elkbom 1150 

Waterloo 1140 

♦Valley 1147 

Mercer 1120 

♦Fremont 1176 

Ames 1270 

♦ Jfortb Bend. 1250 

Rogers 1360 

♦Schuyler. 1385 

(♦Benton 1440 

♦Ck>lumbus 1432 

♦Duncan 1470 

♦Silver Creek. 1534 

'Havens 

♦Clark's 1610 

Thummel's 

♦Central City 1686 

Paddock. 

♦Chapman's 1760 

Lookwood 1800 

♦Grand Island 1850 

Alda. 1907 

♦WoodBiver 1974 

Shelton. 2010 

♦Gibbon '2046 

♦Buda 2106 

♦Kearney Junction, 2150 

Stevenson 2170 

Odessa. 

♦Elm Creek 2241 

♦Overton 2305 

Josselyn 2830 

♦Plum Creek 2370 

Oayotte 2440 

Cozad 2480 

♦Willow Island 2511 

Warren 25^0 

♦Brady Island 2637 

Hindrev 2605 

MazwelL 

Gannett 2752 

Ar ♦North Platte Lv 2789 



1 



EAST BOUND. 



Daily Ex. 

1st A 2d 

Class. 



4.00 pm 



8.25PMf 

8.10 

2.55 

2.42 

2.25 

S.06 

2.00 

1.50 

1.84 

1.20 f 
12.38 
12.18 
12 OOSMB 
12.43 
11.25. 
11.05 
10.47 
10.21 
10.08 

9.54 

9.40 

9.25 

9.16 

9.00 

8.46 

8.30 t 

7.50 

7.30 

7.10 

6.54 

6.32 

6.21 

6.05 

5.53 

5.35 

5.12 

5.00 

4.45 

4.25 

4.10 

3.58 

3.33 

8.14 

202 

2 52 

2.35 

2.20 A M 



Daily 
Smigr'nt. 



8.10 



5.20 

5.00 

4.30 

4.05 

3.35 

2.55 

2.45 

2.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1250 

12.13 

11.45 

10.47 

10.08 

9.35 

9.00 

8.15 

7.50 

7.50 

7.00 

6.33 

6.16 

5.46 

5.25 

5.00 

4.03 

3.28 

2.^ 

2.25 

1.45 

1.25 

12.55 

12.35 

12.05 

11.28 

11.03 

10.34 

9.5il 

9.33 

9.10 

8.25 

7.48 

7.25 

7.05 

6.27 

6.00 



Denvtt 
Express. 



8.00tA]C 



A M 



P M 



A M 



7.35 

7.22 

7.07 

6.55 

6.40 

6.21 

6.15 

6.05 

5.50 

5.38 

5.21 

5.02 

4.45 

4.27 

4.08 

3.49 

3.81 

3.07 

2.45 

2.41 

2 28 

2.15 

2.07 

1.50 

1.87 

1.20 
12.52 
12.33 
12.15 P K 
12.00 liflil 
11.40 
U.30 
U.IA 
U.06 
10.61 
10.30 
10.17 
10.08 

9.46 

9.82 

9.21 

8.58 

8.40 

8.80 

8.21 

8.06 

7.60 PK 



MOUNTAIN DIVISION. 

BoBBBT Law, Div. SupU .....^.^.^^^^^^. Nobth Plattb, Nbb. 



8.00 

8.18 

8.25 

8.55 

9.13 

9.86 

9.67 
10.02 
10 21 
10.44 
11.02 
11.10 A 



6.30 P M 


2.00 AM 


291 


7.10 


2.25 


299 


7.50 


2.45 


308 


838 


8.00 


815 


9.08 


320 


822 


9.47 


3.45 


382 


10.33 


4.07 


842 


10.40 


4.12 


344 


11.20 


4.30 


351 


12.00 Bight 


4.55 


361 


12.37 A M 


4.20 


369 


12.55 


5.32 AM 


371 



Lv North Platte Ar 

Nichols 

♦OTallon's 

Dexter 

♦Alkali 

Boscoe 

♦Ogalalla 

Bosler 

Brule 

♦Big Spring 

Barton 

♦Denver Junction 



2780 



2976 
3000 
3038 
3105 
3190 



3266 
3325 
3421 
3430 



2.00 
1.88 
1.13 
12.53 
12.33 
12.10 
11.45 
11.40 
11.20 
10.53 
10.32 
10.22 



▲ M 



5.35 

5.05 

4.30 

4.05 

3.20 

2.22 

1.27 

1.20 

12.42 AM 
12.00 Bkkft 
11.18 
11.00 



7.30 
7.10 
6.50 
6.85 
6.18 
5.58 
5.86 
5.82 
5.15 
4.6S 
4.87 
4.80 



£S 



^ ^TE.— See third page ahead for continuation of Overland Time. 
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UNION PACIFIC KANSAS PACIFIC DIV. 





D. E. Cornell, Cten'l Agt, Pcua'r and Ticket Bepartmet 


I*»..v 


Kawra 


8 City, M< 


5- 








WEST BOUND TRAINS. 




8TATIOK8. 

• Tel. t Heals. 


1 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • ■ • 


EAST BOUND TBAINB. 


Emigr'nt 


Col. Ex. 


Pao. Bz. 


Atlantic 
Ex. 


Eastern 
Ex. 


Emigr'ht 






8.00 pm 


6.00 P M 


8.00 p M 


Ly Boston Ar 


2.40 P M 


6.25 AM 


2.40 p M 


5.55 


5.55 


5.55 


New York 

Chicago 


10.85 A M 


9.30 


10.86 


6.00 


12.30 


6.00 


6.20 


2.25 pm 


6.20 A M 


8.62 ▲ M 


8.32 


8.52 A M 




St. Louis 


• • • • 

766 

783 
763 
773 
801 
811 
799 
799 
807 
831 

• • • • 

845 
869 
870 
871 
879 
895 

• • • • 

904 

• • • • 

933 
951 
973 


6.52 P M 


6.22 A M 


6.05 


10.45 P M 


9.45 AM 


10.10 P M 




Lr *KansaB City Ar 


6.00 AM 


6.85 


3.10 




9.50 

9.50 

9.55 
10.26 
10.86 
10.46 
10.54 
11.07 
11.32 
11.35 
11.38 
12.05 P M 
12.15 
12.19 
12.26 
12.41 
12.58 

1.00 f 

1.81 

1.46 

2.01 

2.20 

2.86 

2.55 

8.23 

8.45 

4.17 

4.32- 

4.43 

6.17 

5.35 

5.50 + 

6.33 

6.53 

7.08 

7.30 

7.45 

8.10 

8.27 

8.42 

8.49 

9.03 

9.25 

9.48 
10.22 
10.50 
11.11 
11.19 
11.80 
11.56 
12.27 ▲ M 
12.57 

1.17 

1.85 

2.25 t 
«.40 

8.02* 




♦T«eaven worth.. , ..... 




6.55 

6.30 

5.25 

4.55 

4.46 

4.89 

4.83 

4.22 

4.00 

3.58 

8.55 

8.31 

3.24 

3.20 

8.13 

3.01 

2.47 

2.25 

2.14 

2.01 

1.46 

1.30 

1.16 
12.53 
12.35 
12.19 P M 
11.51 
11.36 
11.80 
10.58 
10.48 
10.30 
10.10 

9.60 

9.85 

9.15 

8.40 \ 

8.80 

8.15 

8.01 

7.53 

7.42 

7.17 

6.59 

6.25 

6.03 

6.37 

6.30 

6.20 

4.65 

4.17 + 

3.54 

8.32 

3.14 

2.25 

2.06 

1.43 AM 




11.00 


10.15 

10.20 

10.54 

U.04 

11.14 

11.22 

11.35 

12.01 A M 

12.04 

12.07 

12.35 

12.44 

12.48 

12.55 

1.10 

1.29 

1.81 

1.45 

2.02 

2.19 

2.41 

3.00 

3.30 

3.48 

4.10 

4.a 

5.00 

5.06 

5.45 

6.01 

6.35 + 

7.02 

7.26 

7.45 

8.10 

8.40 

8.52 

9.12 

9.27 

9.35 

9.50 
10.10 
10.35 
U.16 
U.46 
12.15 P M 
12.22 
12.35 

1.05 

2.10 f 

2.40 

8.05 

8.45 

4.25 

4.40 

5.04 ' 


12 

16 

19 

22 

27 

26 

37 

38 

47 

51 

62 

55 

60 

66 

67 

71 

77 

83 

90 

96 

103 

110 

118 

129 

134 

138 

151 

167 

162 

171 

179 

185 

193 

200 

204 

210 

215 

218 

223 

230 

239 

252 

262 

271 

274 

278 

289 

302 

312 

821 

885 

850 

865 


*St<^te LinA 


6.55 

5.50 

5.18 

5.08 

4.59 

4.51 

4.38 

4.13 

4.10 

4.07 

3.40 

3.31 

3.27 

3.20 

3.07 

2.50 

2.48 

2.35 

2.18 

2.02 

1.42 

1.24 

1.05 
12.42 
12.22 A M 
11.53 
11:35 
11.29 
10.54 
10.38 
10 22 

9.59 

9.38 

9.21 

8.59 

8.40 f 

8.08 

7.50 

7.35 

7.28 

7.15 

6.55 

6.32 

5.55 

5.27 

5.00 

4.52 

4.42 

4.10 

3.35 

2.40 

2.10 

1.85 

1.00 
12.45 
12.22 P M 


8 05 


11.05 


........ .♦Armstrong. ........ 


2 55 


U.56 
12.12 ▲ If 


*Bdwardvme 

, Tiblow 


2.05 
1.49 


12.25 


Lorinff 


1 86 


12.37 


• • •* • «w*»*»o 

Lenape 


1 28 


12.56 
1.36 
1.40 
2.00 


..' *Linwood 

li. Alt, Junotiozi 

Bismarck Grove 

^Lawreiice 


1.04 
12.25 
12.20 
12 15 P If 


2.40 


Williamston 


10538 


2.54 


Perryville 


10 21 


8.00 


Medina. 


10.14 


8.20 


Newman 


10 01 


8.40 
4.08 
4.20 


♦Grantville 

. . . A., T. & 8. F. Crossing. . . 
*Topeka 


9.85 
9.03 
9 00 


4.39 
6.03 
5.28 


Menoken 

*Silver Lake 

*Bossville 


8.24 
7.56 
7 30 


6.00 


*St. Maiys 


6 55 


6.26 


Belvne 


6.26 


7.20 


*Wamego 


1018 
1018 
1042 
1078 
1090 
UOO 
U32 
U53 
U73 
1193 

• • • • 

1243 
1289 
1366 
1459 
1586 
1672 
1600 
1556 
1583 
1702 
1882 


5.45 


7.50 


St. George 


4.45 




........ ^Manhattan ... 


4 10 


9.24 
9.55 


*Ogden8burg 

Ft. Biley 


3.00 
2.25 


10.08 
11.18 


^Junction City 

.*Ha7;leton. 


2.10 
1.03 


11.46 


*Detroit 


12.30 


12.20 P M 


*Abilene 


12.03 A X 


12.57 


*Solomon 


11.15 


1.31 
1.56 


New Cambria 

*Salina 


10.25 
10.00 


2.30 


*Bavaria 


9.10 


8.15 


*Brookville 


8.45 


8.35 


Areola 


7.10 


4.06 
4.35 


*Alum Creek 

Mount Zion 


6.30 
6.00 


4.46 
6.12 


Fort Harker 

*Ell8worth 


5.45 
5.12 


5.40 


Black Wolf 


4 37 


6.32 


*WilBon 


3.53 


7.40 
8 31 


*BunkerHill 

*Ru8seU 


2.45 
1.55 


9.20 


♦Gorham 




1.10 


9.33 


Walkex 


1962 

• • • • 

2009 
2185 
2385 

• • • • 

• • • • 

2773 

• • • • 

2922 


12.55 


9.54 
10.50 ▲ M 


♦Victoria 

*Havs 


12.35 P X 
11.2flr 


12.10 


*Ellis 


10.15 


1.05 


*Ogallah 


8.35 


2.20 


, ♦WaKeeney 


7.55 


8.50 


*Co-lo-no 


6.40 


6.10 
6.85 


*Baffalo Park 

... r .... T Orf4n6«ld ,,-..,,.. 


5.10 
4.44 


6.10 


.;...;....*Grinnell 


8.45 AX 



m go minutes faster than Denver. 



OTKBLAKD TIHB TABLE. 



UNION PACIFIC KANSAS PACIFICDIT. 



TBAJNS BOTTND WEST. 




eTATIONB. 

tUwU. -TeL 


u 


TBAIS8 BODWD BAM. 


amigrt 


CoL Exp. 




^a 
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S^S" '^'°'*^ 
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SOS 
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ii!4S 
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IS 
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00 
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S.BS 
S.OB 

e.u 

if 




IT, 


'Ouyeans Wailii 
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B887 
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1.00 


Ar. DeOTer. Lt 


S.D0 
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tOFll 




6.50 
















11.00 s 11 




Ai Cheyenne Ly 




S.0OPM 








SO 

as 


« 00pm 






































:: 


Ai, . .riloixlo Junction. . .Ly 





UNION PACIFIC St. JOSEPH 

J. HuniH, Gtneral Agmt 



& WESTERN I>rv. 

St. JoBKPa. Ho. 



OOIKG WEST. 


ll 

1; 

s: 

i 

m 


STATIONS. 

iMe»lB, 


_ 


GOING EA8T. 




No.l. 


Pm. E» 
7!23 

s'aa 

9! 40 
ll'.M 

12:45 

l!4S 
1.S7 

aiao 
s:4B 


No. 4. 


No. 2. 






M 

= i 

H 

11 

= 


Lv 8t Jos^b Ai 


s.oa 
■I'.oa 

S.OB 

fi^oe 

siio 
3.00 

i.is 

kImpm 
11. u 

l»,25 

II 


i 
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7. SO 










































































































































































































































Ai- Oraod Island Lv 







le betvom St, JoBBph and Omod Island. 



OVXBLAXO TIME T^BLE. 



VKION PACIFIC 






. . .MOUlfTAIN DIV. 


tM»«l». 




ooxr-rxxrxrss. 






•Telegnwb. 


VEST FBOU OH AH A, 


i 

4a 
45; 

4? 
4» 

49. 
509 
SOS 
fill 

69 


OMAHA TIMB. 


1 

S43( 

701 

40K 
4073 
4201 

5a< 

4801 

SiT, 
SStt 

I4H 

T79 

T8i' 
7331 

nas 


EASTFKOU GAUFOBNU. 




DbHv 
Emigrat, 


.f^".?. 


STATIOWa. 


DaUy 

l8t'i^"» 


Emigrit. 










DeDTer JoDotloa 




10:30 

rIib 
4:0s 

10: IS 

s:4o 
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'Fort Uandeis 
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'Ked Dewrt' 




» 





WEST VBOIl OHABA. 






OYESLiXD TIMS TABLB. 



IiABAM"" TIME. 
■TAT1«N». 



EAST 7BOU OALOVWa. 



Ttpton... 



RallTllla. 

...•PotDtof Uooki... 

'.'.'.'.'.•eitv^a.'.'.'.'. 



...OTMaBlver Li 



W. B. DoDDBmaB. IHa. Supt... 



WESTBBN DIVISION. 



Uiuntou . . . 

'Oruiaar... 

...•ChnrohBatta 



!!>Hlina^.'! 



...•Omydon.., 



BTATIOBB. 



Lv.tOgdm.J 
"x>t SprlDCi 

Fruiklln.. 
.Pncatello., 



1B\mc>. 



LeBock. 



UTAH CBNTBAIi B. B. 



""^r,T" 


i 


BTATIOFB 


-"-^^ 


pMa'ngr 






Pus-Dgr 


7.10 


1,04 


M 


Woodi CHM'g 


t:m 


6.40 FK 

i.sa 

*.S8 

■ iwiM 



JTAt Salt Lake City oomieatlon Is nude i 
Utah BoDthem Batlnwd lor 'Filioo, SllTfli' Snt (o 
tai aJl point! In Sonthem Ut&h. S 
uldKorthem aHk^h^ 



OVXBIiAim TIKB TABLE. 



OBNTBAL PACIFIC SALT LAKE DIV. 

A. G. Fell, Diviiian Swpl., Ooben, Utah. 
' "- y TeLaeraiih. 1 Day and Nig h t THlBgraph. 



WEST FROM OMAHA. 




SACRAMENTO TIMB. 


1 

ttSu 

135] 

i 


EAST FROM CALIFOHNIA. 




Emigr'nt ^ 




HTATIOMtt. 




DaUr 
Emigr'nt 
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15 

42 

00 
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3S 

13 

n 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET COMPANY 



STEAifBHLPB 
ALLEMANNIl, 

ALBINOIA, 
BOHEMIA, 

CIMBBIA, 
FBISIA, 

OELLEBT, 
BAMMONIA. 

HERDER, 




STEAMSHIPS 



BHENANIA, 

SH.EBIA, 
BDEVll. 
THUBINQIA, 

VANDALIA, 
WESTPHALIA, 
WIBLAND. 



'jyiRECT WEEKLY MAIL STEAMBS TO 

ENGLAND, FRANCE and GERMANY. 

LEAVIKG NEW YORK EVERT THUESDAT AT 13 O'CLOCK, NOON, FOB 

PLYMOUTH, CHERBOURG AND HAMBURG, 

AND SATDBDAVB, AT NOON, FOR HAMBDKG DIRECT, 

avoiding the disco mrorta of trans-shipment across the English OhoimeL 

EB OF OHABQR TO LOMEOK OT any eU,- 

m CharbouTH to PariB !il only 7 honra. 
" "-- roeiirdiiig Eionraian tonra 



□Btialiaby Vim CbdCtoI FociCn B. B. Co. a 



Is Uds. 



rB [raiD Japan, Ohlna ai 



G. B. RICHARD &> CO.: Gen. Pasa.AstB,, 

61 BroiuliYar, New York. 

J. F. Mbiski! & Co., Gen. Agte.. Pacific Coaat, A. Malpa8, Agt, 

'401 CallfarBUStml.car.Sauoma, Oierlaod Tltkot lin«, 

""-iSt^^Q. SAN EaiJifSaKRl- 



Episcopal Boarding and Day Schools, 

BISHOP 8PAXDING, Rector and President._ 

Wslfs Hall e: 



ulv«l|i for Boyi and Yount; M 



FonnDKD n 1 



-The Oldest aid tee Best ib the Sthi 



EealOi; and doUgbtCul altnatloD EPd anrroiuidiiiea. Strict dlBClpUns aoA thorougli U 
log lu B.U branobei. Laige atid DomTactable buUdlu^B, uud ploaguii lioiae lUe. 

Huilc a Speelalty. AithiostiOB cnrod b; the climate. 

CbrlstmiLstarmbegiiiiarBt Wednesday in Soptembei; EoBtortami, lat of Febnuij. 

Pur ca.tiilOKU0S witb terms and othec pmtloalara, applj to tbe'Btahup or to the Pdo^ 
at either Bohool, at Danter, Colando. 



The St. James. 

D. A. GAGE & CO., PrapieUtft. 

Denver, Oolorado. 

Fine How FiYe-Story Hotel in tte Centre of Business. 

tr-vn-a AT-rT.-rr-! ■mXi'E!'^ Ji "SrfSi. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE AND POST-OFFICE DIRECTLY OPPQ 

FINEST VIEW OF THE ROCKY MODNTAII^S 



Eates, $3 and $4 a Day. Rooms witti BatSs 



CoLOMDO S tate S chool of Minj 

HALE & MOSS, 

Metallurgists and Chemists, 



p. O. BOX 129, 



CSolcien, OoloJ 



« I 



The National Minmg&Mustrial Exposition Assodatioii 



PBESIDENT'S OEFIOE, 

Dbnyeb, Colo., Mareh 7, 1882. 
To Whom it may Concern: 

The Board of Directors, by resolution of this date, created a Bureau 
of Tourist and Excursion, and appointed Mb. Gbo. A. Obovutt, Sole 
Agent. 

All communications pertaining to Tourist and Excursion business 

of this Exposition, Special Passenger Bates and Special Trains, should 

be addressed to Geo. A. Orof utt, Nos. 3 and 4 new Times building, this 

city. ^ 

Bespectfully, 

H. A. W. TABOB, 

FreBident. 



^ ••♦ 



r. W. LuvKUND. Osahlor. 



eSTABUSHlD tt6». 



Rocky Mountain News. 

Tbe Kawa le the oldest and largo»t paper pubUibed fn the West, 
And tioa double the ciroulatioa uf its oon temporaries. It has a corps of 
Bpeolal correspondents in the aev<jral mlnms campa throughout tb? 
State, and every morning gives the local news of twenty of Colora- 
do's principal oltioa, gathered by reporters regularly employed on Tbi 
Mews staff— a valuable feature exclusively its own. 

We have perfected such arrangements with the Overland PubllBbiiig 
Company as will enable ua to present the admirable " Grip- Sack Quide 
or Colorado" to all new mall siibacribera who retmtus ten dollam inad- 
vance for a year's subscription to The Djoli Nbws. 

The boolc conslsta of 200 pages and 100 Illustrations, is printed on 

' beautilully tinted paper, and elegantly bound In imitation morocco, the 
retail price ot which is $2,60, Besides bird's eye views of Denver, Pue- 
hlo, Leadville, Georgetown, Colorado Springs, and other towns and 
cltiea, it contains a large colored Township Map of Colorado, which is 

' retailed over the country at $i.OO. Taken as a whole It Is an admirable 
vork, and 1b Invaluable to those seeking information about the Great 
Mew West 

ludOTflement by tiie Denver Board of Trade* 

GHKiiHix A. Cioruin;, Esq.— Tbasopjrot your " Qrip Boali OuidB of Oalorado," preBeatad 
toIllUB0udeuiudulj tobuiiL Duts to ceport to you t]iatliheBou9otI>lieiiti:irB,byreco- 
InHon, nased you a vote ot ttuuiks uulmpreBsed the opiDlon tbst it U tbo most coroiilele, 

__-j J ._*i.fc,i ^_j. — „ nnbllBhod on the roaoureoii ol onr State, uid gi™ It thalr a.^ 

i1h I would add my owa ajipniviU, BBStirlDU tbe toorlBt, emlgra 
la geoeraUy vbo dealre a moBt oomplete enoyolopadia of Colorado tbattiiey v 
interest from beginning to end. Tonra reBpeotlnlly. 



gliaWM ft ,- , 

■nd&B pnbUo generally vbo dealre a moBt oomplete enoyolopadia of 

- -- ..r. .. ._*..._..._. .... gj^^ Toora TBBpeotlnll 

J. T. COBNFORTH, FreBlden 



id Qui pnbl 
Id It roll ol 



The book will be mailed promptly, postage prepaid, together witi 
copy of The D&ilt News for one year, upon receipt of ten dollars, ' 
regular subscription price to mall subscribers. This offer t 
many an opportunity of securing this valuable book who have feltu 
able to do so because of the high price placed upon it, 

THE WEEKLY NEWS, 

Which has been enlarged to eight pages, fifty-six columns, is the 
largest and cheapest publication in the West. It is carefully edited, awl 
contains each week an epitome of State and mining news, and will g 
Eastern readers a correct idea of passing events in Colorado and t 
West. It will be furnished to subscribers as follows: One year $2,1 
months $1. A copy of our seventy-page Illustrated pamphlet will J^ 
mailed free to all new subscribers. Any one sending us a club of t 
• aubscribera to the weekly, full paid up at $2 each, we will send, posts 
prepaid, a copy of "Orofutt's Grip-Sack Guide," the retail i 
which is $2.60. Send money by postal order or draft. Address 

NEWS PRINTING CO., 

DENVEB, 00L0KADO.I 



HE 2727 ,089 1882 
Crolull'9 Ne* ovarland lou'lst 
Stanford Univefstw UlKahea 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

STANFORD AUXILIARY LIBRARY 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305-6004 

(650) 723-9201 

salcirc@sulmQil.5lanFord.edu 

All books are subjecl to recall. 
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